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47 ^u  Conot^  „  SENATE.  j  Ex.  Doc. 

I  §f  SessioW/^]  \  No.  30. 


LETTER 

FROM  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

TRANSMITTING, 

In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  the  loth  instant ,  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson ,  D.  7).,  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
Alaska. 


December  20,  1881. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ord  "red 

to  he  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  December  IT,  1881. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  15th 
instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Key.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  Alaska. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD, 

Secretary . 


The  President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  <7.,  December  17,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
Senate  resolution  of  the  15th  instant: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  upon  the  condition 
of  education  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

In  compliance  with'the  above  resolution,  I  hereby  transmit  the  report 
named  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington ,  April  4,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  you  have  any  further  information  to  communicate  re¬ 
specting  education  in  Alaska,  I  shall  he  pleased  to  receive  it  for  my 
forthcoming  report. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 


Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

Galesburg ,  III. 


Gale sb ur o,  III.,  December  1,  1881. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  request  of  April  4,  that 
I  might  include  the  results  of  my  third  trip  to  Alaska.  During  this 
trip  my  views  have  been  so  strengthened  concerning  the  great  and  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  increased  educational  advantages  in  that  section,  that  I 
feel  a  full  review  of  the  past  and  present  situation  is  demanded;  and 
the  more  so  as  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1881, 
took  the  following  action: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be  instructed  to  inquire  what, 
if  any,  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Alaska,  and  what,  if 
any,  additional  measures  are  required  for  that  purpose,  and  to  report  the  same  by  bill 
or  otherwise. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 


Information  concerning  Russian  schools  in  Alaska  is  very  meagr 
the  only  available  source  to  the  English  reader  being  the  admirable 
work  of  William  II.  Dali,  “Alaska  and  its  Resources,”  pages  351  and 
352.  The  first  European  settlers  were  Russians,  attracted  by  the  valu¬ 
able  furs  and  skins.  Many  of  these  married  Indian  women  and  raised 
families  of  mixed  blood  or  creoles.  As  these  children  increased  and  grew 
up  there  began  to  be  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fathers  a  felt  need  for 
schools  Accordingly,  Gregory  Shelikoff,  governor  of  the  colony  and 
founder  of  the  Russian- American  Fur  Company,  established  a  school 
at  Kadiak,  about  the  year  1792,  which  was  taught  by  the  trader.  In 
1793,  Catharine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  issued  a  ukase  ordering  mission¬ 
aries  to  be  sent  to  her  North  American  Colony. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  following  year  eleven  monks  sailed 
from  Ocliotsk  for  Kadiak  Island,  in  charge  of  Archimandrite  Joasapli, 
elder  in  the  order  of  Augustin  Friars,  who  were  expected  to  take  charge 
of  schools  as  well  as  churches.  In  1805,  the  imperial  chamberlain  and 
commissioner,  Count  Nikolai  Resanoff,  organized  a  school  at  Kadiak, 
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under  tlie  name  of  the  u  House  of  Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria,” 
in  which  were  taught  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  Greek 
religion. 

About  the  same  time  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka,  with  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  existence  until  1820,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer,  who  kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In  1833  this  school 
came  under  the  direction  of  Etolin,  who  still  further  increased  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  Etolin  was  a  creole,  who,  by  the  force  of  ability  and  merit, 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Fur  Company  and  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  Lu¬ 
theran,  the  patron  of  schools  and  churches.  While  governor  he  erected 
a  Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and  presented  it  with  a  small  pipe  organ, 
which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1825,  Veniaminoff,  who  afterwards  became  the  metropolite  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  established  a  school  for  natives  and  creoles  at  Unalashka.  In 
1860  it  reported  50  boys  and  43  girls.  This  school  is  still  in  existence, 
but  with  a  small  and  irregular  attendance.  For  the  use  of  the  schools, 
Veniaminoff  prepared  an  alphabet  and  grammar  in  the  Aleutian  lan¬ 
guage.  In  1837  a  school  was  established  for  girls,  children  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  orphans.  In  1842  it  had  42  pupils,  and 
22  in  1862,  when  disbanded. 

In  1841  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka  for  the  training  of  priests.  In¬ 
struction  was  given  in  the  Russian  and  English  languages,  religion, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  trigonometry,  geography,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  and  history.  In  1859  arrangements  were  perfected  for  a  general 
colonial  school,  which  was  opened  in  1860  with  twelve  boarding  pupils. 
Four  of  these  were  sous  of  priests  and  eight  intended  for  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  A  few  day  scholars  were  admitted  free.  After  five  years’  school¬ 
ing,  the  students  for  the  public  service  were  required  to  serve  the  Fur 
Company  for  fifteen  years  at  a  nominal  salary.  When  suspended  iu 
1862,  the  school  contained  27  pupils,  only  9  of  whom  were  studying  navi¬ 
gation.  The  annual  cost  of  the  school  was  $5,800.  In  1843  the  priest 
at  Nushergak  reports  a  school  with  12  scholars. 

On  Spruce  Island  a  Russian  monk  kept  a  school  for  thirty  consecutive 
years  for  giving  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  arts  and  agricultural 
industries. 

In  1860  a  school  is  reported  on  Amlia  Island,  with  30  in  attendance. 
All  these  schools  have  been  discontinued.  A  school-house  was  erected 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  but  never  used.  The  result  of  these  schools,  espec¬ 
ially  among  the  Aleuts,  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Dodge,  of 
Sitka : 

Nearly  all  of  them  read  and  write.  Around  their  homes,  in  their  churches  and 
schools  are  seen  many  if  not  all  the  concomitants  of  ordinary  American  homes.  Many 
among  them  are  highly  educated,  even  in  the  classics.  The  administration  of  the  Fur 
Company  often  reposed  great-  confidence  in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians  was  an 
Aleutian  ;  one  of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian  ;  their  best  traders  and  account¬ 
ants  were  Aleutians. 

EDUCATION  SINCE  THE  PURCHASE. 

Iii  1867  Alaska,  with  its  inhabitants,  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  schools  sustained  by  the  Fur  Company,  representing  the 
Russian  Government,  were  disbanded.  It  was  reasonable,  however,  to 
suppose  t Hat  30,000  people  would  be  much  better  off'  and  have  better 
schools  under  American  than  Russian  rule.  It  was  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  United  States,  that  bases  its  continued  existence  upon 
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the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  and  glories  in  its  common-school  system, 
would  replace  the  disbanded  Russian  schools  with  those  of  a  higher 
grade  and  improved  methods  ;  that  a  people  who,  through  their  State 
systems,  practically  furnish  a  free  education  to  all,  and  through  their 
general  government  appropriate  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  In¬ 
dian  education  and  civilization,  would  not  neglect  to  extend  school  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  natives  of  their  latest  acquired  territory  ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  purchase,  all  will 
admit  that,  having  acquired,  the  government  is  bound  to  care  for  it. 

But  these  reasonable  and  just  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
The  government,  with  two  exceptions,  that  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
has  done  nothing.  The  schools  once  taught  by  the  Russian  priests  have 
one  after  another  died,  until  only  two  remain — those  of  Unalaslika  and 
Belkovsky — and,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  is  less  than  ten  of  both  sexes.  They  are  also  irregularly 
kept.  If  only  one  or  two  appear  at  school  time,  the  session  is  adjourned 
until  more  arrive,  or  even  to  the  next  day.  No  English  is  taught,  and 
only  the  rudiments  of  Russian.  The  children  of  those  who  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  the  Russian  schools,  deprived  of  schools  by  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  government,  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  until,  among 
the  7,000  or  8,000  members  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,  the  census  re- 
ports  less  than  400  able  to  read  or  write  in  the  Aleutian,  Kadiak,  or  Rus¬ 
sian  languages.  Outside  of  the  Aleuts  and  a  few  at  Sitka,  among  the 
Eskimos  and  Indian  population  none  can  read  or  write  except  those  that, 
during  the  past  four  years,  have  attended  the  schools  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 

For  ten  years  after  the  purchase,  the  entire  population,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  small  Russian  schools  previously  mentioned  and  two 
small  ones  on  the  Seal  Islands,  was  left  without  any  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  whatever. 

In  1877  my  attention  was  earnestly  called  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  secured  for  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  establishment  of  five  schools  in  Southeastern 
Alaska.  The  movement,  however,  commenced  from  without  and  was 
the  result  of  mission  schools  among  the  neighboring  tribes  in  British 
Columbia. 

FORT  WRANGEL  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  spring  of  1876  nine  Tsimpsheau  Indians  came  up  the  coast  from 
Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  and  took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood 
for  the  military  post  then  at  Fort  Wraugel,  Alaska.  On  the  Sabbath, 
as  was  their  custom,  they  gathered  for  worship.  They  found  a  warm 
friend  in  Capt.  S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of  the  Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry, 
who  was  then  in  command  at  that  station.  He  assisted  them  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  room  for  Sabbath  worship  and  protected  them  from  interruptions. 
He  also  supplied  them  with  some  small  hymn-books  sent  to  the  fort  by 
the  American  Tract  Society.  At  the  close  of  their  contract,  in  the  fall, 
as  they  were  about  returning  to  Fort  Simpson,  Clah,  who  had  been  the 
leader  among  these  Indians,  was  persuaded  to  remain  and  open  a  school. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  learn,  that  his  school  was  attended 
by  60  to  70  adults  besides  children.  “ These  people,1’  said  a  sailor  “are- 
crazy  to  learn.  Going  up  the  beach  last  night,  I  overheard  an  Indian 
girl  spelling  words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  Upon  looking  into  the 
house,  I  found  that,  unable  to  procure  a  school-book,  she  was  learning 
from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  that  she  had  picked  up.” 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  people  to  learn,  a  soldier  at  the  post 
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wrote  to  Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  ot‘  that  military  dis¬ 
trict,  asking  it'  some  society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  The  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and 
immediately  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Soon  after  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  leading  Presbyterian  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  a 
call  for  a  teacher. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a 
school,  I  made  them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Port¬ 
land  I  found  a  teacher  who  had  had  large  experience  in  mission  work  and 
Indian  schools — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland — whom  I  took  with  me.  Going 
ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  1  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
the  afternoon  school,  and  went  direct  to  the  school-house. 

About  twenty  pupils  were  in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women. 
Two  or  three  boys  were  present ;  also  a  mother  and  her  three  little  child¬ 
ren.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  rough  plank  benches  each  one 
bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  hell)  on  their  studies. 
Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came 
in  and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn,  “  What 
a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,”  was  sung  in  English  5  a  prayer  followed  in 
the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is  the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes 
on  this  coast,  closing  with  the  repetition,  in  concert,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited,  the  school  arose, 
sung  the  long-meter  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benediction. 
Then  the  teacher  said  “  Good  afternoon  my  pupils,”  to  which  came  the 
kindly  response,  “Good  afternoon,  teacher.” 

The  school  was  in  full  operation,  but  under  great  difficulties.  They 
greatly  needed  maps  and  charts  5  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a 
school-house.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-hall 
for  a  school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners  for  the  winter,  the 
hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dilapidated  log- 
house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows :  four 
small  bibles,  four  hymn-books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and 
one  wall-chart. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  Clah 
as  an  assistant,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian, 
as  interpreter.  Early  in  the  history  of  her  school,  Mrs.  McFarland  found 
a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pupils.  According  to  the  customs  of  their 
people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  sold  by  their  own  mothers  to  white 
traders,  miners,  and  others  for  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter  the  girl 
the  greater  her  danger;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she  began 
to  dress  more  neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more  cleanly; 
the  dull,  >tolid  cast  of  countenance  gave  way  to  the  light  of  intelligence, 
and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive,  and  consequently  in  greater  demand. 
To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  “  home  ”into  which 
they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from  under  the  control  of 
their  mothers.  Consequently  a  home  was  added  to  the  school  in  October, 
1878,  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital  building  of  the  military 
post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  made  my  second  trip  to  Alaska,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  senior  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  We  took  out  with  us  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  to  take  charge 
of  the  school,  while  Mrs.  McFarland  gave  her  whole  time  to  the  “  home,” 
which  has  since  been  named  the  “McFarland  Home,”  and  has  now  30 
inmates,  representing  thirteen  different  tribes. 

The  average  attendance  of  day  pupils  during  the  season  of  1880-’81 
was  00.  This  is  now  so  largely  increased  that  two  additional  teachers 
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have  been  appointed.  During  the  season  of  1879  I  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with  basement  and  attic,  40  by  60 
feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  has  since  been  completed 
at  an  expense  of  $7,600.  In  August,  1878,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  was  sent 
out  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  church  at  Fort  Wrangel.  In  June, 
1879,  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  and  family  reached  Wrangel  as  volunteer 
teachers.  Mrs.  Corlies  at  once  opened  a  school  on  the  beach  for  the 
children  of  the  visiting  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  as  many 
as  a  thousand.  These  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  They  see  what  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  and  carry  away 
the  leaven  with  them.  This  school  on  the  beach  has  exerted  a  very  wide 
influence  and  created  a  demand  for  schools  among  several  of  the  tribes. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings  a  night  school  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  adults  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Corlies. 

SITKA  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  winter  of  1877-?78  I  secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G. 
Brady  for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady 
and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss  Olinda 
Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  reopened  the  school  April 
5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103  children  present. 
This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  applied  for 
admission,  but  conld  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not  hold  anv 
more.  Miss  Austin  received  the  support  and  substantial  assistance  of 
Captain  Beardslee,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship  James¬ 
town,  who  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  enterprise.  In  July  the 
school  was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building.  In  November  some  of 
the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the  school- 
house.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and  carousing 
that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no  accommoda¬ 
tions,  bedding,  or  food  for  them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest 
that  they  said  they  would  provide  for  themselves.  Upon  receiving  per¬ 
mission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  bring¬ 
ing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass,  voluntarily  left 
their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  of  the 
Sitka  school.  Soon  other  boys  joined  them.  One  was  a  boy  who  had 
been  taken  out  and  shot  as  a  witch,  but  was  rescued  by  the  officers  of 
the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school.  Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  sue-  . 
ceeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  Jamestown,  from  the  first, 
with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  has  had 
opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the 
school,  until  there  are  27  boys  in  the  boarding  department. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the 
attendance  of  the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school,  which  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused 
the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for 
drainage,  and  the  house  whitewashed.  These  sanitary  regulations  have 
already  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death-rate  among  them.  He 
then  caused  the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of 
the  inmates,  adults  and  children.  He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of 
tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his 
or  her  number,  and  the  number  of  the  house  on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was 
found  ou  the  street  during  school  hours,  the  Indian  policeman  was  un- 
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der  orders  to  take  the  numbers  on  the  labels  and  report  them,  or  the 
teacher  each  day  would  report  that  such  numbers  from  such  houses 
were  absent  that  day.  The  following  morning  the  head  Indian  of  the 
house  to  which  the  absentee  belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  and 


answer  for  the  absence  of  the  child.  If  the  child 
was  wilfully  absent,  the  headman  was  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine  were  sufficient.  As 
soon  as  they  found  the  captain  in  earnest,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  in  school.  This  ran  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  up  to  230  and  250,  one  day  reaching,  with 
adults,  271.  In  April  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was 
associated  with  his  daughter  in  the  school,  and  Mrs. 

Austin  was  appointed  matron.  A  fuller  account  of 
these  schools  at  Fort  Wrangel  and  at  Sitka,  together 
with  the  Indian  schools  in  British  Columbia,  is  to 

be  found  in  a  book  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  _ 

7oo  Broadway,  Newr  "York  City — “Alaska,  and  Mis*  tms  label  represents  boy  i, 
sions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  in  house  38. 

The  Sitka  school  is  now  kept  in  a  two-story  log  building  that  was 
formerly  used  as  an  hospital,  but  more  latterly  as  a  stable. 

Sitka,  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  was  the  headquarters  of  Russian  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  center  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the 
capital  of  a  large  province,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the  Greco-Russian 
church,  with  schools  and  seminaries.  These  required  a  large  number  of 
public  buildings,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  42  buildings  of  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions  were  turned  over  as  public  property;  a  much  larger 
number  than  will  be  needed  again  for  the  government  service.  These 
are  log  buildings  erected  seventy-five  years  ago,  and,  both  on  account 
of  age  in  that  damp  climate  and  neglect,  are  fast  going  to  ruin.  Capt. 
J.  W.  White,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine,  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
179,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  second  session,  page  22,  says,  concerning 
them : 


I  found  many  windows  broken,  locks  taken  from  a  number  of  the  inside  doors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  houses,  and  all  the  lead  piping  removed.  The  roofs  of  most  of  the  houses 
are  in  a  leaky  condition  and  the  property  is  fast  going  to  destruction. 

Nearly  all  the  government  .buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  two  stables  in  its  vicinity,  are  located  near  the  wharf,  around 
the  parade  ground.  The  hospital  and  two  stables  are  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  wharf  and  other  government  buildings.  These 
buildings  Congress  will  be  asked  to  turn  over  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
industrial  and  boarding  school,  now  occupying  them.  The  buildings  are 
not  needed  by  the  government  and  are  no  longer  fit  for  hospital  pur¬ 
poses,  even  if  needed.  They  are  rotting  down,  and,  if  not  attended  to  at 
once,  will  soon  be  beyond  repairing.  Further,  they  are  asked  for  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  government  efforts  at  Indian  education  and  civilization. 
The  setting  apart  of  this  hospital  for  this  school  has  been  officially  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  several  collectors  of  customs  for  the  Alaska  district, 
and  Captains  Beardslee  and  Glass,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  Alaska  waters. 


RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA. 


In  the  fall  of  1879,  through  a  private  effort  made  by  Captain  Beardslee, 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  and  the  citizens  of 
Sitka,  a  school  was  opened  by  Alonzo  E.  Austin  for  the  white  n^d  Rns- 
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sian  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  45  to  55.  When,  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Austin  went  into  the  Indian  school,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  daughter,  who  left  in  August  to  teach  in  an  Indian  school 
among  the  Hoonyahs.  Miss  Austin  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Zecliard, 
who  is  now  in  charge. 

TAKOO. 

During  the  summer  of  1880,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  carried 
on  a  temporary  school  among  the  Takoos. 


CIIILCAT. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass 
Indian,  was  sent  to  open  a  school  at  the  store  of  the  Northwest  Trading 
Company,  among  the  Chilcats,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel.  During  the 
past  summer  I  erected  at  that  point  a  residence  for  the  teachers  and 
provided  a  school  building,  leaving  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard,  of  Illinois,  in 
charge,  with  a  flourishing  school. 

IIOONYAH  TRIBE. 

During  the  past  summer  I  erected  a  school  house  and  residence  for  the 
teachers  in  the  principal  village  of  the  Hoonyahs,  on  Cross  Sound,  and 
left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  the 
school. 

HYDAH  TRIBE. 

At  Jackson,  near  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  chief 
presented  me  with  a  good  native  house,  which  I  altered  over  and  repaired 
so  that  it  will  answer  very  well  for  a  school  this  winter.  Next  season 
I  hope  to  build  there  also.  The  teacher  is  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman,  of 
Ohio. 

In  all  these  schools  the  English  language  is  taught.  The  above  five 
schools  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  with  the  small  Russian  schools 
at  Ounalashka  and  Bclkovsky,  and  the  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  on  the  Seal  Islands,  comprise  all  the  schools  in  Alaska, 
leaving  a  population  of  fully  20,000  without  any  educational  advantages 
whatever. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

Among  a  few  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  wish 
for  schools,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  children  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  attend.  But  not  so  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  Wherever  a 
school  has  been  opened  it  has  been  filled  at  once  with  children  eager  to 
learn. 

In  1875  the  Hon.  James  (J.  Swan  was  appointed  a  special  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  visit  Southeastern  Alaska. 
In  his  official  report  to  the  department  occur  the  following  paragraphs: 

From  Fort  Simpson  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Tongass,  in  Alaska,  some  15  miles  distant 
from  Simpson.  This  is  an  abandoned  military  post,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  now  occupied  by  a  band  of  700  Tongass,  under  a  chief  named  Ya-soot.  He  came 
on  board  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  a  missionary  and  a  teacher.  He  said 
he  felt  ashamed  when  he  went  to  Fort  Simpson  to  see  all  the  children  learning  to  read 
and  write,  and  all  the  Indiaus  going  to  church,  while  the  Tongass  Indians  had  neither 
a  missionary  nor  teacher,  and  he  thought  that  “  Washington  ”  does  not  take  as  good 
care  of  the  Alaska  Indians  as  King  George  (the  name  they  give  the  English)  does  of 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson.  He  wished  me  to  ask  “Washington”  to  send  them  a 
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missionary,  and  lie  would  make  his  people  build  him  a  house,  and  he  would  compel 
all  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Now,  this  apparent  eagerness  for  a 
missionary  is  simply  owing  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  Tsimseans,  wno  are  given 
to  boasting  to  the  Alaska  Indians  that  the  English  Government  takes  better  care  of 
them  than  the  American  Government  does  of  the  Alaskans.  Still,  a  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  is  exerted  by  the  feeling ;  for  in  all  my  experience  of  ever  20  years  among  the 
coast  tribes,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  them  to  allow  a  missionary  to  reside 
among  them.  This  same  feeling  was  exhibited  in  every  village  we  visited  during  our 
cruise.  It  was  the  old  cry,  ;  4  Come  over  from  Macedonia  and  help  us.”  I  sincerely 
believe  if  this  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various  missionary  societies,  and 
they  could  send  men  like  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Crosby,  free  and  untrammeled  by  any 
of  the  restrictions  that  now  necessarily  surround  the  Indian  agents  under  our  present 
plan,  that  far  more  good  would  be  effected  among  the  natives,  and  at  far  less  cost, 
than  b;v  our  present  system. 

*  **■■*  *  •*  *  *• 

The  Indians  who  reside  at  Wrangel  are  the  Stickine  tribe.  Some  of  them  have  fine 
large  houses  built  Indian  style,  but  with  the  modern  improvement  of  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  I  conversed  with  several  of  the  chiefs,  and  they  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
for  schools  and  missionaries.  [A  school  has  since  been  established.] 

The  following  day,  June  18,  we  left  Fort  Wrangel  for  Sitka,  and  arrived  in  Sitka 
Harbor  the  next  morning. 

I  talked  with  the  Indians  in  one  of  their  houses  in  the  village,  and  they  were  very 
earnest  in  their  entreaties  that  a  missionary  and  teacher  should  be  sent  among  them. 
It  is  very  true  there  is  a  Greek  church  at  Sitka,  with  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  with  silver 
chandeliers  and  candlesticks,  and  fine  paintings,  presented  years  ago  by  Catherine, 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  but  the  present  priests  are  Aleuts,  who  have  no  influence 
among  the  natives.  The  Indians  told  me  they  wanted  a  “  Boston  ”  (American)  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  would  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write,  just  as  the  missionary  does 
at  Fort  Simpson.  [This  mission  has  been  established.] 

The  following  morning  we  reached  Ivoutznoo  point  and  village,  on  the  northeast 
side  of  Chatham  Strait,  east  from  Lindenburg  Harbor.  We  found  the  village  reg¬ 
ularly  laid  out  in  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.  The  houses  were  surrounded  with  garden 
patches  planted  in  rows,  well  heaped  up  to  admit  of  drainage.  Each  garden  was 
fenced  in.  The  Indians  raise  most  excellent  potatoes  at  this  place. 

Although  most  of  the  tribe  were  absent  on  a  hunt,  there  were  quite  a  number  pres¬ 
ent,  who  beset  me  with  entreaties  for  a  missionary  and  a  teacher,  and  I  promised 
them,  as  I  had  done  the  others,  that  I  would  present  their  case  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

At  12  m.  we  left  Koutznoo  and  ran  down  Chatham  Straits  for  Kake  village,  on  the 
north  side  of  Kou  or  Koo  Island.  Here  we  remained  all  night.  The  chief  had  a 
little  boy  with  him,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  child  should  go  to  school. 
He  also  asked  for  a  teacher  to  be  sent  among  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  left  for  Ivla-Wack,  which  consists  of  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  and  trading  post.  As  there  are  quite  a  number  of  children  there,  and  as  it  is  in 
a  position  easily  visited  by  the  Indians  from  various  villages,  it  would  be  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  position  for  establishing  a  school,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  tradesman,  assured 
me  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  assistance  to  any  teacher  who  should 
come  among  them.  I  saw  some  remarkably  intelligent  looking  children,  whose  par¬ 
ents  lamented  that  there  was  no  school  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  treaties 
with  the  Alaska  Indians  or  remove  them  to  reservations.  What  these  Indians  all  ask 
for  is  to  have  a  teacher  sent  to  them,  one  to  every  principal  Indian  village,  and  when  there  is 
such  a  universal  desire  to  have  their  children  instructed,  we  may  look  for  the  happiest  results. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  day  of  July,  1875,  we  left  Howkan  for  Klemmakoan  vil¬ 
lage,  on  the  north  side  of  Cordoon  Bay,  and  arrived  there  at  3  p.  m.  The  chief  of 
this  village  is  a  half-breed,  named  Kinowen,  a  celebrated  silversmith,  from  whom  I 
purchased  some  beautiful  bracelets  and  other  jewelry  of  silver. 

This  village  is  the  largest,  and  has  more  carvings  than  any  I  have  seen,  but  the  In¬ 
dians  were  unwilling  to  part  with  any. 

Kinowen  came  on  board  the  cutter  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  told  me  if 
the  American  Government  would  send  a  teacher  he  would  let  him  select  a  place  to 
suit  him,  and  the  Indians  would  build  him  a  house  and  send  the  children  to  school. 

On  the  4tli  of  July  we  arrived  at  Fort  Tongass,  which  is  now  a  deserted  military 
post,  but  the  residence  of  about  400  Tongass  Indians.  The  chief  came  on  board  and 
again  expressed  the  same  views  regarding  a  school  which  he  did  on  our  first  visit  in 
June,  and  this  time  Captain  Scammon,  through  an  interpreter,  told  him  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  government  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

On  the  6tli  day  of  July  we  ran  into  Karta  Bay  to  the  Indian  village  of  Kazan.  Here 
I  purchased  of  a  trader  several  beautiful  specimens  of  bead  embroidery  and  shawl 
work,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Ave  proceeded  to  Fort  Wrangel,  arriving  there 
at  6.22  p.  m.,  and  remained  there  until  the  17th.  The  Indians  were,  like  all  the  rest, 
earnest  in  their  entreaties  for  teachers  and  missionaries. 
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From  Fort  Wrangel  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Tongass,  where  we  landed  some  stores  for 
the  customs  officer,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  where  we 
arrived  at  Tl  a.  m.,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  18th.  All  the  Indians,  except  some 
strangers  from  Alaska,  had  gone  to  church,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  I  took  a  walk  to  see  the  new  church  which  Mr.  Crosby  was  building.  As  I  passed 
the  big  lodge  where  we  had  the  wedding  feast,  about  a  dozen  Indians,  men  and  women, 
came  out,  all  well  dressed.  One  of  them  had  a  book  under  his  arm.  I  asked  them  if 
they  were  going  to  church.  They  said  no,  that  they  belonged  to  Metlakatla  mission, 
and  had  been  holding  service  after  the  Episcopal  form  taught  them  by  Mr.  Duncan. 
The  Indian  with  the  book  under  his  arm  told  me  that  he  was  the  minister;  and  then 
opening  his  book  he  handed  it  to  me,  pointing  to  a  passage.  u  Read  that,”  said  he ;  “I 
can’t  read  well;  I  wish  I  could.”  The  book  was  the  Bible,  and  the  passage  was  the 
18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  4  th  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  “I  wish  I  could  preach  better,” 
said  he.  The  text  was  so  appropriate  and  the  serious  earnestness  of  the  whole  party, 
together  with  the  profound  stillness  of  the  village,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 

Just  as  I  finished  talking  with  this  Indian  minister,  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Crosby’s 
church  came  out;  there  were  some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them,  all  scrupulously  clean 
and  well  dressed.  It  was  a  sight  I  have  never  witnessed  before,  and  it  spoke  volumes 
to  my  mind  of  the  efficient  training  Mr.  Crosby  has  given  these  Indians,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  change  wrought  in  this  tribe  by  Mr.  Duncan,  Episcopalian,  at  Metlakatla,  and 
Mr.  Crosby,  at  Fort  Simpson.  — 

I  partook  of  lunch  at  the  fort  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison.  As  we  sat  down  to  the 
table,  Mrs.  Morrison,  a  native  woman,  asked  a  blessing  on  our  repast,  and  when  we 
had  finished  she  returned  thanks  in  the  forms  common  among  English  people,  and 
this  in  a  simple  and  devout  demeanor,  which  showed  that  she  really  felt  what  she 
said. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  what  1  had  seen  that  day  that  I  could  not  help  the  thought 
that  the  people  whom  we  dare  to  call  savages  can  teach  the  so-called  Christians 
lessons  of  humility.  I  left  Fort  Simpson  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  Indians 
that  I  have  never  before  felt  for  any  tribe  I  have  lived  with  on  the  Northwest  coast, 
and  I  feel  confident  if  missionaries  and  teachers  are  sent  them  by  the  various  mission¬ 
ary  societies  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  same  untrammeled  manner  ac¬ 
corded  to  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Crosby*  that  the  Alaska  tribes  will  not  only  stay  at 
home  and  trade  with  our  own  people,  but  they  will  be  morally,  physically,  and  pe¬ 
cuniarily  better  off  than  they  will  be  should  our  present  miserable  policy  of  Indian 
agencies  be  thrust  upon  them. 


In  the  fall  of  1877,  a  man,  belonging  to  the  Hydah  tribe  entered  Mrs. 
McFarland’s  school,  at  Fort  Wrangel  as  an  A  B  C  scholar.  He  said  that 
Major-General  Howard,  Vincent  Colyer,  Major  Swan,  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  officers  that  had  visited  them  had  promised  to  get  the  government 
to  send  them  teachers,  but  no  teachers  had  come,  and  now  he  would 
learn  for  himself,  and  then  go  back  and  teach  his  people. 

Hos-Kox,  chief  of  the  Hoochinoos,  came  to  Mrs.  McFarland  for  a 
teacher  for  his  tribe  $  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  said  with  great 
earnestness:  “Me  much  sick  heart.  You  come  and  teach  all  the  Stick- 
eens,  all  Hydahs,  all  Tongass,  about  God.  My  people  all  dark  heart. 
Nobody  teach  them”  After  this  chief  returned  to  his  people,  they  had 
a  drunken  spree  which  so  discouraged  and  mortified  him  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide. 

In  July,  1878,  a  committee  of  Indians  from  Kla-Wack  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  Mrs.  McFarland  for  a  teacher.  During  my  trip  in  1879  I  had 
conferences  with  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Chilcat,  Hydah,  and  Tongass 
tribes,  all  asking  for  teachers.  And  to  show  their  sincerity,  on  my  re¬ 
cent  trip,  Shateritch,  the  head  chief  of  the  Chilcats,  gave  me  the  best 
house  in  his  village  for  school  purposes.  He  has  also  sent  one  of  his 
boys  to  the  Indian  training  school,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

Skule-Ka,  a  leading  chief  of  the  Hydahs,  also  gave  the  best  house  in 
his  village  for  a  school,  and  liis  wife  does  the  teacher’s  washing  free  of 
charge,  saying,  “he  was  teaching  them  freely,  and  she  would  wash  for 
him  in  like  manner.” 

At  a  council  held  by  Lieutenant  nanus,  of  the  United  States  ship 
Jamestown,  with  tin*  Chilcats,  they  said  that  if  a  teacher  was  sent  to 
them,  “they  would  look  up  to  him  as  they  do  to  the  sun.” 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Swan,  special  United  States  commissioner,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  William  Gouverneur  Morris,  under  date  of  October  19, 
1878,  says : 

In  1875  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  for  procuring  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  for  the  National  Museum,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded,  in  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Wolcott,  to  Alaska,  in  a  cruise  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  of  that  year. 

During  that  cruise  we  stopped  at  many  of  the  villages  of  various  tribes,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  had  any  conversation  with  the  Indians  it  was  the  universally  expressed  wish 
that  the  government  would  send  them  teachers  and  missionaries,  as  the  English  had 
sent  to  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  and  they  particularly  referred  to  the  missions 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  at  Metlacatlah,  British  Columbia,  the  former  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the 
latter  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

Fort  Simpson,  being  one  of  the  principal  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  and  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  is  the  place 
where  a  great  many  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  resort  to  sell  their  furs,  and  have  there  seen 
for  themselves  the  superior  coudition  of  the  Tsimsean  Indians,  both  at  Fort  Simpson 
and  Metlacatlah,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  jealous  spirit,  induced  by  the  unfavorable 
comparison  of  their  own  uncivilized  state,  in  contrast  with  the  great  improvement  of 
the  Tsimseans,  which  caused  them  to  be  so  unanimous  in  their  applications  to  us  for 
government  aid  in  sending  teachers  to  them. 

In  a  report  made  by  me  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  my  return,  which 
was  also  published  in  the  Port  Townsend  Argus,  September  3,  1877,  I  dwelt  at  length 
on  this  subject,  and  strongly  recommended  that  our  government  adopt  toward  the 
Alaska  Indians  a  similar  policy  to  that  so  successfully  enforced  in  British  Columbia, 
at  the  two  missions  of  Metlacatlah  and  Fort  Simpson,  a  short  account  of  which  will 
serve  to  explain  the  method  which  I  would  suggest  our  government  adopt  in  its  future 
management  of  the  Alaskan  tribes. 

In  October,  1857,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  a  missionary,  schoolmaster,  and  catechist, 
and  graduate  at  Highbury  Episcopal  Training  College  of  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  teacher  and  missionary  at  Fort  Simpson, 
and,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  stipend  paid  him  by  the  society  and  occasional  dona¬ 
tions  from  charitable  persons  in  England  and  in  Victoria,  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  Indians  under  his  charge  a  self-sustaining  people,  and  their  settlement  is  a  model 
which  many  of  our  pioneer  communities  might  emulate  with  profit. 

In  May,  1860,  Mr.  Duncan,  finding  the  locality  of  the  post  at  Fort  Simpson  unsuited 
to  his  purpose,  removed  to  his  present  place  at  Metlacatlah,  some  twenty  miles  south, 
where  he  established  a  town.  Here,  acting  in  turns  as  minister,  schoolmaster,  physi¬ 
cian,  builder,  arbitrator,  magistrate,  trader,  and  teacher  of  various  mechanic  arts,  he 
has  labored  so  successfully  that  they  now  own  a  schooner  trading  regularly  to  Victoria  ; 
they  have  a  joint  stock  trading-house,  a  market-house,  a  soap-manufactory,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  saw-mill,  and  octagon-shaped  school-house,  which  cost  nearly  §4,000 ;  a 
building  90  feet  by  30,  used  as  court-house,  for  public  meetings,  aud  to  accommodate 
straugers ;  a  mission-house  64  feet  by  32,  containing  seven  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  specious  dormitory  above,  and  out-buildings;  also  a  church,  a  woolen  factory, 
where  they  weave  blankets  and  common  flannel  on  a  machine  supplied  them  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Mission  Mills  at  San  Francisco;  a  rope  and  twine  factory,  a  tannery, 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  things  impossible  for  me  here  to 
particularize. 

The  British  Government  recognizes  Mr.  Duncan’s  great  work,  and  directs  all  its  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  na  vy  and  army,  who  may  be  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  to  render 
him  such  aid  as  he  may  need.  But  there  his  connection  with  his  government  ends. 
He  has  done  this  work  with  the  voluntary  aid  and  contributions  of  the  Indians,  aud 
is  by  their  help  rendered  independent  of  any  outside  support  to  carry  on  the  mission 
work.  There  are  no  paid  officials,  no  annuities,  no  treaties,  and  no  theiving  Indian 
agents,  but  the  whole  is  managed  just  as  any  community  of  white  people  manage 
their  town  affairs. 

After  Mr.  Duncan  left  Fort  Simpson,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission.  What  I  have  written  of  Mr.  Duncan  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Crosby. 
Both  these  geutlemen  are  doing  a  great  and  marked  good  in  their  respective  missions, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  Dominion  government  of  Canada  takes  care  of  them 
is  through  its  efficient  Indian  commissioner,  Dr.  John  W.  Powell,  of  Victoria,  who 
annnal'y  visits  those  missions  and  all  the  coast  tribes,  in  the  Dominion  steamer  Sir 
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James  Douglas,  and  wlio  is  ready  at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  Messrs.  Duncan  and 
Crosby  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  relative  to  Indian  affairs. 

The  coast  tribes  of  British  Columbia  are  quite  as  savage  as  those  of  Alaska.  They 
all  have  trade  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  their  manners  and  customs  are 
identical,  and,  as  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  desirous  of  having  schools  and  teachers  as 
the  British  Columbia  Indians  have,  it  seems  to  me  to  point  out  the  true  method  by 
which  our  government  can  manage  those  natives.  I  am  averse  to  all  treaties  and 
reservations.  *  *  *  We  have  all  seen  the  great  error  and  little  good  of  that  policy, 

but  have  been  unable  to  avert  or  amend  it.  But  Alaska  is  an  exception  to  our  Indian 
population.  Separated  from  the  States  and  Territories  by  British  Columbia,  her  Indian 
tribes  have  no  affinity  with  or  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  treaty  system,  and 
they  present  a  fresh  held  of  operation.  *  *  * 

From  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  and  long  observation,  I  feel  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  now  just  in  that  state  in  which  they  would 
receive  teachers  most  cordially,  and  would  do  as  much  as  the  Tsimseans  have  done  for 
the  missions  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Metlacatlah.  This  plan  is  no  theory  of  mine,  nor  is 
it  a  new  thing.  It  is  a  plan  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  for  many  years,  and  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska;  one  which 
many  of  them  have  seen  in  successful  operation,  and  one  which  they  heartily  indorse, 
and  wish  introduced  among  them.  On  the  score  of  economy,  it  is  eminently  superior 
to  any  system  we  now  have  regarding  Indian  management,  and,  as  regards  benefiting 
the  Indians  in  every  respect,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  missions  I  alluded  to  for 
proof  of  its  excellence.  But  above  all  things,  this  system  is  to  be  recommended  for 
its  freedom  from  change. 

Dr.  Baily,  U.  S.  A.,  earnestly  recommends  schools  as  a  curative  for 
existing  evils  in  Alaska  : 

Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 

October  25,  1869. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colter : 


My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  for  jour  information  the  report  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
John  A.  Tonner,  U.  S.  A.,  in  medical  charge  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity,  in  con- 
formity  to  instructions  given  him  bjT  me.  A  copy  of  the  same  is  inclosed. 

This  report  is  instructive,  and  contains  important  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  go  far  towards  improving  their  condition. 

These  Indians  are  a  civil  and  well-behaved  people;  tliejr  do  not  want  bayonets  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  but  they  do  want  honest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers 
among  t  hem  ;  those  that  will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  useful  arts,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  beings.  I  look  upon  the  different  military  posts  in  this  de¬ 
partment  as  disastrous  and  destructive  to  their  well-being;  they  are  not,  and  can 
never  be,  of  the  least  possible  use;  they  are  only  so  many  whiskey  fonts  from  whence 
it  is  spread  over  the  country.  If  we  ever  have  trouble  with  them  and  become  in¬ 
volved  in  war,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  these  causes.  From  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country,  posts  never  can  render  the  least  influence — afford  urotection 
against  contraband  trade;  this  can  only  be  done  bjT  armed  vessels,  in  command  of 
choice  men.  To  go  into  detail  on  all  points  would  require  pages;  jrou  have  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  yourself,  and  in  giving  you  the  inclosed  report  I  only  want  to  add 
my  testimony  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  grievous  error  in  the  management 
of  the  Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory. 

When  you  go  home,  send  us  honest,  faithful,  Christian  workers;  not  pi  ace- seekers, 
but  those  who  want  to  do  good  work  for  Christ’s  sake  and  kingdom.  Send  men  and 
women,  for  both  are  wanted. 

When  you  can  do  away  with  the  evils  spoken  of,  and  which  are  so  evident,  and 
adopt  this  latter  course,  then  there  will  be  hope,  and  not  until  then. 

Sincerely,  your  friend, 

E.  J.  BAILY. 

Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Director  Department  of  Alaska. 


The  Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  reporting  to  the  Commission  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  native  tribes  of  Alaska  in  1809,  urges 
that  the  government  furnish  them  with  schools  and  teachers. 

Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  who  was  in  command  of  that  military  divis¬ 
ion,  says : 

As  the  military  authority  is  now  held  responsible  for  Indian  affairs  in  Alaska,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  make  a  full  statement  of  my  observations,  with  the  hope  that 
speedy  legislation  may  be  had  to  give  to  our  Indians  there,  as  well  as  others,  already 
said  to  be  in  advance  of  others  in  point  of  intelligence,  certainly  as  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  government  and  instruction  as  those  have  in  contiguous  British 
territory. 
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Charles  W.  Raymond,  U.  S.  A.,  captain  of  engineers,  writes  from 
Unalaslika  Harbor,  Alaska,  October  6,  1869  : 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  lias  ever  pursued  an  enliylitened  policy  with  regard  to 
the  encouragement  of  missions  among  tire  Indians  with  whom  they  trade.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that,  while  American  enterprise  is  so  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  this  new  country,  American  religion  will  not  permit  its  people  to  relapse  into  their 
original  darkness,  and  allow  a  great  work  so  well  begun  to  cease. 

Henry  C.  He  Alma,  collector  of  customs,  in  a  report  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  November  4,  1877  (Senate  Ex.  Hoc.  No.  194, 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  second  session,  page  5,  says) : 

If  the  department  would  communicate  with  the  Commission  of  Education  it  might 
lead  to  the  desired  result  of  giving  the  inhabitants  of  Sitka  those  benefits  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  enjoying,  viz,  means  of  education  and  mental  improvement.  As  things  are 
now,  Indians  and  creoles  are  growing  up  like  the  beasts  in  the  field. 

Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  105,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Second  session,  page  12. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  will  best  serve  American  interests  by  so  teaching  and 
cultivating  this  race  as  to  win  their  confidence  and  get  them  to  recognize  us  as  their 
friends,  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  serve. 

William  H.  Dali,  esq.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  a  letter  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  government  for  Alaska,  says: 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  the  Territory  for  the  year 
preceding  the  current  year  should  be  applied  to  free  schools  under  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  most  populous  centers, 
and  the  commanders  of  cruisers  should  be  authorized  in  enlist  into  the  Navy  native 
Alaskans  when  they  might  show  themselves  suitable  for  the  duties  required. 

Ex-President  Hayes,  in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  December  1, 
1880,  says: 

The  problem  is  to  supply  the  Territory  for  a  population  so  scattered  and  so  peculiar 
in  its  origin  and  condition.  The  natives  are  reported  to  be  tractable  and  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  if  properly  instructed  doubtless  would  advance  rapidly  in  civilization,  and  a 
new  factor  of  prosperity  would  be  added  to  the  national  life.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  requisite  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

President  Arthur,  December  6, 1881,  says,  in  his  message  to  Congress 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  reason  to  complain  that  they  are  as 
yet  unprovided  with  any  form  of  government  by  which  life  or  property  can  be  pro¬ 
tected.  While  the  extent  of  its  population  does  not  justify  the  application  of  the 
costly  machinery  of  Territorial  administration,  there  is  immediate  necessity  for  con¬ 
stituting  such  a  form  of  government  as  will  promote  the  education  of  the  people  and 
secure  the  administration  of  justice. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTION.  FCurA 

|  r  Russia  transferred  to  the  United  States  (see  Diplomatic  Correspond 
ence,  1867,  Part  1,  pages  401  and  405)  u dock-yards,  barracks,  hospitals 
and  schools .”  Also  in  the  inventory  of  property  turned  over  occurs 
u  school-building  of  timber,  with  its  appurtenances,”  at  Sitka;  u  a  timber 
building  for  school,”  at  Kadiak. 

In  1870,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  July  1,  leased  the  Seal  Islands 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In 
section  6  of  said  Act  occur  these  words : 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  make  al 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  same,  for  the  com 
fort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  company  for  the  guidance  of  their  employes 
section  15  reads: 

Free  schools  will  be  maintained  by  the  company  eight  months  in  each  year,  four 
hours  per  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  agents  and  teachers  will  endeavor 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  all.  The  company  will  furnish  the  necessary  books,  station¬ 
ery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  schools  without  cost  to  the  people. 
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In  1S69,  tlie  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  page  109  of  tlieir  report^ 
urged  that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  be  made  to  provide  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  primary  branches  of  the  English  language,  &c. 

Again,  in  report  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1870,  page  145,. 
renewing  the  request  for  $100,000  : 


This  report  has  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  is  now  officially  presented  to  you 
with  the  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  meet,  with  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  be  by  you  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  adoption. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER. 


Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington ,  D.  C.,  April  22,  1870. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  letter  dated  the 
21st  instant  from  Vincent  Colyer,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission¬ 
ers,  together  with  the  report  therein  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  in  Alaska,  which  Territory  has  not  yet  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  service.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  communicating  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  concur  in  their  recommendation  that  the  sum  of  $100,000  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  to  be  expended  for  the  objects  named  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Colyer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


J.  D.  COX, 


Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 


Secretary. 


Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Pittsburgh ,  February  14,  1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  on  the 
13th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  Indians  in  Alaska ;  also,  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by 
Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  late  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  a  portion  of  the  fund  alluded  to  in  the 
resolution  of  the  board  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  among  the  Indians  of 
Alaska. 

The  letter  from  Senator  Morrill  was  procured  agreeably  to  your  suggestion,  made 
some  time  ago  to  Mr.  Colyer,  that  such  a  communication  would  be  desirable,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  has  been  delayed  until  it  could  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  &c., 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman. 


Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  I).  C. 


11  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  respectfully  requested  to  place  the  Indians  of 
Alaska  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  the  early  com¬ 
mencement  of  measures  for  their  education  and  advancement  in  civilization;  and  that 
the  board  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  estimated  by  the  late  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  recommended  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  educating  Indians  not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 


United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  February  10,  1872. 

Sir:  The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Indian  Department,  &c.,  for  1870-’71, 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  adding  a  proviso  for  the  support  of  industrial  and 
other  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  be  expended  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $100,000. 

The  Indian  peace  commission  had  recommended  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Alaska,  as  also  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  committee  preferred 
to  make  the  appropriation  general,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  to  apply  such  part  to 
Alaska  Indians  as  in  his  discretion  he  might  think  best. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  M.  MORRILL. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Sem'etary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington ,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  first,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  department,  dated  March  14,  18T2;  secondly,  copy  of  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  William  Borrows, 
late  of  the  United  States  Army;  thirdly,  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department 
by  Felix  R.  Brnnot,  chairman  of  the  board  of  peace  commissioners,  dated  February 
14,  1872;  fourthly,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  L.  M.  Morrill,  addressed  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  lOtli  of  February,  1872. 

These  papers  each  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  who  resided 
there  prior  to,  and  at  the  date  of,  our  acquisition  of  that  territory.  The  communi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Borrows  gives  some  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
the  numbers,  character,  habits,  and  general  requirements  of  these  people. 

The  letter  of  Commissioner  Walker,  referring  to  this  subject,  suggests  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  should  be  administratively  recognized  as 
Indians,  within  the  intention  of  the  laws  organizing  the  Indian  Office,  prior  to  some 
positive  legislation  bringing  them  within  the  recognized  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Brnnot  expresses  a  desire  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  a  portion  of  past  appropri¬ 
ations,  placed  at  the  general  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  benefit  the 
Indian  tribes,  be  expended  in  providing  for  the  education  of  these  inhabitants. 

I  have  given  this  subject  such  consideration  as  the  pressure  of  public  duty  has  per¬ 
mitted.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
ignore  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska.  It  is 
not  material  to  this  question  that  this  people  should  have  descended  from  the  same 
ancestry,  and  be  of  the  same  race,  as  the  Indians  of  North  America  now  under  the 
guardianship  of  this  government.  Though  fully  recognizing  this  duty,  I  cannot,  as 
an  executive  officer,  undertake,  in  the  course  of  administration,  to  expend  the  funds 
of  the  nation  in  its  discharge  without  clear  warrant  of  law.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
to  recur  to  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  question  which  influence 
my  mind  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  I  shall  present  in  this  communication. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Congress  has  not  yet  provided  any  Terri¬ 
torial  government  for  Alaska.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  we  had  a  well-defined  and  distinctly-organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  Indian  service,  embracing  all  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  applicable 
to  such  persons  only.  In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  so  far  at  least  as  they  inhabit  the  islauds, 
belong  to  the  same  race  or  family  of  men  as  the  Indians  of  North  America.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well  doubted  whether,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  appropriations 
made  for  the  general  seryice  of  the  Indian  Office,  as  known  and  recognized  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  can,  with  propriety,  without  distinct  and  definite  legislation 
authorizing  it  to  be  done,  be  expended  in  providing  for  the  wants  and  subsistence  of 
the  people  of  Alaska.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  bring  this  semi-barba¬ 
rous  and  uncivilized  people  under  the  influence  of  the  beneficial  provisions  made  for 
the  Indian  tribes  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Office  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  Congress  the  information  which 
is  contained  in  the  several  papers  herein  referred  to. 

I  have  expressed  the  views  contained  in  this  communication  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
viting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  in  order  that  such  legislation  may  be 
introduced  and  perfected  as  will  lead  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  owes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  without  having  such  result  accomplished 
by  what  would  be  at  least  a  very  doubtful,  if  not  a  clearly  erroneous,  interpretation 
of  existing  laws. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


C.  DELANO, 


Secretary. 


The  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C.,  March  14,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  department  of 
the  19th  ultimo,  of  a  communication  from  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brnnot,  chairman  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  accompanied  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  board  on  the 
13th  of  January  last,  and  a  letter  from  Senator  Morrill  on  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs 
in  Alaska. 

By  this  resolution  it  is  proposed  that  the  Indian  tribes  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  sum  of  $45,000  of  the  appropriation  ‘‘For 
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tlie  support  of  schools  not.  otherwise  provided  for”  be  devoted  to  the  education  and 
civilization  of  said  Indians. 

The  lion.  L.  M.  Morrill  states  that  the  Indian  commission,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  had  recommended  that  a  special  amount  he  appropriated  for  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  but  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  preferred 
to  make  the  appropriation  for  support  of  schools,  &c.,  general,  leaving  it  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  apply  such  part  thereof  to  Alaska  Indians  as  in  his  discretion  should  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Mr.  Brunot’s  letter  having  been  referred  to  this  office  for  its  views  on  the  subject 
embraced  therein,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  without  disparaging  the  importance  of 
early  efforts  for  advancing  in  civilization  the  natives  of  Alaska,  I  cannot  recommend 
the  application  to  that  purpose  of  any  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  act  of  July 
15,  1870,  for  the  support  of  manual-labor  and  other  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  at 
present  under  the  control  of  the  department.  My  reasons  for  withhold! ngsuch  rec¬ 
ommend  dion  are  threefold : 

1.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1870,  in  the  respect 
mentioned,  must  be  held  to  apply  only  to  Indian  tribes  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  department  would  not  be  justified  in 
extending  its  agencies  over  a  people  numbering  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  by  authority 
of  anything  contained  in  that  act.  Even  were  the  right  to  do  so  unquestioned,  I 
should  not  regard  it  as  judicious  to  commit  the  department  to  a  work  involving  the 
necessity  of  continued  appropriations,  and  upon  an  increasing  scale,  without  some 
distinct  expression  of  intention  and  purpose  of  the  law-making  power. 

2.  The  department  has,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  requested  such  a 
modification  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1870,  as  will  allow  the  balance  of  $93,717.91  to  be 
applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  such  times,  in  such 
sums,  and  for  such  tribes  and  bands  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  required  in  promoting 
education  among  the  Indians. 

If  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  in  accordance  with  this  recom¬ 
mendation  should  become  a  law,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  balance  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  remaining  could  be  applied  with  much  larger  results  of  good  to  tribes  nearer 
at  hand,  and  with  which  the  government  has  long  sustained  relations. 

3.  I  suggest  with  diffidence  whether  it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  that,  in  advance 
of  legislation  for  the  organization  of  Alaska  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
natives  of  that  region  should  be  administratively  recognized  as  Indians  within  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  laws  organizing  the  Indian  Office. 

The  efforts  and  expenditures  proposed  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Brunot  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  yield  any  considerable  result  of  a  positive  character  within  the 
time  which  will  probably  precede  the  organization  of  some  form  of  government  for 
this  district.  But  the  effects  of  such  administrative  treatment  might  be  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  inasmuch  as,  if  regarded  as  Indians,  these  natives  must  be  held  to  be  subject 
to  a  constitutional  disqualification  for  citizenship.  For  myself  I  have  never  believed 
that  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  Indians  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  any 
more  than  are  Esquimaux  or  Kanakas,  and  I  am  disposed  to  avoid  entirely  the  use  of 
the  word  Indians  as  applied  to  them.  The  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  me  to  in¬ 
cline  toward  an  Asiatic  origin,  at  least  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  of  the 
islands  are  concerned.  The  inference  from  their  geographical  position,  strong  as  it 
may  be,  is  hardly  so  strong  as  the  inference  from  their  singular  mimetic  gifts  and  the 
high  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity  which  they  are  capable  of  attaining.  These  are 
qualities  characteristic  of  the  Oriental,  and  they  are  precisely  the  qualities  in  which 
the  North  American  Indian  is  most  deficient.  But  without  attempting  to  establish 
their  connection  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  or  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  lost 
tribes,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  if  it  be  shown  that  the  department 
is  not  concluded  by  any  irresistible  sequence  to  treat  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  Indians 
within  the  intention  of  the  law  organizing  the  Indian  Office.  That  it  is  undesirable 
to  do  so  appears  to  me  plain.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  excluding  Indians 
from  the  political  body  is  so  far  invidious  and  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  that 
instrument,  and  more  especially  to  the  spirit  of  the  recent  amendments  thereto,  that 
it  should  be  construed  strictly,  not  extending  unnecessarily  to  races  of  a  questionable 
ethnical  type  and  occupying  a  position  practically  distinct  and  apart  from  the  range 
of  the  undoubted  Indian  tribes  of  the  continent.  *  *  *  *  # 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Pittsburgh,  April  4,  1872. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  in  February,  by  direction  of  the  board  of  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inclosing  a  reso- 
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lution  of  tlie  hoard,  recommending  that  part  of  an  existing  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  Indians  should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  natives 
of  Alaska. 

[■  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  communicated  further  with  the  board  on  the 
subject,  but  I  learn  from  a  printed  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  both  Secretary  Delano  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  some  objections  to  the  propositions  of  the 
board.  I  was  glad  to  find  from  the  letter  that  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  appreciate  the  duty  and  obligations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  and  the  importance  of  early  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  are  but  few,  I  think,  who  will  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  care  for  this  people ;  but,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  relations  to  the  aboriginals,  and  the  reluctance  to  increase  expenditures, 
some  may  desire  to  postpone  the  necessary  legislation. 

Our  board  believes  that  in  view  of  the  process  of  demoralization  now  going  on  in 
Alaska,  early  counteracting  measures  are  imperatively  called  for,  and  are  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  true  economy.  The  longer  a  commencement  of  the  work  is  postponed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  obstacles  to  success  and  the  more  costly  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  hope  that  yourself  and  your  committee  may  have  the  like  opinions,  I  venture 
to  submit  the  inclosed  draught  of  a  bill  embodying  what  seems  to  he  the  best  plan  for 
adoption  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska  are  superior  to  the  average  of  the  American  Indians.  On  the  coast  and  islands 
they  live  in  wooden  houses  (some  with  glass  windows),  having  doors  and  interior 
arrangements  like  the  cabins  of  ships.  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis  describes  the  Aleutes 
(War  Department  Report,  1870,  page  60)  as  an  “  honest,  peaceful  race  of  people,  very 
nearly  approaching  a  state  of  semi-civilization,  which  they  had  already  acquired  under 
great  disadvantages. ”  The  Koloshians  are  said  to  be  quick,  shrewd,  and  willing  to 
learn. 

F.  K.  Louthan,  who  was  three  years  in  Alaska,  says  of  the  Sitkas :  ‘  ‘Their  village  con¬ 
sists  of  fifty-six  houses,  well  built.  *  *  *  They  are  industrious  and  ingenious,  and  able 
to  imitate  admirably  almost  anything  placed  before  them.”  Of  the  Koloshians  he  says  : 
“  They  are  quite  as  intelligent  and  easy  of  culture,  needing  only  the  same  system  of 
education  as  the  Hydas  to,  in  a  very  short  time,  fully  utilize  them  for  every  purpose  of 
government  and  usefulness.”  Among  the  Hydas  and  Chemseans  he  says  “  can  be  found 
men  and  women  of  high  culture  and  refinement,  fit  to  adorn  almost  any  position  in 
life.”  The  Aleutes,  numbering  from  4,000  to  5,000,  are  nearly  all  professing  Christians 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

Hon.  William  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka  (in  report  of  Board  of  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners,  1869  page  38),  says  of  the  Aleutes:  “Many  of  them  are  highly  educated.”  *  *  * 
The  administrator  of  the  fur  company  often  reposed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of 
their  best  navigators  was  Aleutian  ;  their  best  traders  and  accountants  were  Aleu¬ 
tians.” 

It  cannot  be  that  a  race  of  people  capable  of  such  elevation  as  this  shall  be  left  to 
date  their  downward  progress  in  demoralization,  ending  in  final  extinction,  to  the 
transfer  of  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  surely  the  American  people  will 
sustain  Congress  in  any  reasonable  effort  to  prevent  so  disgraceful  a  result.  Major- 
General  Halleck,  in  a  report  to  the  War  Department  in  1869,  estimated  the  number  of 
Indians  in  Alaska  at  70,000,  but  Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  in  his  work  on  Alaska,  states  the 
number  at  27,664,  including  1,421  creoles  or  mixed-bloods. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  and  islands  seem  to  be  more  susceptible  of  education 
and  more  anxious  for  civilization  than  the  interior  tribes,  and  for  this  reason  the 
words  “coast  and  islands”  are  used  iu  the  proposed  bill. 

Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1869, 
where  you  will  find  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  which  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Colyer,  who  visited  that  country  under  the  auspices  of  t  he  board.  In  connection 
with  the  proposition  to  place  the  natives  of  Alaska  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  I  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1870,  pages  23,  25,  236,  339,  345. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BRUNOT, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  M.  C., 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

P.  S. — I  send  you  with  this  a  cameo  ring,  made  by  an  Alaska  Indian,  as  an  example 
of  their  expertness  in  carving.  They  make  many  such  things,  and  this  one,  which 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  from  English  or  American  work,  is  probably  quite  equal 
to  similar  work  among  us. 

A  BILL  to  establish  schools  among  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

Whereas,  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  government  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  that 
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country,  many  of  whom  are  reported  to  he  docile,  peaceful,  partially  civilized,  apt  in 
mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  instruction  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  believed  to  he  sound  policy,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  adopt  prompt  measures  for  their  education  and  Christianization,  with  a  view 
to  their  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  native  inhabitants  and  creoles  or  mixed-bloods  resident 
upon  the  coast  and  islands  of  Alaska  be,  and  are  hereby,  placed  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
educational  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
establishing,  under  competent  Christian  teachers,  manual-labor  or  other  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  said  native  inhabitants  in  the  English  language,  the  common 
branches  of  English  education,  the  principles  of  republican  government,  and  such  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  composed  of  Felix  R.  Brunot, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Robert  Campbell,  Saint  Louis;  Nathan  Bishop,  New  York ; 
William  E.  Dodge,  New  York;  John  Y.  Farwell,  Chicago;  George 
H.  Stuart,  Philadelphia;  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston;  John  I).  Lang, 
Maine;  a  body  of  men  honored  and  respected  for  their  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  other  sterling  qualities  by  the  whole  nation.  For  years  these 
men  pleaded  for  some  action  by  which  the  native  races  of  Alaska  might 
be  educated  into  American  citizenship.  In  their  annual  report  for 
1872,  page  18,  referring  to  the  failure  to  secure  the  benefit  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  that  was  made  for  educational  purposes  in  Alaska, 
they  say : 

It  was  understood  by  the  board  that  the  act  of  Congress  July  15,  1870,  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  u  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided 
for”  included  the  sum  of  $50,000  which  had  been  asked  for  education  in  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  did  not  feel  au¬ 
thorized  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  appropriation  to  Alaska  for  reasons  given  in  a 
communication  to  the  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated  March  16, 
1872.  *  *  *  *  The  reluctance  felt  on  all  sides  to  extend  the  operations  of  the 

Indian  Bureau  to  Alaska,  and  the  belief  that  the  Aleutes  and  possibly  other  natives 
of  that  country  are  not  Indians,  is  shared  by  the  board;  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
an  elfort  was  made  made,  through  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  alone  and  place 
the  educational  interests  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  under  the  care  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  prompt  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  measures  may  be  adopted  to  stop  the  process  of  demoralization  which  com¬ 
menced  among  the  Alaskians  with  the  transfer  of  their  country  to  the  United  States. 

With  this  all  public  action  with  reference  to  education  seems  to  have 
ceased,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  1877.  In  that  year  I  visited 
Alaska  and  established  the  school  at  Fort  Wrangel.  Upon  my  return 
to  New  York  the  secretaries  of  the  Mission  Board  addressed  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

*  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

Presbyterian  Mission  House, 

No.  23  Centre  Street,  New  York,  December  10,  1877. 

Hon.  and  Dear  Sir:  Last  June  a  petition  was  sent  ns  from  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska, 
pleading  for  a  school  and  teachers.  The  plea  was  so  urgent  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
sou,  superintendent  of  our  mission  and  educational  work  in  the  Territories,  visited 
Alaska.  He  found  no  schools  in  all  that  section,  except  the  form  of  one  at  Wrangel, 
taught  by  an  uneducated  native  from  British  Columbia.  So  great  was  the  desire  to 
learn  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language,  that  even  such  a  school  averaged  over 
50  pupils  during  last  winter,  principally  adults.  Dr.  Jackson  at  once  organized  a  good 
school  and  left  an  efficient  teacher  in  charge.  Since  then  we  have  had  applications  from 
various  sections  of  Alaska  for  similar  schools.  We  are  willing  to  do  this  and  co-oper- 
|te  with  your  department  in  building  up  at  the  several  central  points  of  population 
industrial  schools,  where,  in  addition  to  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  the 
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men  shall  be  taught  the  carpenter  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  women  sew¬ 
ing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  nursing,  &c.  To  give  efficiency  to  this  wise  and  hu¬ 
mane  policy  of  the  government  it  would  be  wise  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  $ - ,  te 

be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Verv  truly,  vours, 

HENRY  KENDALL, 
CYRUS  DICKSON, 

Secretaries. 

Report  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1877,  pages 
26  and  27  : 

The  Indians  of  Alaska,  numbering  over  20,000,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  have  at  least  a  moral  claim  upon  the  government  for  assistance  in  the 
way  of  civilization.  *  *  *  Under  the  policy  of  letting  these  tribes  alone,  Indians 

who  are  as  yet  without  the  influence  of  either  the  virtues  or  vices  of  civilization  will 
gradually  become  victims  to  the  practice  of  whisky-drinking  and  other  deteriorating 
influences;  those  whose  contact  with  whites  has  already  resulted  in  demoralization 
will  become  still  more  degraded ;  and  those  who  under  Russian  rule  and  influence 
became  partially  civilized  will,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  restraints  and  protection  of 
Russian  law,  and  the  failure  to  substitute  the  authoritv  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
eminent,  relapse  into  barbarism. 

The  fact  that  these  tribes  are  not  dependent 'on  the  government  for  subsistence,  and 
are  not  occupying  lands  which  United  States  citizens  covet,  should  not  serve  as  an 
argument  for  leaving  them  without  law,  order,  or  civilizing  influences.  Unless  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  abandon  Alaska  altogether,  some  plan  for  bring¬ 
ing  these  Indians  under  civilizing  control  of  the  government  should  be  adopted  at  an 
early  day,  especially  for  furnishing  them  educational  facilities.  I  would  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  special  agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  wants  and  make  report  thereon,  to  be  the  basis  of  future  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


And  again  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  1880,  page  vii : 


The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  necessity  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Alaska  Indians,  but  thus  far  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  matter.  *  *  *  A  comparatively  small  expenditure  in  that  direc¬ 

tion  could,  in  this  slow  but  sure  way,  be  made  of  incalculable  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
Alaska  Indians. 


At  the  ninth  annual  conference  (January,  1880),  page  06  of  annual 
report,  1870 : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  earnestly  request  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  make  an  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  in  Alaska,  that  they  may 
share  with  other  Indians  in  educational  privileges. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1870,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  reply  to  his  request  for  a 
report  of  the  situation  : 


Board  of  Home  Missions  of  tiie  Presbyterian  Church, 

Mission  House,  23  Centre  Street, 

New  York,  October  15,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  returned  from  a  special  visit  to  the  native  tribes  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,  we  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  of  last  winter  that  we 
should  send  you  some  report  of  our  impressions.  We  visited  Sitka,  Fort  Wraugel, 
the  coast  along  Prince  Frederick  Sound,  and  up  the  Stickeen  River,  also  Tongass  and 
the  British  schools  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Metlakatla.  We  also  saw  representatives  of 
several  other  tribes  visiting  at  Fort  Wrangel.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
progress  those  people  have  made  in  civilization  as  compared  with  the  Indians  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota.  We  found  them  industrious  and  easily  governed.  We 
found  them  serving  as  deck  hands,  pilots,  and  cooks  on  the  small  river  steamers  that 
ply  on  the  Stickeen.  They  manifested  an  eagerness  to  learn  and  improve  their  con¬ 
dition  in  life  that  is  very  commendable  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
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From  Dixon’s  Inlet  on  the  south  for  300  to  400  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  head  of 
Lynn  Channel  the  several  tribes,  with  but  one  exception,  speak  a  common  tongue,  the 
Thlinket,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  any  effort  to  establish  schools.  The 
exception  spoken  of  is  the  Hydali  tribe,  that  have  a  language  of  their  own.  The  Ton- 
gass  and  Hydali,  in  the  south,  number  about  1,200;  the  Stickeens,  about  1,000;  the 
Kakes  and  Kous,  about  568;  the  Awks,  640;  the  Takoos,  500  or  600;  Chilcats,  1,000; 
Hootchenoos,  66(5;  Hoonyalis,  about  1,000;  Sitkians,  721,  with  scattered  ones  making 
about  7,000  speaking  the  Thlinket  tongue.  We  have  already  established  schools  at 
Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  aud  are  arranging  to  establish  schools  among  the  Chilcats  and 
Hydalis.  These  schools  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  if  the  government 
would  aid  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  doing  among  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Territories. 
The  few  thousand  dollars  judiciously  spent  now  in  giving  that  people  an  elementary 
education  and  instruction  in  the  industries  will  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  future  wars.  We  found  a  very  strong  desire  among  the  natives  we  met  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  among  their  several  tribes. 

Knowing  your  great  zeal  to  elevate  the  masses  and  free  the  oppressed  and  lift  our 
common  humanity  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  comfort,  we  confidently  look 
to  you  to  take  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  will  secure  Congressional  aid  in  the 
school  work  among  the  native  races  of  Alaska. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HENKY  KENDALL. 
SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Hon.  Carl  Scihurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  December  1,  1879. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  received  your  letter  concerning  the  success  of  your  mission  in  Alaska. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  you  give  me  and  glad  to  learn 
that  you  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  good. 

This  department  would  with  pleasure  extend  a  helping  hand  to  your  endeavors  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians  there,  had  it  any  funds  at  its  disposal  or  any  authority  at 
law  for  doing  so.  But  both  these  indispensable  things  are  wanting.  It  might  per¬ 
haps  be  proper  that  you  should  apply  to  Congress  in  the  way  of  petition  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  in  aid  of  the  efforts  to  educate  the  Alaska  Indians. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


C.  SC  II  UIi  Z. 


H.  Kendall,  Esq., 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Esq. 


Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  a  meeting  was 
called  in  New  York  City  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Alaska,  to  confer 
and  agree  on  some  line  of  action  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
general  government.  This  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1880,  and 
resulted  in  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  the  following  paper: 


A  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  government  of 
Alaska,  the  native  inhabitants  of  which  and  creoles  of  mixed  blood  are  docile,  peace¬ 
ful,  partially  civilized,  apt  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  instruction; 

And  whereas  it  is  believed  to  be  the  wise  policy  as  well  as  duty  of  the  government 
to  adopt  prompt  measures  for  their  education  with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  ; 

Aud  whereas  it  is  both  cheaper  and  more  humane  to  give  them  educational  facilities 
now  than  to  fight  them  hereafter  at  a  largely  increased  cost; 

And  whereas  they  are  a  self-supporting  people,  needing  no  annuities,  clothing,  or 
rations  from  the  government,  but  do  need  teachers,  which  they  cannot  procure  for 
themselves; 

And  whereas  the  government  receives  an  annual  revenue  from  Alaska  of  $317,500, 
and  only  returns  to  that  country  in  the  form  of  salaries  of  United  States  officers,  pay 
of  monthly  mail  steamer,  support  of  steam  revenue-cutter,  &c.,  the  sum  of  about 
$65,000,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  over  $250,000: 

Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  memorialize 
your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  from  the  revenue  of  Alaska  in  the  Treasury  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  expended  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  establishment  under  competent  teachers  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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native  population  and  credos  of  Alaska  in  the  English  language,  the  common  branches 
of  an  English  education,  the  principles  of  a  republican  government,  and  such  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

With  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 


SHELDON  JACKSON, 

Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Schools  in  the  Territories. 

JNO.  LAN  AH  AN, 

Pastor  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  February  2,  1880. 


The  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  presented  the  memorial  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1880,  Hon.  Senator  Dawes  presented  it  to  the 
S  ate,  saying : 

I  present  a  petition  signed  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  schools  in  the  Territories,  and  Rev.  John  Lanahan,  pastor  of  the  Foundry  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Washington  City,  in  which  they  represent  to  Congress  that 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  when  purchased  by  the  United  States,  had  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  maintained  by  the  Russian  Government ;  that  upon  our  taking  control  of  that 
Territory  the  whole  system  expired,  and  the  entire  Territory  has  been  left  without  any 
means  of  education ;  that  the  present  generation  is  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  re¬ 
lapsing  into  barbarism  ;  that  the  United  States  is  receiving  into  its  Treasury  from  the 
Territory  every  year  $317, 500,  more  than  4  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  original  pur¬ 
chase;  that  it  pays  back  for  the  benetit  of  the  Territory  only  $65,000  of  this  sum,  and 
they  pray  that  out  of  the  $250,000  net  revenue  received  into  the  Treasury  every  year 
from  Alaska,  $50,000  of  it  may  be  appropriated  for  some  system  of  education  to  those 
people  whom  we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  Russia  to  provide  for  in  the  treaty  of  pur¬ 
chase.  I  move  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I  commend  it  to  their  careful  consideration. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  memorial  was  reported  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  was  done. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  James  E.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  following  memorandum  was  sub¬ 
mitted  : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15,  1880. 

Hon.  and  Dear  Sir  :  Almost  constant  traveling  since  I  met  you  in  the  committee- 
room  has  prevented  an  earlier  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  write  out 
a  memorandum  of  the  principal  points  with  reference  to  the  petition  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  educational  facilities  for  Alaska.  The  memorial  itself  embodies  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  government  should  grant  this  petition  and  why  it  is  proper  and  just 
that  you  should  report  a  bill  to  that  effect.  Also  see  the  remarks  of  Senator  Dawes  on 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial.  The  presentation  of  Senator  Dawes  and  the  memo¬ 
rial  present  their  own  reasons  why  Congress  should  make  the  appropriation. 

In  addition  permit  me  to  say  that  Congress,  with  the  warmest  approval  of  the  best 
portion  of  American  citizens,  has  for  years  past  recognized  its  duty  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion  for  Indian  youths,  but  up  to  this  time  has  never  recognized  its  duty  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Alaska. 

This  memorial  asks  that  they  be  granted  the  same  privileges  as  the  native  tribes  of 
Dakota,  Montana,  or  other  Territories,  with  this  difference :  The  appropriations  for 
schools  among  the  Dakota,  Montana,  and  other  Indians  are  administered  through  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alaska  natives  it  is  proposed  to  administer  through  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Among  the  Dakota,  Montana,  and  other  Indians,  the  work  of  the  government  is  a 
mixed  one.  It  not  only  educates,  but  to  some  extent  feeds,  clothes,  and  issues  annui¬ 
ties.  But  with  the  Aiaskans  there  are  no  treaties  or  annuities  needed.  It  is  purely 
and  solely  an  educational  work,  and  as  such  more  properly  comes  under  that  branch 
of  the  government. 

2d.  There  will  be  fewer  complications  and  greater  freedom  of  execution  under  the 
Educational  than  the  Indian  Bureau. 
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Again,  if  good  schools  can  he  established  among  those  natives  before  the  advent  of 
many  whites,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  resist  the  temptations  of  whisky  that 
come  into  frontier  countries  with  the  first  traders. 

In  1870  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  education  in  Alaska,  hut  on  account  of 
doubts  as  to  authority  to  administer,  it  was  never  used  for  that  purpose.  See  Annual 
Report  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1872,  pages  152,  134  (which  is  also  copied 
into  this  report).  We  now  ask  that  a  similar  sum  be  reappropriated. 

Further,  the  appropriation  asked  for  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue  of  that 
section,  and  surely  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  request  that  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
that  country  should  be  used  by  the  government  in  advancing  their  civilization  and 
comfort. 

Perhaps  the  following  form  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

For  the  prevention  of  future  wars,  for  the  honor  of  our  nation,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  for  the  elevating  influence  of  the  Gospel  that  will  follow  government 
schools,  I  would  ask  you  to  use  your  high  position  and  great  influence  in  pushing  the 
following  or  some  similar  bill  through  the  Senate. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Hon.  James  E.  Bailey, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


A  copy  of  the  memorandum  furnished  the  Hon.  James  E.  Bailey  was 
also  sent  to  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Burnside,  in  response  to  the  following  letter : 


Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  16,  1880. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  send  me  any  pamphlets  or  circular  you  may  have 
published  touching  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Alaska.  I  am  interested  in  having  a 
system  of  education  established  there. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 

United  States  Senator. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 


Superin  ten  dent,  <jx‘. 


Population  of  Alaska,  from  report  of  Ivan  Petrojf,  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census. 


Settlements. 


A ttoo  . 

Atkha  (Naza) . 

Oumnak  (Nickolsky) 
Iliuliuk  (Oonalashka) 

Makushin . 

Koshigin . 

Chernovsky . 

Borka . 

Akutan . 

Akoon. . 

Avatanok . 


Whites. 

Creoles. 

Aleuts. 

Totals. 

Male. 

Female. 

© 

a 

a 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

. 

15 

17 

39 

35 

107 

2 

6 

8 

106 

114 

236 

2 

. 

4 

4 

59 

58 

127 

14 

. 

80 

82 

126 

104 

406 

1 

' 

13 

17 

12 

19 

62 

1 

...... 

31 

42 

74 

3 

1 

3 

45 

49 

101 

1 

3 

3 

65 

68 

140 

2 

33 

30 

65 

1 

25 

29 

55 

s 

11 

19 

| . 

to 
i  oo 

- ' 

122 

134 

549 

559 

1,392 

Belkovsky . 

Nickolaievsky .  . 

Portassov  (Morshevoi) 

Vosnessensky . 

Ounga . 1 . 

Korovinsky . 

Pirate  Cove . 


9 

2 

39 

50 

2 

12 

9 

1 

15 

30 

39 

26 

18 

7 

34 

2 

107 

116 

82 

86 

268 

22 

21 

43 

41 

36 

100 

8 

13 

22 

46 

55 

185 

. 

44 

199 

211 
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Population  of  Alaska ,  from  report  of  Ivan  Petroff,  fc. — Continued. 


Settlements. 

Whites. 

Aleuts. 

Total. 

Males. 

1 

| 

Females. 

Males. 

j  Females. 

Prybilov  group : 

Saint  Paul . 

13 

4 

1 

128 

35 

156 

53 

298 

92 

17 

1 

163  209 

390 

Villages. 

Whites. 

Creoles. 

Kodiak  In- 
nuits. 

Total. 

3 

'S 

i 

£ 

CO 

rsj 

3 

© 

a 

© 

£ 

00 

<D 

3 

0Q 

© 

•a 

a 

© 

& 

Saint,  Paul  TTarlinr . . . . . _  _ . . 

19 

2 

1 

124 

24 

40 

20 

104 

129 

32 

38 

25 

91 

6 

54 

9 

45 

288 

157 

78 

45 

339 

41 

32 

76 

301 

114 

101 

141 

WnnH  nr  Tiipftsmvi  TrIathI  _  _ . . 

Velnvni  nr  Spniee  Tslafid . . . . . . . 

Onzinkie . . . 

A fin <rn n, lc  ....  . . . . . . 

76 

20 

17 

36 

139 

66 

48 

67 

109 

123 

68 

21 

15 

40 

138 

48 

49 
fid 

Onganak  T^orth . . . . 

Ongnnak  Smith  . . . . . . . 

Oni  a, 1c  . . . . . 

. 

Karluk . . . 

12 

12 

Akhiok  . . . . .....  ...... 

Ayakhtalik . 

2 

3 

13 

10 

10 

1 

. 

2 

6 

10 

7 

12 

Kagniak  . . . 

1 

Three  Saints  Pay . . . . . . . . 

87  219 

1 38  278 

Orlovsk . 

Mitrofania . . . . . 

22 

30 

25 

18 

218 

37 

46 

Kaluiak . 

19 
12 
10 
94 

20 
22 

10 

13 

8 

87 

17 

18 

Sutkhoom . 

Kuyukak . . . . 

Katmai . . . . . . 

19 

18 

Kukak . 

Douglas . 

2 

4 

22 

1 

384 

386 

838 

875 

2,006 

Villages, 

Whites. 

Creoles. 

Kodiak  In- 
nuits. 

Kenaitze. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Alexandrovsk  . . . . . 

1 

4 

4 

17 

39 

Seldovia . . . 

2 

1 

9. 

38 

30 

. 

73 

Laida . 

40 

38 

78 

Niniltehik . 

16 

14 

30 

Kassilov . . . . 

30 

29 

59 

Chinila . 

7 

8 

15 

Chkituk . 

2 

3 

38 

30 

73 

Kenai  Station  . . . 

2 

1 

7 

10 

Skilakli . 

48 

52 

100 

Nikislika . 

37 

31 

68 

Kinnik . 

2 

138 

116 

256 

Sushetno . 

78 

68 

146 

Toyonok  . 

2 

3 

7 

12 

13 

37 

9 

27 

37 

51 

47  , 

428 

385 

984 
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Population  of  Bristol  Bay  District . 


• 

Whites. 

Creoles. 

Bristol  Bay 
Innuits. 

Togiak  In- 
iSuits. 

Aleuts. 

Villages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tkkliaonmite  . 

90 

72 

Pano-vvik  (2  villages) . 

101 

91 

T  era  0*1  V . 

56 

62 

Oocashik  . 

130 

115 

'Don a trasliik  . 

20 

17 

\TflsVii4rli  . 

22 

18 

Tv  o  0*0*1  imp*  . 

14 

15 

. 

Ivaakinalvli . 

68 

51 

. 

Ckikak  . 

.. 

25 

26 

Tli^rmia.  . 

29 

20 

T\  lrliilv  . 

. 

51 

40 

Ekuk  . 

57 

55 

1 

50 

36 

42 

49 

. 

A  n  a  ini  a,V  _ 

48 

39 

T\annlik  .  . 

1 

76 

66 

T\  ole  iiak  . . . 

. . 

54 

50 

A  knlwikr.hnk  . 

| 

35 

37 

. 

A  inviva  k _ _ 

27 

25 

TV  ali  cnak . 

50 

41 

M  nl  fell  a  til  a, . 

. 

92 

88 

"R’nlinklipak  . 

. 

. 

45 

38 

24 

"VTiiklitnligmnte . 

27 

Igusliek  . 

39 

35 

Kulluk  . 

35 

30 

Ooallikk  . 

37 

31 

Togia.k  Station  . 

1 

3 

7 

9 

2 

To  giagamute . 

131 

145 

Ikaliukha . 

101 

91 

Tnnniaklipnk  _ _ _ 

71 

66 

Kassianmute  . 

299 

316 

ETulatok  . 

108 

103 

1\  i  ssa, Vakli 

96 

85 

A  noogamok . . 

109 

-405 

Total . 

1 

51 

39 

1,105 

994 

915 

911 

174 

150 

i 

Total. 


162 

192 

118 

245 

37 

40 

29 

119 

51 
49 
91 

112 

178 

87 

142 

104 

72 

52 
91 

180 

83 

51 

74 

65 

68 

22 

276 

192 

137 

615 

211 

181 

214 


4,  340 


Population  of  Kuskolcvim  Division. 


Settlements. 


Tzalia  vagamute . 

Mumtrahamute . 

Kl-changamute . 

Takiketagamute . 

Aguliagamute . 

Quineliahamute . 

Shineyagamute . 

Kuskokvagamute . 

Tliutagamute . . . 

Chimiagamute . 

Apokagamute  . 

Kik-khwigagamute . 

Shovenagamute  . 

Kakhuiyagamute . 

A.kooligamute . 

Nagkai'khlawigamute . 

Ta'ihiaratzoriamute . 

Lomawigamute . 

Napaliayagamute . 

N  apaskiagamnte . 

Mumtrekhlagamute  village 
Mumtrekklagamute  station 

Kooigamute . 

Kulj-khlugainute . 

Kik-khtagamute . 

Paimute . 

Akkiagamute . 

Tuluksak . 

Kwigalogamute . 


a 


M 


t>  ao 

JS.-S 

o  P 
®  p 


48 

162 

18 

21 

120 

83 

40 

24 

40 
71 
94 

9 

58 

8 

162 

193 

52 

81 

98 

196 

41 

29 
215 

75 

232 

30 
175 
150 
314 


I  n  g  a  1  i 
tribes. 

6 

r* 

* 

1 

1 . 

1 . 

. 1 

. 

. ;; 

! 

n 

. 

:::::::: 

Total. 


48 

162 

18 

21 

120 

83 

40 

24 

40 
71 
94 

9 

58 

8 

162 

193 

52 

81 

98 

196 

41 

29 
215 

75 

232 

30 
175 
150 
314 
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Population  of  Kuskokvim  Division — Continued. 


a  . 

M 

Settlements. 

Kuskokv 

Innuits 

•S 

a** 

H 

White. 

Total. 

A  single  house . . . . . 

10 

10 

Tookhlagamute . . . 

92 

92 

A  single  house . . 

10 

10 

Oogowigamute . . . 

206 

206 

Kaltkhagainute . 

106 

106 

Okliogainute . . . 

127 

127 

Toolooka-auahamute  . 

59 

59 

Kokhlokhtokhpagamute . . . 

51 

51 

Kolmakovsky  Redoute . 

5 

2 

2 

9 

Roaming  Koltchanes  .  . 

35 

35 

Xapaimute . . 

60 

60 

Village  at  headwatei's . - . . . 

50 

50 

3,  505 

147 

2 

3,  654 

Population  of  Yukon  Delta  and  coast  extending  to  right  bank  of  Lower  Kuskokvim. 


Innuits. 


Pikmiktalik . .  10 

Pastoliakli .  80 

Kigiklitawik .  20 

Kotlik .  8 

Fetkina  Barabara .  30 

Village,  name  unknown. .  6 

Iugeeliuk . . .  8 

Kaslmtuk .  18 

Chefokhlagamu fce,  three  villages _  15 

Chefokhlagamute .  5 

Chefoklilagamute .  6 

Igiagagamute .  10 

Askinak .  175 

Kashunok .  125 

Kaialigamute . , .  100 

Ookagainute .  25 

Oonakagomute .  20 

Tanunak  .  8 


Innuits. 


Kaliookhlogamute . 

Kashigalagamute . * . 

Nulaklitolagamu  te . 

Agiukchugamute . 

Chi  cli  i  n  agamute . 

Chalitmute . 

Anogogmute . 

Kougigauagamute . 

Koolwagawigamute . 

Ivinagamute . 

Village,  name  unknown _ , . 

Kwigatblogamute . 

Nunockogmute . 

Nauwogalokblagamute . 

Villages  on  Big  Lake . 

Yukon  Delta,  between  Pastolik  and 

Cape  Romantzov . 

Small  places  in  interior . 


30 

10 

25 

35 

6 

60 

75 

175 

10 

60 

15 

30 

40 

100 

166 

300 

200 


Total .  2,006 


Population  of  Yukon  or  Kvikhpak  Innuits  from  Uplioon  Mouth  to  Anwik. 


Settlements. 

Innuits. 

Creoles. 

Whites. 

Total.. 

Komarov  Odinotchka . 

12 

1 

IS 

Alexeiev  Odinotchka . . . 

15 

1 

16 

Eliseiev’s  Barabara . 

20 

20 

Obatinakh  . 

40 

40 

Andreievsky  Redoute . 

12 

2 

1 

15 

Stari-kwikhpak  village . . . 

90 

90 

Razhoinikskaia  village . 

151 

151 

Ooglovia  village . 

102 

. 

102 

Ingahame  . 

63 

63 

Single  house . 

10 

10 

Staraia  Selenie . 

55 

55 

Ikogmute . 

143 

5 

148 

John’s  Station . 

35 

1 

1 

37 

Ruibnaia . 

40 

40 

Pogoresliapka . 

121 

121 

Single  house . 

9 

9 

Paimute . 

89 

89 

Askhomute . 

30 

30 

1  gnokhal  skainute . 

175 

174 

Make  y  mute . 

121 

121 

Total . 

1,  333 

10 

2 

1,345 

S.  Ex.  30 - 3 
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NORTON  SOUND. 


Oonalakleet .  100 

Igawik .  0 

Tup-hamikwa .  10 

Shaktolik .  00 

Oonadhtolik .  15 

Head  of  Norton  Bay  (scattered) .  20 

Ogowinanagak .  20 

Kwikh . - .  30 

Nubviaklicliugaluk .  30 

At-nuk . 20 

Ignituk .  100 

Ckiookuk .  15 

Tup-ka-ak .  15 

Okpiktolik .  12 

Imoklitegokhsbuk .  30 

Cliitnashuak .  20 

Ayaclieruk .  60 

Oo-innakhtagowik .  10 

Small  village  opposite  Sledge  Island .  10 

Aziak  (Sledge  Island) .  50 


Total .  633 


The  number  of  Eskimos  from  King’s  Island  eastward  to  Point  Barrow 
on  the  Arctic  coast  has  been  procured  from  careful  count  and  estimates 
of  Capt.  E.  E.  Smith,  who  served  as  ice-pilot  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Thomas  Corwin,  during  her  Arctic  cruise  last  summer.  He  reports  32 
settlements,  as  follows: 


Oku  vagamute  (King’s  Island) . 

Nook  (Cape  Douglas) . 

Kaviazagamute  (Lake  Imorook) - 

Siniogamute  (Port  Clarence)  . 

Cape  York . 

Kingigamute  (Cape  Prince  of  Wales) 

Inal  it  (East  Diomede  Island) . 

Village  opposite  ;  name  unknown... 

Ta-aplcuk  (Cape  Espenburg) . 

Kugalukmute . 

Kongigamute  (Bnckland  River) . 

Selawigamute  (Selawik  Lake) . 

Kikiktagamute  (Kotzebue  Sound)  .. 
Slieslialegamute  (Kotzebue  Sound).. 

Tikizat . 

An-iyakli . 

Cape  Sepping . 

Ip-Not . ‘ . 

Takirak  . . 

Cape  Dyer . 

Cape  Lisburne . 

Point  Lay . 

Otok-kok  (Icy  Cape) . 

Kolumatourok . 

Noona-agamute . 

Ootaiowik . 

Biuosliuragin . 

Ootiwakli . 

Refuge  Inlet . 

Kokmullit  (Point  Barrow) . 

Colville  River . 

In  the  Interior: 

Koo-agamutes . 

Noatagamutes . 

Killai'mutes . 


100 

36 

200 

36 

24 
400 

40 

18 

42 

12 

90 

100 

200 

100 

75 

25 
50 
40 

276 

15 

13 

30 

50 

45 

74 

55 

29 

225 

40 

200 

50 


250 

400 

150 


Total 


2,  990 
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On  the  Yukon  River. 


Settlements. 


Anvik . 

Single  house . 

I)o . ,--- 

Do . 

Xovaia . 

Single  house . 

Tanakhotkhaik . - . 

Single  house . . 

Chageluk  settlements . 

Khatnotontye. . . . 

Kaiakak . 

Kaltag . 

Xulato . - . 

Koyukuk  River . i . 

Terentief’s  Barabara . 

Big  Mountain . 

Single  house . 

Sakatalan . 

Ynkatat  - . . 

Melozikakat . 

Mentokakat . 

Soonkakat . 

Medvednaia . 

Xowikakat . 

Kozina  s  Barabara . 

Nuklukayet . 

Tillage  above  ramparts . 

Fort  Yukon . 

Gens  de  Large . 

Tennanah  River . -  - . 

Koltehanes,  roving  between  Yukon  or  Kuskokoim 


3 


1 

2 

'a‘i 

...| 

l  i 


94 

20 

12 

ir> 

52 

15 

62 

20 

150 

115 

724 

45 

163 

150 

15 

100 

10 

25 

6 

30 

20 

12 

15 

106 

11 

27 

100 

107 

120 

700 

75 


10 


2,  226 


On  the  Yukon  River,  above  the  fort  of  the  same  name,  we  know  of 
the  following  people  trading  with  Americans  at  Fort  Reliance,  who  may 
be  on  British  soil. 

Indians. 


Charley’s  people  . . 48 

Fontlin  or  David’s  people .  106 

Fort  Reliance  (one  white) .  82 


Tidal 
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! 

Divisions. 

1 

i 

5  |  A 

S  I  -o 

Aleuts. 

Kodiak. 

Togiak. 

| 

Bristol  Bay. 

p-H 

nnuits 

a 

> 

O 

r* 

W 

1  *  : 

Yukon. 

. 

OS 

® 

w 

be 

.5 

0) 

« 

Arctic. 

Indians. 

Total. 

Y uk on  division  . 

1 

28  10 

!  1 

3,  339 

633 

2,  990 

7,  000 
2,  226 

3,  654 

4,  340 
2,  606 

984 
669 
1,  392 
390 

400 

500 

Interior  division  . 

2,  226 
147 

Kuskokvim  division  . , 

o 

1 . i .  ■ 

3,  505 

Bristol  Bay  division . 

1  90 

23  770 

9:  46 

324  . !  1,  8261  2,099 

Kadiak  parish . 

. 1  1,798! . 1 . 

15 

813 

Kenai  mission . 

.  ’  98 . . 

Belkovsky  parish . 

36  223 

28  256 

410 . . . : 

Oonalashka  parish . 

1, 108' . j . . 

Pribylov  Islands . 

18 . 

3^2 

U  '  U . 

. 

_ ' _ 

_  _  _ 

Saint  Lawrence  Island 
(estimated) . 

400 

500 

Xunivak  Island  (esti¬ 
mated)  . 

1  |  | 

!  J  '  .  1  _J _ ! _ 

. 

. i . | . | - 

. 

Total  west  of  Prince  Will- 

I 

iam  Sound . 

145  1,413 

2,214  1,8961  1,826  2,099 

3,  505 

3,339 

1,  533 

2,  990 

3,  201 

24, 161 

Estimate  of  Prince  Will- 

|  I 

iam  Sound . 

. 1 . 

.  300  . . 

200 

500 

Southeastern  Alaska . 

1  247  270 

5,  000 

5,  517 

. 

Grand  total . 

392  1,683 

1 

2,214  2,196  1,826  2,099 

1 

3,  505 

3,  339 

1,533 

2,  990 

8,  401 

30, 178 
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A  copy  of  a  proposed  bill. 

A  BILL  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof" 
as  may  he  necessary,  he,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  Alaska 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  he  expended  hy  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  schools  at  such  points  in  that  Territory  as  may  he  designated  hy  the- 
Secretary. 

All  of  which,  with  inclosed  map  and  views,  is  respectfully  submitted^ 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  Bureau  of  Education. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  June  10,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  Lave  the  honor  to  present  the  following  papers  for  publication. 
The  topics  are  specially  pertinent  to  the  present  condition  of  educa¬ 
tional  discussions.  The  essays  and  papers  are  by  some  of  our  most 
thoughtful  and  able  educators.  Appearing  in  this  form  they  have  the 
advantage  of  carrying  with  them  the  opinions  and  comments  of  other 
experts.  Their  present  publication  will  greatly  relieve  demands  upon 
the  Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Publication  approved. 


H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
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Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Lindsey,  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent  of  schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Rewell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore. 
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Hon.  J.  A.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  schools,  Yonkers,  IT.  Y. 

Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  State  board  of  education  of 
Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Shelley,  superintendent  of  schools,  York,  Pa. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  education  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  East,  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  W ashington. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hon.  Allen  Wright,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Na¬ 
tion,  Indian  Territory. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Prof.  J.  P.  K.  Bryan,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Burr,  principal  of  Hallowell  Classical  Academy,  Hal¬ 
lowed,  Me. 

J.  E.  Bushnell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ohickering,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Adolf  Class,  architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Cochran,  Stanton,  N.  J. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Courtenay,  mayor,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educa¬ 
tion  fund,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Hon.  Edward  Danforth,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  Dent,  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Wm.  C.  Dodge,  esq.,  member  of  school  board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  S.  Domer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Earle,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Prof.  J.  Enthoffer,  Washington  D.  C. 

William  H.  Gardiner,  esq.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  North  Somerville,  Mass. 

Hon.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  New  York. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  governor  of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 

Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d.,  New  York. 

Geo.  T.  Littlefield,  esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  G.  Lovejoy,  esq.,  member  of  the  school  board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
H.  G.  McCall,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Eev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  It.  D.  Mussey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  Fiske  University,  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Patton,  president  of  Howard  University,  Washington, 
I).  C. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Philbriek,  ll.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  principal  of  the  National  Kindergarten,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Frobel  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eev.  A.  T.  Porter,  d.  d.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Eev.  J.  E.  Eankin,  d.  d.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Zalmon  Eichards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  New  York. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  editor  Primary  Teacher,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Charles  Smart,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  J.  PL  Smart,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Justin  IP.  Smith,  agent  for  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  T.  Smith,  Warwick,  E.  I. 

Lyndon  A.  Smith,  esq.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Spencer,  principal  of  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PRELIMINARY  MEETING  —  TUESDxVY  EVENING. 

Washington,  March  21,  1882. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  was  held  in  the  red  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House  at  8  p.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  sessions  which  were 
to  be  held  on  the  subsequent  days,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  March  1, 
1882. 

The  president,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffher,  was  absent.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Newell,  of  Maryland,  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of 
schools  of  Rhode  Island,  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  The  sec¬ 
retary,  Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  was  in  attendance;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  proceedings  should  be  reported  and  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Rockwell,  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  the  following  resolution  ;  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrange  and  report  the  programme  of  papers  and 
business  for  this  meeting,  be  appointed  by  the  president  pro  tempore. 

The  Chair  named  as  this  committee  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Washington, 
Orr  of  Georgia,  and  Howland  of  Chicago. 

General  Eaton  said  that  the  question  of  national  aid  to  education 
now  before  Congress  was,  he  believed,  one  which  should  have  the  special 
attention  of  this  association,  and,  while  favoring  no  particular  bill,  he 
hoped  that  members  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  some 
suitable  legislation  during  the  present  session. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  this  aid  in  the  South,  owing 
to  its  impoverished  condition.  Dr.  Orr  referred  to  the  need  of  immedi¬ 
ate  help  in  his  State  (Georgia)  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy 
there.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Alabama,  spoke  of  the  amount  expended 
in  Alabama  for  schools  ($410,000)  during  the  last  year.  The  people  are 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible,  but  need  help. 

Mr.  Northrop  made  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Colonel  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  who  spoke  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  State  which  he  represented. 

Professor  Painter,  of  Nashville,  read  a  memorial  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  regarding  national  aid ;  and  Mayor  Courtenay,  of  Charleston, 
made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  taxes  imposed  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  his  city.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it  now  takes  four  years 
to  put  up  a  school-house  there,  and  that  three  more  buildings  are 
wanted  at  once. 

On  motion  of  General  Eaton,  the  executive  committee  was  instructed 
“to  select  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  national  aid,  to  prepare  reso¬ 
lutions  and  present  this  matter  in  behalf  of  this  association  before  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  congressional  committees  on  education  and  labor.” 
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The  subject  of  national  aid  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  North 
rop,  Fletcher,  and  Mayo;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
passed,  providing*  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  moneys  with  a  view  to  determining  in  what  way  it  may 
best  be  done  through  the  existing  school  officers  of  each  State. 

The  department  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Congregational  Church  on  the  following  morning. 

FIRST  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  March  33,  1882. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Stockwell,  president  pro 
tempore,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  d.  d.,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported  the  following 
order  of  exercises  for  the  morning  session  : 

The  information  necessary  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
a  school  building,  by  John  S.  Billings,  surgeon,  United  States  Army. 

On  the  chemical  examination  of  air  as  applied  to  questions  of  ventilation,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Smart,  United  States  Army. 

Concerning  obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  primary  education,  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

City  systems,  by  Hon.  Johu  D.  Philbrick,  ll.  d. 

Chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  department  was  first  called  to 
the  presentation  of  the  following  paper  by  John  S.  Billings,  surgeon, 
United  States  Army. 

THE  INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  DETERMINE  THE  MERITS  OF  THE 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  school 
buildings  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  not  infrequently  comes 
before  me  for  consideration  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  some  given  building  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Unfortunately,  when  I  am  questioned  about  it,  it  is  usually 
after  the  fashion  in  which  the  soothsayers  were  questioned  about  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar^  dream.  You  will  remember  that  they  were  asked  not 
only  to  furnish  an  interpretation  of  the  dream,  but  to  describe  the  dream 
itself ;  and  in  like  manner  I  am  often  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  ventilation  of  a  building  without  being  furnished  with 
the  necessary  data  upon  which  alone  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  based. 
I  must  confess  that  there  seems  to  be  no  special  difficulty  in  obtaining 
opinions  under  such  circumstances,  as  most  people  seem  to  be  quite  ready 
to  answer  as  to  whether  a  given  school,  or  all  the  schools  of  a  given 
place,  are  well  heated  and  ventilated  or  otherwise ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  of  those  present  have  views  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the 
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relative  value  of  certain  so-called  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation 
which  they  have  seen  in  action.  While  I  do  not  wish  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  these  opinions  to  those  hold¬ 
ing  them,  I  must  say  to  you  that  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  people  they  are  unfortunately  not  of  much  use- 
What  is  wanted  for  scientific  purposes  is,  not  the  opinions,  but  the 
facts  upon  which  the  opinions  are  based  ;  and  the  purpose  of  my  remarks 
js  to  indicate  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  some  of  the  facts  which 
it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  ventilation  of  a  given  place.  These  facts  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  those  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  while  the  school  is  in  operation;  and,  second,  those  which  can¬ 
not  be  known  by  a  single  observation,  but  only  from  a  series  of  them  ; 
in  other  words,  from  records.  To  the  first  class  belong  location,  expos¬ 
ure,  plan,  dimensions,  materials,  workmanship,  air  space,  air  supply,  air 
distribution,  number  of  persons,  necessary  and  unnecessary  contamina¬ 
tions,  character  and  sufficiency  of  heating  apparatus ;  to  the  second  be¬ 
long  records  of  the  results  on  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  records 
of  temperature,  and  records  of  cost. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  points  briefly. 

The  location  and  exposure  of  a  school  building  are  of  importance  in 
connection  with  its  heating  and  ventilation,  partly  in  relation  to  the 
purity  of  its  air  supply  and  partly  because  the  winds  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  the  movements  of  the  air  within  a  building  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  a  building  con¬ 
structed  of  ordinary  brick  and  mortar,  with  common  plastered  walls, 
not  painted,  papered,  or  calcimined,  which  is  the  case  with  our  ordi¬ 
nary  school  buildings.  In  a  building  of  this  kind,  which  is  freely  exposed 
to  a  strong  wind,  there  is  a  very  decided  movement  of  air  though  the 
windward  side,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  an  exhaust  through 
the  opposite  side.  This  tendency  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  the  open¬ 
ings  on  the  leeward  side  which  were  intended  for  inlets  of  fresh  air  to 
the  heating  surfaces  have  their  action  reversed  and  will  be  found  act¬ 
ing  as  outlets,  in  which  case  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  what 
were  intended  to  be  the  foul-air  flues  for  the  building  will  be  found  to 
be  acting  as  inlets,  as  I  have  actually  seen  the  case  in  a  school  building 
i  examined. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  location  and  exposure  should  be  distinctly 
noted,  including  the  altitude  of  the  site,  the  distance  of  surrounding 
buildings,  the  prevailing  winds,  &c.  The  vicinity  of  marshes,  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  and  buildings  in  which  trades  and  manufactures  liable 
to  give  forth  offensive  emanations  are  situated,  should  also  be  noted. 
The  plan  of  the  lot  should  be  given,  and  upon  it  should  be  located  the 
building,  giving  dimensions,  so  as  to  indicate  distinctly  the  amount  of 
ground  not  covered  by  the  building  and  the  location  of  drains,  sewers, 
and  cesspools  outside  the  building  but  connected  with  it.  The  next 
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thing  is  to  prepare  copies  of  the  floor  plans  of  the  building,  with  a  sec¬ 
tion  showing  the  height  of  the  several  stories.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  how  rough  these  plans  may  be,  provided  the  dimensions  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  indicated  upon  them,  with  the  location  of  all  doors,  windows, 
heating  apparatus,  flues,  and  registers  for  both  fresh  and  foul  air.  The 
dimensions  of  all  windows,  doors,  and  flues  should  be  noted $  also  the 
existence  of  transoms  over  the  doors.  The  amount  of  clear  opening 
in  the  registers  for  each  flue  should  be  indicated,  together  with  the 
number  of  desks  and  the  number  of  children  actually  in  the  room  at 
the  time  of  making  the  observation.  The  length  of  time  which  these 
children  have  been  in  the  room  since  the  last  recess  should  also  be  noted. 
The  temperature  of  the  outer  air  and  that  of  the  room  near  the  floor  and 
near  the  ceiling,  within  two  feet  of  the  inner  wall  and  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  outer  wall,  should  be  taken ;  also  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
judge  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  a  room,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  a 
very  good  index  of  the  distribution  of  the  fresh  air.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  as  determined  by  the  hygrometer 
should  be  observed  and  recorded,  similar  records  being  taken  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  external  air.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  air  which  is  actually  entering  and  leaving  the  room  by 
the  special  openings  and  flues  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  an  anemometer,  one  of  which  I 
have  on  the  table  before  me.  This  is  a  delicate  and  fairly  accurate  in¬ 
strument,  made  by  Casella,  of  London.  It  will  indicate  a  current  of 
air  having  so  low  a  velocity  as  one  foot  per  second,  and  registers  by  a 
series  of  dials,  similar  to  those  on  a  gas  meter,  the  number  of  feet  of  air 
which  have  passed  through  the  wheel.  The  cost  of  this  instrument  is 
about  $25,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  in  cities  where  there  are 
several  schools  the  general  superintendent,  or  other  insiDecting  officer, 
should  be  provided  with  one  of  these  instruments  and  should  accustom 
himself  to  note  the  amount  of  work  which  the  ventilating  apparatus  in 
the  several  buildings  are  actually  performing.  In  making  such  observa¬ 
tions  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
air  passing  through  the  several  flues,  dependent  on  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  and  also  to  a  .great  extent  as  to  whether  the  doors, 
and  the  transoms  over  the  doors,  of  the  school  rooms  be  opened  or 
closed.  In  a  school  building  of  several  stories,  where  the  doors  open 
into  a  large  central  hall  containing  a  staircase,  which  is  a  common  plan 
of  construction,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
change  of  the  air  in  the  school  rooms  is  effected  through  the  doors  and 
transoms,  and  outward  and  inward  currents  will  be  found  in  the  door¬ 
ways  near  the  floors  and  at  the  top  of  the  openings. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  only  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  indicated  by  the  anemometer  in  the  flues  provided  for  that  purpose 
is  actually  entering  the  room.  Were  this  the  case,  a  great  majority  of 
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school  rooms  would  soon  become  uninhabitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  very  large  amount  of  fresh  air  enters  directly  through  the  walls,  an¬ 
other  part  around  the  windows  and  through  cracks  at  the  junction  of 
the  floor  and  wall,  and  a  third  source  of  supply  comes  from  the  central 
hall,  as  just  indicated. 

Although  this  anemometer  is  a  comparatively  simple  instrument, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  precautions  necessary  in  its  use,  to 
which  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument  should  be  carefully  tested,  not  only  when  it  is  first 
received,  but  at  intervals  subsequently.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
plates  of  the  little  windmill  are  very  delicate  and  easily  bent  from  their 
proper  position,  and  a  very  small  displacement  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  registration  of  the  instrument.  The  usual  mode  of  testing  these 
instru  ments  is  to  swing  them  in  a  circle  at  the  extremity  of  a  bar  of  a 
known  length  and  note  the  registration.  A  simpler  method,  however, 
and  one  by  which  equal  accuracy  may  he  obtained,  is  to  walk  rapidly 
a  measure  d  distance,  say  200  feet,  in  a  covered  space,  where  there  are 
no  currents  of  air,  holding  the  instrument  at  arm’s-length  above  the 
head,  or,  better,  attached  to  a  short  rod,  with  the  plane  of  the  wheel  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  This  mode  of  carrying 
the  anemometer  for  this  testis  necessary,  since  if  the  instrument  be  held 
in  front  of  the  breast,  and  a  foot  or  two  away  from  it,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  will  register  much  less  than  it  should  do,  owing  to  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air  through  it  and  the  creation  of  an 
eddy.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  amount  of  air  flowing 
through  a  register  by  the  use  of  the  anemometer,  if  the  instrument  be 
merely  held  in  front  of  the  register.  The  amount  of  air  passing  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  register  varies,  and  the  irregular  ornamental 
iron- work  produces  currents  and  eddies  which  make  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  average.  The  best  way  is  to  cover  the  entire  reg¬ 
ister  with  a  sort  of  truncated  cone,  made  of  light  board  or  pasteboard, 
freely  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  large  end  fitting  close  against 
the  wall  over  the  register,  the  smaller  end  having,  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  an  area  of  one  square  foot.  This  cone  should  be  from  one 
foot  to  18  inches  high. 

I  must  warn  you  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  all  the  air  com¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  a  heating  apparatus  placed  in  the  room  itself  and 
connected  with  the  outer  air  is  to  be  counted  as  fresh  air  supply.  In 
all  cases  a  very  considerable  amount  of  this  air  is  derived  from  the  room 
itself,  and  rolls  up  along  the  side  of  the  heating  apparatus,  be  it  venti¬ 
lating  stove,  steam  coil,  or  what  not,  and  aids  in  forming  the  current 
which  the  anemometer  shows  to  exist  over  the  radiator.  In  all  such 
cases  the  true  amount  of  air  which  is  entering  from  without  can  be  found 
by  testing  the  current  with  the  flue  from  the  external  air  closed  and 
then  open,  and  noting  the  difference. 

Nor  can  the  amount  of  air  entering  at  the  inlet  flues  or  found  to  be 
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passing  out  of  the  outlets  be  taken  as  an  absolute  indication  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  ventilation  of  a  room,  for  it  is  possible  to 
pass  a  very  large  amount  of  air  through  a  room  without  really  ventilat¬ 
ing  it,  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  air  is  admitted  at  a 
high  temperature  and  allowed  to  escape  through  openings  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  room.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  obtain  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  fresh  incoming  air  as  well  as  its 
quantity.  This  information  is  to  be  obtained  partly  by  the  use  of  visible 
vapors,  or  light  substances  which  will  indicate  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  air  currents,  and  partly  by  chemical  analysis. 

Of  the  various  means  of  showing  the  direction  of  air  currents,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  easiest  of  application  is  by  the  fumes  of  freshly  gen¬ 
erated  muriate  of  ammonia,  produced  by  bringing  the  vapors  of  the  com¬ 
mon  liquor  ammonim  of  the  shops  in  contact  with  the  vapor  of  hydrochloric 
or  muriatic  acid.  These  fumes  can  be  inhaled  without  discomfort  or 
injury ;  in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  used  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammatory  troubles  of  the  air  passages.  The  cost  of  their  production 
is  very  small  and  they  can  be  generated  in  any  amount  desired.  Even 
these,  however,  give  but  a  very  partial  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  air 
withiu  a  room.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  taking  samples  of  the 
air  at  different  points  in  the  room  and  subjecting  them  to  chemical 
examination.  This  examination  is  usually  confined  to  testing  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  the  methods  of  doing  this  will  be 
demonstrated  before  you  by  Dr.  Smart.  I  wish  only  to  emphasize  here 
the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  worst- ventilated  school  rooms  is  not  in  itself  poisonous,  offensive, 
or  harmful.  The  really  dangerous  and  offensive  impurities  are  the 
organic  matters  thrown  off  in  respiration,  and  as  these  increase  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  increases  in  a  like  proportion.  Now,  the  testing  for  these 
organic  matters,  in  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  process,  whereas  the  examination  for  carbonic  acid  is,  as  you 
will  see,  comparatively  simple;  hence,  the  chemical  test  of  the  quality 
of  the  air  is  made  by  the  analysis  for  carbonic  acid,  which  is  taken  as 
an  index  for  the  really  harmful  impurities  existing.  Having  obtained 
these  data  with  regard  to  air  space  and  air  supply,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  necessary  contaminations  with  which  the  ventilation  system 
has  to  deal,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  persons  who  vitiate  the  air, 
the  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  what  may  be  termed  the  unnecessary 
contaminations  of  the  air,  due  to  defects  in  the  house  drainage,  to  ema¬ 
nations  from  wet  and  soiled  outer  wraps  and  clothing,  to  emanations 
from  the  soil,  and  to  noxious  and  infectious  gases  from  the  heating 
apparatus. 

If  the  water  closets  are  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building, 
in  a  room  having  a  cemented  floor,  for  purposes  of  cleansing,  it  is  very 
common  to  have  this  floor  slightly  sloped  toward  one  point  and  at  that 
point  to  place  an  opening  into  the  sewer,  so  that  the  whole  floor  and 
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closets  may  be  washed  by  means  of  a  hose,  and  the  resulting  water 
readily  gotten  rid  of.  This  opening  to  the  sewer  is  usually  guarded  by 
means  of  what  is  called  a  bell  trap,  which  is,  however,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  found  to  be  totally  ineffective.  In  two  out  of  three  cases  in  which 
I  have  recently  examined  these  arrangements  in  Washington  schools,  I 
found  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  sewer  passing  up  from  this  so- 
called  trap  into  the  basement,  from  which  it  passed  freely  up  the  stair¬ 
case  into  the  main  hall,  and  became  a  part  of  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  school  rooms,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

If  the  closets  are  placed  within  the  building,  it  should  be  noted 
whether  the  soil  pipe  is  properly  ventilated,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
pipe  into  which  the  closets  discharge  is  continued  up  through  the  roof 
and  left  freely  open  at  the  top,  and  has  also  a  fresh-air  opening  into 
it  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  If  the  closets  be  outside  of  the 
building  the  point  of  discharge  of  their  ventilation  pipe  should  be  noted, 
as  to  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  windows  of  the  upper 
rooms  in  the  main  school  building.  A  very  frequent  source  of  unneces¬ 
sary  contamination  of  the  air  supply  of  a  school  building  is  connected 
with  the  heating  apparatus.  This  may  occur  in  two  ways  :  lirst,  as  the 
heating  apparatus  is  usually  placed  in  the  basement,  which  communi¬ 
cates  freely  by  stairways  with  the  upper  hall,  any  checking  of  the  draft 
in  the  lire  causing  escape  of  gases  from  the  furnace  into  the  basement 
will  contaminate  its  central  air  supply.  This  is  liable  to  occur,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  heating  apparatus.  The  second  mode  of  contami¬ 
nation  is  by  the  air  of  the  basement,  rendered  impure  in  various  ways, 
passing  into  the  fresh-air  ducts  through  cracks,  leaks,  &c.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  occur  in  systems  of  heating  by  hot-air  furnaces,  and  the 
fittings  of  these  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  heating  employed  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter;  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  deficiencies  in  them  all  are  the  want  of  sufficient  heating  sur¬ 
face  and  the  want  of  some  means  of  control  by  which  a  free  supply  of 
air  may  be  permitted  to  enter  without  having  it  all  pass  over  the  heat¬ 
ing  surface.  As  a  rule,  in  all  school  buildings  warmed  by  the  so-called 
methods  of  indirect  radiation,  that  is,  by  hot-air  furnaces  or  by  steam 
coils  placed  in  the  basement,  the  air  enters  the  room  at  a  comparatively 
high  temperature,  too  high,  in  fact,  for  either  comfort  or  health.  The 
only  way  of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
duction  is  to  partially  or  entirely  shut  off  the  air  supply  by  closing  the 
register.  No  heating  or  ventilating  apparatus  which  operates  in  this 
manner  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  operation  of  a  valve  to  permit  mere  or  less  cold  air  to 
mingle  with  the  heated  air,  and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  room  can  be  regulated 
without  at  all  diminishing  its  quantity. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  simply  of  those  matters  connected 
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with  a  building  which  can  be  noted  by  examination  upon  a  particular 
day,  or,  at  the  most,  upon  two  or  three  successive  days.  This,  however, 
will  not  give  a  complete  idea  as  to  the  merits  of  the  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  of  a  building.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  series  of 
records  of  the  effects  produced  by  it  under  various  circumstances  of 
external  temperature,  moisture,  wind,  &c.,  the  amount  of  coal  burned, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Such  records  are  very 
rarely  kept.  If  they  were  made  the  rule,  and  superintendents  and 
teachers  were  expected  to  see  that  they  were  regularly  and  accurately 
furnished,  the  effect  would  be  to  settle  a  great  many  controversies  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  or  that  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which 
controversies  at  present  rest  upon  opinions  merely ;  and  they  would 
also  do  much  to  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  provide  satisfactory 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they  are  now  want¬ 
ing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  records  of  temperature.  These  should  be 
taken  twice  in  each  school  session,  once  just  as  the  school  assembles, 
and  again  just  before  it  is  dismissed.  They  should  be  taken  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  room  :  at  the  entrance  of  the  fresh  air,  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  the  foul  air,  at  the  level  of  the  children’s  heads,  and  on 
the  floor.  They  should  be  taken,  moreover,  not  from  the  ordinary  cheap 
thermometers,  as  purchased  in  the  shops,  but  from  thermometers  which 
have  been  tested  and  which  are  accurate  to  within  at  least  one  degree. 
It  would  be  still  better  if  these  thermometers  included  both  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers,  so  as  to  obtain  the  moisture  of  the  air  as  well 
as  the  temperature.  The  most  important  record,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat 
curious  that  there  should  be  so  little  scientific  evidence  obtainable  as 
to  the  effects  of  overcrowded,  overheated  rooms,  and  impure  air  of 
various  kinds  upon  the  health  of  school  children.  I  have  repeatedly 
found,  in  going  into  school  rooms  where  the  air  was  so  impure  as  to  be 
decidedly  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  to  one  entering  from  the  outer 
air,  and  where  the  carbonic  acid  ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  in 
ten  thousand,  that  upon  inquiry  the  children,  or  at  least  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them,  made  no  special  complaint  of  ill-health,  nor  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  show  from  their  condition,  as  observed,  that  the  foul  air  was 
having  a  bad  effect  upon  them.  This  want  of  evidence  is  due  in  part 
to  the  great  power  which  the  childish  organism  has  of  accommodating 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  evil  effects  of 
impure  air  are  remote  rather  than  immediate,  and  show  themselves  at 
periods  from  one  to  perhaps  twenty  years  after  the  exposure. 

It  is  so  highly  desirable  that  a  systematic  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  health  of  children  and  teachers  and  the  results  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  comparison  of  such  records  for  a  number  of  school  build¬ 
ings  in  different  cities  would  be  so  valuable  that  it  certainly  seems 
worth  while  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  obtain  them.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  records  complete 
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and  accurate  in  all  respects.  Neither  the  statements  of  the  children 
nor  in  many  cases  of  the  parents  or  guardians  can  he  relied  upon  as 
to  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  kind 
of  sickness  $  nevertheless  it  does  seem  possible  that  when  a  child  is  first 
admitted  to  a  public  school  a  record  could  be  made  of  its  physical  con¬ 
dition,  including  powers  of  vision  and  hearing,  height,  weight,  &c.,  and 
that  thereafter  all  absence  from  school  on  account  of  alleged  sickness 
should  be  so  noted,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  illness,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  ascertained.  In  this  connection,  I  would  invite  your  attention 
to  the  means  used  in  some  investigations  undertaken  by  Prof.  Henry 
P.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  University,  respecting  the  laws  of  growth  in 
children  as  shown  by  investigations  made  upon  school  children  in  Boston. 

These  data  are  collected  upon  cards,  of  which  specimens  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Professor  Bowditch,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 


FOR  SUCCESSIVE  SETS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  —  FEMALES. 


Record  all  linear  measurements  at  nearest  centimetre;  all  weights,  at  nearest  kilo¬ 
gram. 

Name  (or  initials), - ;  birthplace, - . 


Age . y.  m.. 

Height,  without  shoes . cm.. 

Sitting  height . cm . . 

Finger  reach . cm.. 

Chest  girth,  inspire . cm.. 

Chest  girth,  expire . cm.. 

Weight  (in  ordinary  in¬ 
door  clothes) . kilo.. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887* 


Nationality  of  father,  - ;  mother,  - ;  paternal  grandfather,  - ;  paternal 

grandmother, - ;  maternal  grandfather, - ;  maternal  grandmother, - . 

Color  of  eyes, - ;  color  of  hair, - . 

Occupation  (of  husband  if  a  married  woman)  (of  parents  if  a  minor), - . 

Name  (or  initials)  of  observer, - . 


Reverse  side. 


The  height  is  to  be  taken  in  an  upright  position,  without  shoes,  the  feet  being  close 
to  the  measuring  rod.  If,  in  the  case  of  infants,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  position,  the  fact  should  be  stated. 

The  sitting  height  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  the  individual  is  seated. 

The  finger  reach  is  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  when  the 
arms  are  extended  horizontally,  the  breast  and  arms  being  in  contact  with  a  wall. 
The  chest  girth  should  be  taken  after  a  forcible  inspiration,  and  also  after  a  forcible 
expiration,  the  measuring  tape  being  passed  horizontally  around  the  chest  on  a  level 
with  the  nipples,  over  only  a  single  garment.  This  measurement  is  to  be  taken  only 
on  men  and  children. 

The  weight  is  to  be  taken  in  ordinary  indoor  costume.  In  the  case  of  children  less 
than  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  to  be  recorded  at  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  kilogram. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  is  to  be  recorded  as  blue,  gray,  brown,  or  black. 
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The  color  of  the  hair  is  to  be  recorded  as  fair,  golden,  red,  brown,  black,  or  gray. 
If  gray,  record  also,  if  possible,  the  original  color. 

The  nationality  is  determined  by  the  place  of  birth. 

The  occupation  should  be  given  so  as  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible  the  degree  of 
comfort  in  which  the  individual  lives. 1 

Separate  colored  cards  are  furnished  for  males  and  females,  and  also 
distinct  colors  for  a  single  set  of  observations  and  for  successive  sets 
of  observations. 

I  think  it  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  if  possible,  at  this  meeting  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  this  matter 
of  systematically  recording  the  health  of  children  and  to  suggestforms 
of  records. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  such  an  account  could  be  kept  by  the 
teachers  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
results  would  be  of  great  value.  In  fact,  what  we  need  above  all  things 
at  present,  as  regards  our  public  school  buildings,  is  a  system  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  shall  show,  not  only  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
repairs,  which  is  merely  one  side  of  the  question,  but  their  effects  upon 
the  health  of  the  children  and  teachers  who  are  to  spend  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  time  in  them.  That  a  comparison  of  such  records  would  lead  to 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  plans  and  method  of  construction  of 
school  buildings  which  would  be  in  the  direction  of  true  ecouomy  as 
distinguished  from  cheapness  there  can  be  little  doubt.2 

The  second  paper  laid  before  the  meeting  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles 
Smart,  United  States  Army,  and  was  as  follows : 

THE  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  AIR  AS  APPLIED  TO  QUESTIONS  OF 

VENTILATION.  • 

The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  been  examined  repeatedly  by  chem¬ 
ists  during  the  past  hundred  years.  Specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  analysis  from  the  city  and  the  country,  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  from  arid  plains,  from  high  and  low  latitudes,  from  mountain  tops, 
and  even  from  heights  reached  by  ballooning,  and  the  results  have  al¬ 
ways  indicated  a  definite  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  with 
small  quantities  of  accidental  matters  or  so-called  impurities  which  vary 
with  the  locality  or  the  conditions  affecting  it.  The  oxygen,  the  active 
or  vivifying  agent  according  to  the  chemist  and  physiologist,  is  simply 
diluted  by  its  admixture  with  the  nitrogen,  which  has  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  Twenty-one  volumes  of  the  former  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  latter  form  the  aerial  mixture;  and  the  proportion 

1  See  also  article  on  Anthropometrical  Methods,  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Health,  1879,  p.  55. 

2 In  the  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  regular  reports  of  sickness  in  the  public  schools  are 
furnished  to  tlye  health  department  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Those  pupils 
who  are  absent  from  school  three  or  more  days  consecutively  on  account  of  alleged 
sickness  are  reported  as  sick,  and  some  interesting  results  and  warnings  are  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  There  should,  however,  be  a  distinction  of  sex  and  age  in  the  reports  from 
the  schools  in  order  to  permit  of  comparisons  upon  these  points. 
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is  every where  preserved,  notwithstanding  differing  specific  gravities,  by 
the  constant  motion  produced  by  cosmical  forces,  but  especially  by  the 
power  of  diffusion  or  penetration  into  intermolecular  areas  which  gas¬ 
eous  molecules  are  known  to  possess. 

Among  the  so-called  accidental  matters  or  impurities,  carbonic  acid 
is  notable,  not  only  as  existing  in  largest  quantity  and  as  being  uni¬ 
versally  present,  but  as  bearing  a  tolerably  constant  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  main  constituents,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  local 
sources  of  its  production.  So  constant  is  its  relative  figure  that  even 
chemists  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  accidental,  and  have  accepted  it  as 
forming  an  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
therefore  represented  in  percentages  by  oxygen  20.9G,  carbonic  acid  .04, 
and  nitrogen  79.00. 

The  carbonic  acid  forms  .04  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  in  other  words,  10,000  volumes  of  the  air  contain  4  volumes  of  the 
acid.  Within  limits,  however,  its  quantity  is  subject  to  frequent  vari¬ 
ations-  During  the  air  examinations  made  recently  in  connection  with 
the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city,  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  collected  on  G  street  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health  yielded  generally  a  little  over  or  a  little  under  4  volumes  in 
10,000,  but  on  one  occasion  4.9  volumes  were  obtained  and  on  another 
2.2  volumes.  Two  years  ago  I  found  similar  variations  in  the  air  of  the 
Capitol  grounds.  Several  years  ago  Wetherill,  in  his  report  on  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  records  the  external  air  as  un¬ 
usually  free  from  carbonic  acid,  from  2  to  3  volumes  per  10,000.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  air  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  spring  of  1874  and  found 
a  steady  and  gradual  decrease  day  by  day  from  4.5  to  2.6  volumes. 
Some  points  have  been  defined  concerning  these  tides  in  the  carbonic- 
acid  volume,  especially  by  the  observations  of  De  Saussure,  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  one  can  as  yet  predicate  from  one  experiment  the  probabili¬ 
ties  as  to  the  next  day’s  results. 

Ammonia  is  another  of  the  accidental  substances.  It  is  evolved  from 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  during  the  putrefactive  process,  but  proba¬ 
bly  its  main  source  is  the  inorganic  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  itself, 
which  is  combined  with  ammonia  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  electric 
agency.  Its  quantity  is  variable,  but  1  milligram  in  a  cubic  metre  is  a 
not  unusual  amount.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  grain  in  about  23,000  cubic 
feet.  Rain  washes  the  ammonia  from  the  air  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  rainfall  it  can  always  be  detected  and  measured.  Its  quan¬ 
tity  is  increased  during  thunder  storms.  A  figure  frequently  found  in 
analyses  is  5  milligrams  per  litre,  which  is  equivalent  to  1  grain  in  about 
34  of  our  gallons.  In  dealing  with  a  few  cubic  feet  of  air  the  ammonia 
is  necessarily  a  very  minute  quantity,  but  when  the  annual  rainfall 
over  a  tract  of  country  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  it  becomes 
one  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

Watery  vapor  is  constant  in  its  presence  in  the  air,  but  so  varying  in 
its  quantity  as  to  be  considered  by  many  an  accidental  constituent. 
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The  laws  which  govern  its  presence  are  known.  The  dew  point  can 
readily  be  determined  by  experiment  or  obtained  by  calculation  from 
the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometric  readings,  and 
the  grains  of  aqueous  vapor  which  the  air  contains  per  cubic  foot,  or 
which  it  would  contain  if  saturated  with  moisture,  can  be  estimated. 

The  air  is  also  permeated  with  organic  matter,  at  least  all  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  while  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
can  be  detected  and  measured  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  little  has 
been  determined  concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  aerial  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  of  the  organic  matter  of 
the  air  a  large  proportion  is  not  only  solid  and  particulate,  but  living. 
Putrescence,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  chemical  action  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  chiefly  involved,  is  now  recognized  as  an  in¬ 
cident  in  the  life  history  of  a  species  of  micro-organism.  The  spores  of 
fungi  are  also  universally  diffused  and  developed  wherever  are  found 
the  favoring  conditions  as  to  soil,  moisture,  and  temperature.  The  mi¬ 
croscope  and  what  are  known  as  culture  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  aerial  organisms  and  the  conditions  of  their  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth. 

The  air  constituents  which  have  been  mentioned  must,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  individually  essential  to  the  consti  ¬ 
tution  of  the  atmosphere :  the  oxygen  as  being  vital  to  animals,  its 
quantity  being  preserved  by  the  evolution  during  vegetable  growth  and 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature  $  the  nitrogen  as 
being  an  inorganic  supply,  which  is  susceptible  of  advance  to  organiza¬ 
tion  and  life  by  the  electric  production  of  ammonia  and  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  that  ammoniacal  nitrogen  by  vegetable  organisms  ;  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  as  vital  to  vegetation,  its  quantity  being  preserved  by  the  evo¬ 
lution  from  animal  life  and  the  retrogression  of  the  carbon  of  dead  or¬ 
ganic  matter  during  putrefaction  ;  the  ammonia  as  needful  to  the 
building  up  of  organic  tissues  by  vegetable  life,  which  organic  tissues 
when  overtaken  by  death  are  returned  to  the  ammoniacal  condition  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  micro-organisms ;  lastly,  the  watery  vapor, 
without  which  desiccation  would  bring  to  an  end  the  whole  of  these 
life  actions  in  which  the  atmosphere  participates. 

This  is  the  normal  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  object  of 
ventilation  is  to  furnish  our  houses,  school  rooms,  and  other  artificial 
shelters  with  an  air  for  respiratory  purposes  which  shall  not  differ  ma¬ 
terially  from  this  standard.  Other  gases  and  organic  matters  are  some¬ 
times  present  in  certain  specimens  of  air,  but  they  are  truly  accidental, 
are  circumscribed  in  their  extent,  and  depend  for  their  existence  on 
local  causes  or  conditions.  The  exhalations  from  the  human  lungs  and 
skin  which  give  the  close,  heavy  odor  to  the  air  of  an  un ventilated 
school  room  have  been  captured  and  put  into  the  retort  and  test-tube, 
but  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them  hitherto  adopted  have  failed  to 

give  satisfactory  information  even  as  to  their  physical  constitution.  Are 
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they  gases,  liquids,  or  solids  of  ultra-microscopic  size  dissolved  in  or 
borne  upon  the  cloud  of  watery  vapor  ?  The  field  is  here  open  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  much  will  be  accomplished  until  the 
progress  of  science  offers  some  new  method,  instrument,  or  reagent  by 
which  the  subtle  emanations  may  be  examined.  During  dry  seasons 
the  air  may  be  loaded  with  dust,  which  is  a  generic  term  including 
everything,  organic  or  inorganic,  light  enough  to  be  swept  up  by  the  air 
movements.  From  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coal  the  deleterious 
carbonic  oxide  may  be  evolved.  Ground  air  may  be  drawn  into  ven¬ 
tilating  currents  and  impair  their  usefulness  by  its  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  while,  if  the  soil  is  polluted,  miasmatic  influences  may  accompany 
the  gaseous  acid  and  undermine  the  health  of  the  consumers.  The  un¬ 
known  constituents  of  the  sewer  emanations,  the  exhalations  which 
are  connected  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  which  are  spoken  of 
generically  as  malaria,  and  possibly  the  specific  poisons  of  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  may  sometimes  infect  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  these,  although  their  study  is  fraught  with  important 
issues  to  the  public,  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  ventilation  except 
in  so  far  as  concerns  their  absence  from  the  ventilating  supply. 

When  air  of  the  normal  constitution  above  described  has  been  used 
for  life  purposes  by  a  number  of  individuals  in  a  closed  room,  its  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  organic  matter,  and  ammonia  are  increased 
and  its  oxygen  materially  diminished.  Any  of  these  changes  might  be 
taken  as  the  index  of  the  change  from  normal  quality  in  the  air  and 
hence  as  the  index  of  ventilation.  A  tedious  filtration  is  involved  in 
the  separation  of  the  organic  matter,  and  an  accurate  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  it  has  not  as  yet  been  developed.  The  aqueous  vapor  can  be 
readily  determined,  but  its  quantity  is  liable  to  be  increased  by  evapo¬ 
rating  surfaces  unconnected  with  deterioration  of  the  air.  Recently 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  been  studying  the^condensation  of  the  ammonia 
on  glass  plates  as  a  ready  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  air,  but 
although  the  ammonia,  when  collected,  can  be  estimated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  precision,  the  method  of  collection  is  faulty.  Of  late  I  have  been 
filtering  known  volumes  of  air  through  Austrian  glass  wool,  chiefly  for 
t  he  separation  of  organic  matter,  but  incidentally  for  the  condensation 
of  the  ammonia  upon  the  fibres.  The  results  are  seemingly  more 
affected  by  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  than  by  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  ammonia  present  in  it.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
adheres  to  the  glass  is  neither  the  whole  nor  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
whole,  but  more  or  less,  according  to  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 

Satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  determining  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  the  air;  but  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  ascertaining 
its  deterioration  by  the  action  of  respiration  consists  of  an  estimation 
of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  a  given  volume  of  the  air: 
not  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  special  poison  thrown  out  from  the 

lungs  during  respiration — the  organic  exhalations  are  probably  the  most 
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active  of  the  deleterious  products — but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  carbonic  acid  over  that  naturally  present  in  the  external  air  is  a 
measure  of  the  respiratory  use  to  which  the  air  has  been  applied  and  of 
its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  further  use.  Carbonic  acid,  when  in  consid¬ 
erable  amount,  is  believed  to  produce  evil  effects  upon  the  system,  but 
the  languor  and  oppression,  the  headache  and  flushings,  which  result 
from  deficient  ventilation,  are  consequent  rather  on  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  air,  together  with  its  organic  foulness. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  fixed  and  estimated  by  its  affinity  for  the  caustic 
earths  lime  or  baryta,  with  either  of  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  carbon¬ 
ate.  The  alkalinity  of  the  caustic  solution  is  known;  the  carbonic  acid 
removes  or  neutralizes  a  portion  of  that  alkalinity,  and  the  loss  is  the 
measure  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  has  effected  tbe  neutralization.  The 
process  originated  with  Pettenkofer.  Its  practical  details  are  readily 
understood. 

A  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is  made  containing  2.864  grams  per  litre 
<of  distilled  water.  This  strength  is  such  that  1  gram  or  1  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  will  neutralize  as  much  caustic  baryta  as  would  combine  with  1 
milligram  of  carbonic  acid.  A  baryta  solution  is  then  made  which  will 
correspond  in  strength  to  the  acid  solution,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
one  neutralizing  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  other.  Practically  they  may 
not  be  of  exactly  equivalent  strength,  but  the  relationship  they  bear  to 
each  other  must  be  ascertained  and  borne  in  mind  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  calculations.  The  baryta  solution  is  poured  into  a  number  of 
clean  and  dry  two-ounce  vials,  which  are  corked  securely  and  weighed. 
The  total  weight  (bottle  and  contents)  is  marked  upon  the  label  of  each 
bottle. 

When  a  carbonic  acid  determination  is  to  be  made,  the  air  is  collected 
in  a  large,  clean,  and  dry  bottle  or  narrow-mouthed  jar,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  accurately  known.  The  bottles  which  were  used  in  the  recent 
examinations  contained  about  ten  litres  each.  If  the  jar,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  has  a  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  room  from 
which  the  sample  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  permitted  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  until  tbe  difference  has  disappeared.  A  rubber  tube  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  is  then  dropped  into  the  jar,  which 
is  filled  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  taking  care  that  the  air  entering 
by  the  valve  of  the  bellows  is  not  contaminated  by  any  direct  respira¬ 
tory  streams  from  individuals  around.  The  operator,  of  course,  knows 
the  capacity  of  the  bellows  and  the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  change  of  air  in  tbe  bottle.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
one  of  the  prepared  baryta  vials  is  carefully  uncorked  and  its  contents 
poured  into  the  jar,  which  is  then  closed  by  an  accurately  ground  stop¬ 
per  or  tightly  fitting  rubber  cork.  The  baryta  solution  is  then  shaken 
in  the  jar  and  made  to  flow  all  over  the  interior  to  promote  its  contact 
with  the  contained  air.  Generally  a  whitish  turbidity  or  milkiness  is 
developed  during  the  shaking,  but,  to  insure- the  thorough  absorption 
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of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  customary  to  let  the  jar  stand  until  next  day 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  investigation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  volume  of  air  operated  on  is  calculated  from 
observations  taken  at  the  time  the  air  was  secured.  The  levels  of  the 
barometer  and  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  must  be  known  and 
the  quantity  of  baryta  solution  introduced  into  the  jar.  The  last  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  re  weighing  the  now  empty  vial.  Its  loss  in  weight  gives  the 
quantity  in  grams  of  the  baryta  solution  employed,  and  this  number,  as- 
cubic  centimetres,  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  known  capacity  of  the 
jar.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  express  this  air  volume  in  the  space 
which  it  would  occupy  when  dry  at  zero  Centigrade  and  under  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury,  that  the  results  of  differ¬ 
ent  experiments  may  be  susceptible  of  comparison.  Increased  temper¬ 
ature  expands  the  volume  of  a  gas  and  increased  pressure  diminishes 
it,  while  the  pressure  of  the  watery  vapor  present  must  be  taken  into- 
account.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  in  these  matters.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  observations  will  give  the  dew  point,  through  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  observations  of  Kegnault  and  others  the  pressure  or  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  If  P  represent  this  pressure,  T  the  observed 
temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees,  B  the  barometric  height  in  millime¬ 
tres,  and  Y  the  capacity  of  the  jar  minus  the  cubic  centimetres  of  baryta 
solution  introduced,  the  corrected  volume  will  be  equal  to : 

Y  (B— P)  273 

(273+T)  760 

Next  day  the  liquid  contents  of  the  jar  are  transferred  to  a  small 
beaked  flask,  known  as  Schuster’s  alkalimeter,  and  the  weight  of  the 
flask  and  its  contents  are  noted,  that  the  loss  of  weight  may  indicate  the 
quantity  used  in  the  subsequent  experiment.  A  small  beaker  has  had 
weighed  into  it  10  grams  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution — 1  gram  or  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  which  is  equivalent  to  1  milligram  of  carbonic  acid — and 
the  acid  solution  has  been  colored  red  by  the  addition  of  a  tincture  of  lit¬ 
mus.  Into  this  the  deteriorated  baryta  solution  is  dropped  from  the 
alkalimeter  rapidly,  until  a  haziness  pervades  the  liquid,  and  then 
slowly,  until  one  drop  changes  the  color  to  a  dark  purple.  The  acid  has 
been  neutralized  and  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  alkalimeter  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  baryta  solution  used  in  effecting  the  neutralization. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  60  grams  of  the  solution  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  jar,  and  that  30  grams  of  it  are  now  required  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  10  grams  of  oxalic  liquid ;  the  total  of  60  grams  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  neutralize  only  20  grams  of  the  test  acid,  while  before  exposure 
to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  bottled  air  it  was  capable  of  combining  with 
60  grams.  There  has  therefore  been  removed  from  its  solution  by  the 
carbonic  acid  as  much  baryta  as  would  neutralize  40  grams  of  the  oxalic 
solution,  i.  e.,  40  milligrams  of  carbonic  acid  were  contained  in  the  air 
operated  on. 

The  experimental  response  to  the  question  How  much  carbonic  acid 
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in  the  corrected  volume  of  air?  is  given  in  weight,  but  the  relation  of 
weight  to  volume  is  known.  One  milligram  of  carbonic  acid  occupies 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  a  cubic  centimetre  at  zero  Centigrade 
and  under  760  millimetres  of  pressure.  Multiplication  by  the  factor 
.50685  will  transform  weight  into  volume,  and  a  simple  calculation  will 
give  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000  of  the  air  examined.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is  not 
due  to  respiratory  action,  but  includes  that  which  is  naturally  present 
in  the  air.  When  the  result  of  a  contemporaneous  experiment  on  the 
external  air  has  been  deducted,  the  remainder  indicates  the  carbonic 
impurity  of  the  air  or  that  due  wholly  to  the  respiratory  function. 

The  chemistry  of  the  investigation  ends  here  and  gives  jfface  to  cal¬ 
culations  ;  but,  before  concluding  by  a  reference  to  these,  it  may  be  well 
to  illustrate  two  simple  methods  of  approximating  to  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  They  are  known  as  the  u household”  and  a minimetric 
methods. 

The  former  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  lime  water  is  shaken  up 
with  air  a  certain  amount  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  must  be  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  water  before  the  eye  can  recognize  the  presence  of  the  tur¬ 
bidity.  The  larger  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  the 
smaller  will  be  the  volume  of  that  air  needful  to  cause  a  visible  hazi¬ 
ness.  A  stock  of  lime  water  is  prepared  by  shaking  up  slacked  lime 
with  distilled  water,  permitting  it  to  settle,  and  siphoning  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  use;  and  a  series  of  bottles  is  procured,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  2  to  20  ounces,  in  which  to  make  the  experiments.  The  following 
table  expresses  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  bottle  and  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  according  as  a  turbidity  does  or  does  not 
occur  when  half  an  ounce  of  the  lime  water  is  used. 

If  the  number  of  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  smaller  than 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  the  effect  of  adding  the  lime  water  will 
be  to  leave  the  mixture  clear;  if  larger,  the  mixture  will  be  turbid. 

Size  of  bottle  Carbonic  acid  in 

in  fluid  ounces.  volumes  per  10,000  air. 


20.  6 .  3 

15.6 . 4 

12. 5  .  5 

10. 5  .  6 

9. 1  .  7 

8.  0 .  8 

7. 2  .  9 

6. 5  .  10 


6.0 

5.5 
5.1 

4.8 

4.5 

3.5 

2.9 

2.5 
2.0 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
20 
25 
30 
40 
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If  an  8  ounce  bottle  shows  turbidity,  the  presence  of  more  than  8 
volumes  is  indicated ;  how  much  more,  must  be  determined  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  experiment.  Taking  a  OJ  ounce  bottle,  the  air  is  known  to  con¬ 
tain  less  than  10  volumes  if  no  precipitate  is  developed.  The  carbonic 
acid  can  therefore  be  stated  as  constituting  from  8  to  10  volumes  per 
10,000  of  the  air.  But  a  third  experiment  with  a  bottle  intermediate  in 
size  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  limits  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
oarbonic  acid  figure. 

In  the  minimetric  process  half  an  ounce  of  baryta  solution  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  bottle  the  capacity  of  which  is  known  (70  ounces  in  the 
present  instance)  and  which  is  charged  with  the  external  air.  This, 
when  shaken,  becomes  turbid,  and  its  turbidity  is  used  as  a  standard  in 
subsequent  experiments.  For  purposes  of  comparison  this  standard 
solution  is  transferred  to  a  2J  ounce  bottle,  similar  in  shape  and  color 
of  glass  to  that  in  which  the  minimetric  experiment  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  two  ounces  of  external  air  which  it  contains  are  to  be  added  to 
the  capacity  of  the  larger  bottle,  making  in  this  case  72  ounces. 

Half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water  is  poured  into  a  2J  ounce  bottle  which 
has  been  filled  with  the  air  to  be  examined.  This  is  attached  to  an  as¬ 
pirator,  or  to  what  answers  the  purpose  as  well  and  is  readily  extem¬ 
porized,  a  large  bottle  with  a  siphon  and  rubber  connections.  The 
baryta  is  shaken  up  with  the  air  in  the  small  bottle,  and  a  second  charge 
of  two  ounces  introduced  by  withdrawing  that  volume  of  water  by  the 
siphon  from  the  larger  one.  This  is  also  shaken  up,  and,  if  no  precip¬ 
itate  occurs,  air  is  added  as  before  by  siphoning  off  water  until  a  tur¬ 
bidity  appears  which  matches  the  standard  obtained  from  the  external 
air.  The  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  thrown  down  in  both 
instances  and  the  quantity  of  air  employed  in  each  case  is  known,  so 
that  the  relation  which  the  carbonic  figure  of  the  examined  air  bears  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere  at  large  can  easily  be  ascertained.  If  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  which  contributed  this  precipitate  measured  72  ounces  and 
the  air  which  was  passed  through  the  test  bottle  36  ounces,  the  latter 
sample  would  be  recorded  as  containing  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
for  one  existing  in  the  former,  or  8  volumes  per  10,000,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  external  air  contained  its  average  of  4  volumes. 

Accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  these  methods,  but  they  are  use¬ 
ful  to  indicate  whether  the  air  of  a  room  is  overcharged  with  respira¬ 
tory  products.  We  have  simply  to  shake  up  the  charge  of  lime  water 
in  an  8  ounce  vial  to  know  by  the  turbidity  that  the  air  is  not  as  it 
should  be. 

Having  found  the  carbonic  impurity,  or  the  total  carbonic  acid  minus 
that  existing  in  the  external  air,  in  the  specimen  under  examination, 
we  may  inquire  into  the  information  Avhich  it  furnishes  regarding  the 
ventilation  of  a  school  room  or  other  apartment.  What  is  the  rate  of 
inflow  a  minute  which  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  impurity? 
To  ascertain  this  it  is  needful  to  know  the  average  rate  at  which  carbonic 
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acid  is  eliminated  from  the  person.  This  evolution  varies  according  to 
conditions  of  rest  or  activity.  Professor  Parkes  states  the  yield  at  from 
12  to  16  cubic  feet  in  24  hours,  or  from  .5  to  .66  cubic  foot  per  hour.  Hux¬ 
ley  gives  360  cubic  feet  as  the  volume  of  air  expired  daily,  and  as  the 
air  of  expiration  is  known  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  hourly  production  of  .6  cubic  foot.  Other  experi¬ 
menters  have  arrived  at  similar  results.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special 
investigations  have  been  made  into  the  evolution  from  children  under 
school-room  conditions,  but  in  their  absence  .6  cubic  foot  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  This  is  a  convenient 
number,  as  it  corresponds  with  .01  cubic  foot  a  minute.  The  capacity 
of  the  room  must  be  ascertained  and  in  exact  calculations  deduction 
should  be  made  for  the  body  bulk  of  the  occupants  and  for  the  furni¬ 
ture.  The  time  during  which  the  deterioration  has  been  going  on  is 
another  factor  which  enters  into  the  calculation. 

The  carbonic  evolution  .01  cubic  foot  per  minute  per  person,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  minutes,  gives  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  im¬ 
purity  generated.  When  this  is  divided  by  the  carbonic  impurity  found 
by  experiment  in  10,000  volumes  of  air,  the  quotient  multiplied  by 
10,000  will  express  in  cubic  feet  the  volume  of  air  with  which  the  re¬ 
spiratory  products  have  been  diluted.  But  as  the  air  volume  in  the 
room  has  contributed  to  the  dilution,  its  capacity  has  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  inflow. 

Thus,  if  the  data  consist  of  50  persons,  50  minutes,  9,000  cubic  feet, 
and  a  carbonic  impurity  experimentally  found  of  5  volumes: 

.01x50x56=25.00  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  expired. 

OK 

--  x  10,000  =  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  the  dilution. 

o 

50,000—9,000  =  41,000  cubic  feet  of  inflow. 

=  820  inflow  per  minute  in  cubic  feet, 
ou 

The  inflow  tier  minute  being  known,  other  questions  which  need  only 
be  suggested  may  be  answered.  An  experiment  has  been  made  on  the 
air  of  a  room  which  contains  only  thirty  pupils,  but  is  seated  for  fifty  $ 
what  would  the  result  have  been  had  all  the  seats  been  occupied  ?  The 
session  has  lasted  but  40  minutes  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,*  how 
would  it  have  resulted  if  made  at  the  end  of  two  hours'?  —  and  so  on. 

In  practice  it  is  often  found  that  the  inflow  as  determined  by  the  ane¬ 
mometer  is  much  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  chemical  results. 
That  the  air  enters  is  certain,  and  that  it  fails  to  be  utilized  in  diluting 
the  expired  air  appears  equally  so.  A  want  of  diffusion  must  be  inferred 
in  explanation.  A  notable  example  of  this  was  recently  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Franklin  school,  where  800  cubic  feet  per  minute  cer¬ 
tainly  entered,  while  but  324  feet  contributed  to  the  ventilation.  The 
cause  in  this  instance  was  manifest.  The  temperature  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  air  was  so  great  that  it  rose  immediately  to  the  ceiling,  whence 
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it  was  drawn  off  by  tbe  lowered  windows  and  foul  air  flues.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  existence  of  currents  which  interfere  with  a  general  diffusion, 
the  room  may  be  filled  with  vapor  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Liquid 
ammonia  is  poured  over  pieces  of  thick  blotting  paper  lying  upon  a  shal¬ 
low  plate,  and  over  them,  by  way  of  a  flue,  is  placed  a  wide  cylinder  of 
the  same  absorbent  paper  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fumes 
rise  quickly,  filling  the  room  and  indicating  the  course  and  character  of 
its  air  movement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Mr.  Wilson  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

j Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
requested  to  furnish  this  department,  for  publication  with  its  proceedings,  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  vice-president  of  the  National  Board  of  Health ;  Edward 
Clark,  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
recently  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  examine  and  make  a  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
make  suggestions  in  relation  thereto.  (See  appendix,  page  107.) 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  ph.  d.,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  secretary  of  the  department  of 
superintendence : 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  BETTER  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Whoever  would  attempt  to  show  that,  during  the  majestic  march  of 
our  country  through  the  last  half  century,  the  education  of  the  people 
had  kept  step  with  the  other  enterprises  forming  important  factors  in 
the  building  up  of  a  great  nation,  would  find  failure  easy  and  success 
extremely  difficult,  while  he  who  would  venture  to  prove  that  education 
was  hardly  progressive,  was  indeed  a  laggard  twenty -five  to  fifty  years 
behind  the  wants  of  the  time,  would  find  an  abundance  of  material  with 
which  to  make  out  his  case. 

It  is  purposed  to  discuss,  in  unvarnished  phrase,  some  of  the  common 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  primary  education. 

The  term  obstacles,  as  applied  to  educational  hindrances,  is  used  in 
its  radical  sense,  representing  difficulties  that  are  serious  and  as  firmly 
established  as  the  malaria  of  the  Pontine  marshes  or  the  large  families 
of  consonants  in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  expression  primary  education  in  this  paper  has  reference  to  the 
ordinary  district  school  and  the  town  school  below  the  high  school. 

Chief  of  the  obstacles  to  which  your  attention  is  called  is : 

I. — A  WEAK  EDUCATIONAL  APPETITE. 

A  strong  appetite  for  education  does  not  consist  in  mere  capacity  or 
desire  for  learning,  but  in  an  impelling,  conquering  force  that  enables 
one  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  what  are  called  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  drives  him  to  seek  it  and  find  it  under  discouragement 
and  frequent  defeat,  and,  more,  to  assimilate  it,  make  it  individual. 
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It  is  found  in  every  character  of  prominence :  Franklin,  Clay,  Greeley, 
Lincoln,  Edison,  Garfield.  It  exists  independent  of  the  school,  though 
the  school  may  right  nobly  assist  in  its  development,  or,  unhappily, 
destructively  enfeeble  its  possibilities. 

Let  us  try  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  public  educational  appetite. 
Will  the  people  endure  as  much,  save  as  much,  think  as  much  for  edu¬ 
cation  as  they  did  years  ago  ?  Is  not  the  sentiment  vigorous  and  grow¬ 
ing,  that  education  should  come  rapidly,  easily,  and  cost  little?  Is  the 
demand  for  educational  bequests  and  endowments  growing  less?  Do 
not  the  leading,  wealthy  institutions  of  our  country  stand  hat  in  hand 
like  mendicants? 

Suppose  those  young  people  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
who  have  no  financial  worry  about  the  morrow  were  called  upon  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  their  instruction,  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  verdict  would  be  that  superior  education  is  too  expensive  even  for 
the  wealthy,  a  luxury  to  be  shunned.  What  sentiment  does  the  lim¬ 
ited  and  irregular  attendance  of  our  free  schools  reflect?  The  thou¬ 
sands  that  attend  them  are  very,  very  young,  and  like  unripe  fruit  they 
drop  off  the  school  tree  before  their  time.  While  parents  value  a  little 
assistance  or  a  few  pennies  earned  by  their  offspring  more  than  they  do 
the  benefits  of  school,  the  children,  looking  through  parental  eyes,  soon 
lose  taste  for  study  and  willingly  drop  out  and  join  the  vast  army  of  the 
undisciplined,  which  ranks  scarcely  above  the  illiterate. 

The  tramp  element  is  a  social  fungus  marked  “hard  times ”  by  labor 
reformers,  but  “no  appetite  for  thought”  would  more  surely  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head. 

As  intimated,  the  school  may  have  a  part  in  causing  the  natural, 
intellectual  appetite  to  become  dyspeptic.  The  schools  have  suffered 
considerably  from  mental  dyspepsia,  caused  by  the  unpalatable,  un¬ 
cooked,  uncarved  food  of  the  old-time  methods  and  the  thin  soup  and 
pedagogical  hash  of  the  latter  day  saints.  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry 
what  are  termed  improved  methods,  but  when  they  seek  to  be  super¬ 
lative  in  complexity  or  follow  unhesitatingly  even  a  great  mind  through 
all  its  windings,  vagaries,  and  hasty  conclusions,  1  would  cry  “Hold! 
Let  us  take  counsel  together,  lest  we  lose  that  which  we  have  and  gain 
nothing.” 

The  no-methods  of  the  older  days  seem  to  be  ingrained  with  stupid 
neglect,  while  those  of  the  present,  that  attract  and  fascinate,  are 
emphatic  in  coddling  kindness  and  tend  to  keep  the  child  childish. 

If  a  boy  has  an  honest,  upbuilding  appetite,  it  matters  little,  as  to  his 
growth,  whether  he  eats  with  fork,  knife,  spoon,  or  fingers. 

II. — ANY  RESPECTABLE  ANYBODY  CAN  TEACH,  AND  HIRING  THE  CHEAPEST  ANYBODY 

IS  ECONOMY. 

This  sentiment  is  as  common  and  as  tenacious  of  life  as  grass.  It 
has  been  known  to  go  into  a  decline  and  seem  ready  for  burial,  when,  as 
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if  by  magic,  its  youth  and  strength  are  renewed  and  it  takes  an  active 
part  in  forwarding  civilization  !  Sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  timid,  hut 
a  little  persuasion  of  the  right  sort  will  coax  it  to  the  front,  where  it 
will  lead  and  control  public  opinion.  Following  the  last  panic,  it  mani¬ 
fested  the  energy  and  vertebra  of  a  General  Jackson,  sweeping  broad 
sections  of  our  fair  land  with  the  besom  of  “  educational  reform.” 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  promise,  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  who  was  called  “  Judge  ”  and  had  served 
his  constituents  in  their  municipal  chambers  and  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  said,  in  an  address  to  the  body  over  which  he  presided,  that  the 
salaries  had  risen  far  above  the  sentiment  of  the  community,  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  govern  in  hiring  teachers,  and  he  was 
convinced  from  the  large  number  of  applicants  and  the  personal  solici¬ 
tations  of  their  friends  that  the  schools  could  be  filled  by  persons  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  ten  dollars  a  month ! 

Like  an  untimely  frost,  this  crisp  political  economy  maxim,  coming 
from  so  respectable  and  honorable  a  source,  nipped  in  the  bud  a  feeble 
effort  to  make  poor  schools  better.  “  Supply  and  demand  ”  has  forced 
into  many  a  school  the  husks  and  chaff  of  the  crowd  tha<t  stand  eager 
for  any  place  at  any  salary. 

A  prominent  business  man  forcibly  remarked  that  the  school  boards 
of  the  country  were  extravagant  in  salaries;  25  to  50  percent,  could  be 
saved  by  giving  out  the  schools  to  the  lowest  bidders.  That  would  be 
business,  and  if  the  schools  lacked  in  anything,  it  was  in  business 
methods. 

The  friends  of  improved  education  have  founded  normal  schools  — 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number  needed  —  and  can  we  look  for  a  proper 
increase  of  these  institutions  so  long  as  the  normal  school  has  only  a 
precarious  hold  on  the  public  ? 

Their  students  and  graduates  have  found  that  they  must  compete 
with  the  army  of  anybodies,  and  that  only  here  and  there  have  they  ' 
been  shown  favor  on  account  of  their  professional  training.  A  promi¬ 
nent  normal  school  principal  recently  stated  that  his  experience  was 
that  the  better  teachers  were  prepared  the  shorter  would  be  their  term 
of  service,  other  callings  offering  a  greater  premium  to  the  energetic  and 
disciplined. 

Cities  have  crowned  their  systems  with  normal  departments  and  left 
the  teacher- graduate  to  take  her  chance  with  the  non-professional  ap¬ 
plicant. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  normal  school  lias  no  professional  breadth  ? 
that  it  is  a  mere  academy  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  pedagogic  halo? 

Mr.  Bland  says,  “  Give  us  the  best  teachers  —  professional  teachers.” 
But  when  importuned  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  Miss  Goody  Un¬ 
fortunate  of  tender  years,  or  Widow  Oldtime,  or  Embryo  Blackstone, 
the  horizon  of  his  judgment  widens  and  he  obeys  the  call  to  be  “  influ- 
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ential.”  The  Bland  family  is  large,  active,  and  sympathetic,  hence 
popular,  for  it  serves  the  good  people  with  alacrity ! 

Experience  is  hut  faintly  recognized,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  towns,  like 
a  wealthy  city  in  the  Empire  State,  that  virtually  say, We  pay  just 
as  much  for  blundering  experiments  as  for  solid,  finished  work!”  This 
plan  is  a  blessing  to  the  experimenters,  for  through  it  the  “  good  (be 
early”  and  their  places  have  to  be  filled! 

Cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts  take  pride  in  showing  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  how  much  less  it  costs  them  per  scholar  for  teachers’  wages  than  it 
does  many  other  less  economical  communities.  School  authorities  are 
never  called  to  account  by  their  constituents  when  the  expense  per 
capita  for  instruction  shows  that  economy  has  been  made  equivalent  to 
hiring  the  cheapest  anybody. 

The  terms  used  by  Adams  in  speaking  of  superintendents,  in  his  “New 
Departure”  pamphlet,  reflect  this  sentiment:  “The  ordinary  superin¬ 
tendent  is  a  grammar  school  teacher  gone  to  seed,”  “some  retired  cler¬ 
gyman  or  local  politician  out  of  a  job!”  “That  this  should  be  so  is 
certainly  most  singular!” 

Not  a  few  laws  pertaining  to  the  county  superintendencv  have  been 
so  framed  as  to  make  the  highway  to  that  office  as  broad  and  as  easily 
travelled  as  that  which  leads  to  the  heights  held  by  the  town  constable! 

This  obstacle  finds  support  in  the  orthodox  method  of  examining 
teachers.  Applicants  are  usually  examined  as  if  they  were  still  mere 
school  children,  so  that  a  bright  boy  or  a  bright  girl  of  self  possession 
and  ready  memory  may  go  up  to  the  examination  and  win  a  high  grade 
certificate,  while  a  j)erson  of  mature  judgment  and  skill  as  a  teacher 
may  fail  to  reach  a  fair  standard.  In  looking  over  “  model  questions” 
published  in  books  and  educational  journals,  it  will  be  found  that  but  a 
few  refer  to  the  business  of  teaching.  A  set  recently  published  con¬ 
tains  but  three  that  would  cause  one  to  suspect  that  they  were  for 
teachers : 

(1)  “What  is  the  best  method  of  ventilation?” 

(2)  “  What  is  the  principal  object  of  education  ?” 

(3)  “How  do  you  regulate  whispering? ” 

III.  —  IGNORANT  OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCE. 

This  may  be  beaming  with  enthusiastic  good  nature  and  worthy  in¬ 
tention  supported  by  an  amount  of  school  information  large  enough  to 
give  edge  to  self  confidence,  or  it  may  glow  with  that  fierce  destructive 
hatred  which  would  destroy  an  institution  rather  than  allow  it  to  exist 
with  apparent  defects. 

The  childlike  confidence  with  which  some  school  officials  handle  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  is  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  pet  of  the  family  when 
he  puts  his  tiny  finger  into  the  candle  and  succeeds  in  learning  a  lesson 
and  in  creating  a  disturbance. 

Mr.  Sj)ellbound  (ex-champion  speller)  tells  the  new  and  hopeful  teacher 
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that  the  school  can’t  spell.  “ Spellin’  is  what  they  want!  no  new¬ 
fangled  ways;  have  ’em  stand  up  and  spell.  When  I  went  to  school  I 
learned  to  spell ;  you  may  have  heard  of  it.”  The  campaign  opens  with 
•a  daily  battle  of  words ;  “  spellin’  ”  becomes  a  hobby  and  the  best  speller 
wears  the  crown. 

Spellbound  is  followed  by  ’Squire  Root,  who  observes  to  the  happy 
teacher  that  she  is  running  spelling  “into  the  ground.”  “’Rithmetic  is 
what  they  want;  Shakespeare  couldn’t  spell  his  own  name.  Suppose 
you  ask  ’em  this  simple  question,  and  see  ’em  get  stuck :  What’s  the 
square  root  of  sixty-four?” 

John  Hancock  would  bring  penmanship  to  the  front,  so  that  a  page 
of  a  pupil’s  manuscript  would  be  rich  in  shading  and  flourishing,  but 
poor  in  legibility. 

Director  Crabb  in  his  “remarks”  to  the  school  lays  down  the  test  of 
discipline.  “The  scholars  don’t  sit  still.  When  I  taught  school  you 
could  hear  a  pin  drop.  You  must  have  order;  a  school  without  order 
is  a  failure.” 

Patrick  Henry  urges  upon  the  teacher  the  importance  of  speaking 
and  exhibitions.  “The  future  governor  of  the  State  may  be  under  your 
instruction,  or  possibly  the  coming  President  of  this  great  nation;  see 
that  they  are  trained  to  address  their  fellow  citizens.” 

The  teacher  labors  on  under  an  increasing  pressure  of  direction  and 
advice,  following  each  voice  in  turn,  until  in  a  state  of  bewilderment 
she  loses  her  individuality  and  wanders  without  purpose  through  the 
term  and  rejoices  when  “the  last  day  comes”  and  all  is  over. 

A  few  years  ago  a  director  seeking  a  teacher  called  at  my  office;  he 
was  referred  to  a  normal  school.  The  advice  was  not  at  all  acceptable. 
“We  don’t  want  any  normal  school  nonsense.  We  tried  one  of  ’em. 
Everything  was  new-fangled.  Scholars  didn’t  stand  up  and  spell,  and 
they  were  told  to  help  themselves,  and  he  actually  refused  to  show  some 
of  ’em  when  they  got  stuck.  Didn’t  have  such  foolin’  when  I  went  to 
school.  He  wouldn’t  listen  to  my  suggestions,  so  we  put  him  out.” 

Sometimes  official  interference  is  highly  respectable,  as  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  story  of  the  “New  Departure  at  Quincy,”  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Adams:  “During  the  examinations  the  schools  were  taken  wholly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  result  was  deplorable;  the 
schools  went  to  pieces.  The  committee  were  busy  men,  not  specialists 
in  education.  Committees  elected  by  popular  vote  are  entirely  unequal 
to  any  sustained  effort.” 

The  “Queen  City”  of  the  world  in  liberality  in  school  affairs  is  al¬ 
most  distracted  over  the  primary  school  question.  The  hydra-commit¬ 
tee,  well  informed,  proud  spirited,  but  irresponsible,  have  in  a  great 
measure  ignored  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  best  teachers,  and 
made  them  and  their  pupils  instruments  for  forced  experiments. 

Surely  this  historic  town  spends  money  enough  on  her  schools  to 

place  the  methods  of  work  in  education  in  the  hands  of  educators. 
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IV. — THE  FREQUENT  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS. 

Tlie  average  rural  school  experiences  a  change  of  administration  each 
term,  and  in  towns  and  cities  the  mobility  of  teachers  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising.  A  superintendent  of  a  pleasant  city  employing  about  seventy 
teachers  finds  that  the  teacher’s  life  averages  less  than  three  years,  and 
he  urges  the  school  board  to  organize  a  training  department,  in  order 
that  less  of  this  brief  cervice  may  be  given  up  to  experiment. 

Another  city,  remarkable  for  its  respect  for  “ tenure  of  office”  in 
teacher  and  superintendent,  has  but  thirty  of  the  present  force  of  over 
a  hundred  who  were  in  the  schools  six  years  ago. 

A  county  superintendent  was  doing  a  noble  work — elevating  the 
standard  of  the  schools  —  when  a  voice  like  one  “crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness”  was  heard:  “ He’s  getting  too  exacting  in  examinations!”  “It’s 
time  for  a  change!”  “No  third  term!”  Election  day  came  and  went, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  common  fate  of  his  kind,  to  step  down  and 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  defeat. 

I  have  in  mind  an  experienced  schoolman,  a  sort  of  educational  Luther 
in  his  county,  but  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election  the  guillotine  of  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  in  favor  of  rotation  in  office  will  be  applied  to  this  “right 
man  in  the  right  place.” 

The  experience  of  school  boards  is  usually  limited  and  narrow.  Ca¬ 
pable  men,  willing  to  go  on  and  serve  the  public,  must  step  aside  for 
the  inexperienced  and  possibly  the  utterly  incompetent. 

The  picture  grows  no  brighter  when  taken  from  the  heights  of  State 
supervision.  The  tenure  of  office  is  too  short  to  possess  even  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  sweetness.  The  chief  officer  can  hardly  do  more  than  take  a  hasty 
survey  of  matters,  make  out  a  report  or  two,  draw  his  meagre  salary, 
and  retire. 

V. — FORSAKING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  TOE  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  statement  openly  and  emphatically  made,  that  the  old  time  dis¬ 
trict  school  was  better  than  its  successor  of  to-day,  is  not  so  wild  as  it 
sounds.  In  many  cases,  the  school  of  years  ago,  with  its  large  number, 
its  spelling  matches,  its  debating  society,  the  intellectual  centre  of  a 
neighborhood,  has  dwindled  to  a  state  of  feebleness  unpleasant  to  con¬ 
template.  The  well  to-do  boys  and  girls  seek  the  town  school,  leaving 
the  home  school  to  the  very  young  and  the  poorer  children,  to  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  youthful  member  of  the  large  Micawber  family. 

Few  young  men  of  force  and  ambition  now'  make  the  district  school 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  broader  and  more  exacting  life.  They  find  better 
support  in  their  struggle  to  rise  in  other  directions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  said  of  the  Garfiekls  of  the  next  generation  that  on 
their  wray  upward  they  honored  and  blessed  the  common  school  as  in¬ 
structors. 

The  superintendent  of  a  great  and  ambitious  State  laments  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  district  school,  and  recommends  consolidation ;  and  in  corn- 
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plimentary  terms  infers  that,  as  the  people  have  accepted  professional 
cheese  and  butter  makers,  they  will  soon  be  wise  enough  to  call  into 
their  rural  schools  none  but  professional  educators.  It  is  evident,  in 
this  case,  that  cheese  has  the  start  of  the  children. 

VI. —  SELF  SATISFACTION. 

This  assumes  several  forms,  running  from  self  glorification  to  stolid 
indifference.  The  majority  voice  too  often  says  “Our  schools  are  as 
good  as  any”  or  “They  are  the  best.” 

Rarely  do  school  boards  visit  other  schools  than  their  own  or  send 
their  teachers  to  study  the  workings  of  other  systems.  The  material 
affairs  of  municipalities  suffer  less.  Fire  departments,  systems  of  sew¬ 
age,  water  supply,  and  paving  are  placed  in  comparison  founded  on 
actual  observations  made  by  committees  aided  by  experts. 

VII. —  BRICK  AND  MORTAR. 

This  is  not  widespread,  but  it  is  contagious.  General  Garfield,  in 
his  last  address  to  this  body,  said  that  soon  the  “  great  case”  in  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  Brains  vs.  Brick  and  Mortar. 

The  tendency  to  estimate  a  school  by  a  brick  and  mortar  standard  is 
certainly  increasing. 

It  is  applied  alike  to  the  “  university”  and  the  school  of  the  preten¬ 
tious  village.  In  many  instances,  the  people  are  so  loaded  with  debt 
caused  by  showy  and  expensive  school  architecture  that  when  their 
children  cry  for  mental  food  they  get  in  response  cut  stone  instead  of 
educational  bread.  A  child  in  a  palace  in  charge  of  a  brainless  teacher 
is  poor  indeed ! 

With  a  simple  introduction,  I  present  the  following  as  “big  children” 
of  the  obstacles  discussed  : 

(1)  That  mechanical  drill  is  education  ;  information  swallowing,  learn¬ 
ing  5  (2)  that  a  mental  quart  cup  can  hold  a  gallon  ;  (3)  sensitiveness  of 
teachers  to  criticism  (thin-skinned  ?  why,  some  wear  their  nerves  as  an 
outer  garment !) ;  (4)  lack  of  educational  ideas  among  the  people ;  (5) 
social  lines,  “  blood  and  bullion;”  (0)  that  the  masses  know  what  they 
want  (vox  populi,  &c.) ;  (7)  that  the  school  is  to  cure  all  weakness,  rem¬ 
edy  defects,  and  insure  a  money-making  life. 

These  obstacles  are  of  the  people.  Educators  are  not  the  people. 
Only  a  small  fraction  have  enlisted  for  the  war;  the  rank  and  file  are 
“home  guards.”  It  has  been  often  said  that  educators  are  fighting  the 
great  army  of  the  king  of  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  seldom  noticed  that  the 
supplies  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy!  What  would  the  world 
say  had  England  attacked  the  Zulus  with  this  battle-cry,  “Feed  us  and 
we  will  conquer  you”? 

The  educator  who  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  money-making  world, 
whose  pluck,  patience,  faith,  and  force  increase  with  his  years,  is  the 
missionary  of  missionaries.  The  missionary  when  called  is  assured  of 
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a  decent  support  while  active  and  the  tender  care  of  the  sheltering  arms 
of  the  church  when  retired,  and  in  addition  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  the  promise  of  “exceeding  great  reward”  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  educator  is  offered  a  precarious  living  when  “  up  and  doing,” 
and  nothing  when  time  or  cruel  fortune  shall  cry  “  Halt!”  no  half-pay, 
no  pension,  nothing  but  a  fund  of  fond  memories,  his  own  feeble  prayers, 
and  only  that  hope  of  a  heavenly  reward  held  out  to  ordinary  mortals  ! 

The  paper  on  “  City  systems,  ”  read  by  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  has 
not  been  furnished  for  publication. 

Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  executive  committee,  announced  the  committee 
to  bring  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  education  before  Congress  as  fol¬ 
lows:  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  chairman ;  H.  Clay  Armstrong,  State  superintendent  of  education, 
Alabama ;  Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  B. 
G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Connecticut; 
Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  Georgia ;  George  How¬ 
land,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  James  H.  Smart,  Indiana; 
J.  W.  Akers,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa;  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  superintendent  of  schools,  Augusta,  Me. ;  M.  A.  Newell, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Maryland ;  V.  B.  Cochran, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Michigan  ;  William  H.  Gar¬ 
diner,  New  Hampshire  ;  J.  A.  Dix,  superintendent  of  schools,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. ;  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  New  York ;  John  C.  Scarborough,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  North  Carolina;  Daniel  F.  De 
Wolf,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Jones,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  com¬ 
missioner  of  common  schools,  Bhode  Island ;  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State 
superintendent  of  education,  South  Carolina;  C.  C.  Painter,  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  Vermont;  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  Richmond,  Va. ;  B.  L.  Butcher, 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  West  Virginia;  B.  G.  Lovejoy, 
member  school  board,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Allen  Wright,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory  ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  governor  of 
Wyoming  Territory. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ph.  d.,  lecturer  on  pedagogy  at  Har¬ 
vard  University : 

CHAIRS  OF  PEDAGOGY  IN  OUR  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  You  have  all  heard  of  the  notable  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  modern  work  entitled  Snakes  in  Ireland,  which  reads  simply 
“There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland.  ”  If  the  author  of  that  chapter  had 
frankly  added  that  he  had  never  been  in  Ireland  and  was  not  even  a 
naturalist,  his  case  would  have  been  still  more  like  my  own  ;  for  I  regret 
that  I  must  begin  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned 
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me  in  a  hardly  less  inauspicious  way,  as,  first,  there  are  no  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  but  two,  I  think; 
and,  secondly,  the  present  speaker’s  studies  have  been  so  centred  on  the 
practical  psychology  of  teaching  and  learning  that  he  can  only  plead 
the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject  for  presenting  a  few  considera¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  not  had  time  to  become  quite  matured. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  urged  by  those  who  advocate  such  chairs 
is  the  German  precedent.  During  the  semester  which  has  just  ended 
between  40  and  50  courses  of  lectures  on  pedagpgy  have  been  given 
in  the  various  German  universities.  A  few  of  these  are  but  two  hours 
a  week;  a  few  are  confined  to  the  pedagogy  of  special  sciences  and  de¬ 
signed  for  future  professors  in  these  departments.  Sometimes  a  disciple 
of  Hegel,  like  the  late  Professor  Rosenkranz,  of  Konigsberg,  or  of  Her- 
bart,  like  Striimpel,  in  Leipzig,  or  a  positivist,  like  Laas,  of  Strasburg, 
loves  to  vary  the  attractions  of  his  philosophy  by  lecturing  from  once 
to  four  times  a  week  on  some  pedagogic  theme.  A  high  church, 
low  church,  or  a  Catholic  theological  professor  chooses  this  subject 
sometimes  to  indoctrinate  future  teachers  and  through  them  the  rising 
generation  in  what  he  considers  sound  theories  of  education.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  many  of  the  voluminous  treatises  on  pedagogy 
which  emanate  from  professorial  chairs  in  Germany,  while  having  much 
in  common,  differ  often  in  detail  and  often  still  more  radically  in  fin-t 
principles  respecting  the  ultimate  ends,  objects,  and  spirit  of  education. 
Thus  it  comes  that  most  of  the  religious,  philosophic,  and  scientific  ten¬ 
dencies  have  not  only  found  their  expression  but  have  their  disciples 
among  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This  not  only  tends  to  prevent 
stagnation,  a  great  and  constant  danger  in  education,  but  (neglecting 
the  polemics,  rarely  tedious  or  bitter)  each  standpoint  has  contributed 
something  new  and  valuable ;  and  vast  as  is  the  body  of  pedagogic  lit¬ 
erature  in  that  country,  the  human  mind  is  still  vaster.  Very  few 
professors  who  have  lectured  on  pedagogy  there  have  made  it  their 
central  interest  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  often  an  incidental  if  not  a 
second  class  course.  Of  the  three  or  so  who  have  made  pedagogy  their 
exclusive  specialty,  perhaps  the  most  active  is  a  disciple  of  Herbart, 
who  edits  a  year  book,  visits  schools  with  his  pupils,  studies  children 
and  methods  (especially  of  primary  grades),  has  published  two  valuable 
books,  lectures  constantly  in  the  university r  and  has  treated  with  great 
detail  and  authority  several  of  the  elementary  branches.  Most  of  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  that  country  is  written  by  teachers  of  various 
grades,  and  is  of  every  degree  of  merit  and  interest.  Perhaps  a  score 
of  the  more  comprehensive  treatises  are  very  valuable,  full  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  stimulus,  while  over  much  of  these  writings,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  very  spirit  invoked  inthe  Dunciad  has  woven  a  resistless 
spell;  to  read  it  is  like  sifting  a  bushel  of  chaffy,  philosophic  words  for 
two  grains  of  wheat. 

In  several  of  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  individuals  able  and 
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interested  in  the  subject  have  been  invited  to  give  single  courses  of  lect¬ 
ures  on  some  special  aspect  of  pedagogy  for  which  they  were  best 
qualified,  and  one  or  two  permanent  professorships  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  In  France  and  Italy  university  lectures  have  also  been  given, 
but  I  know  of  no  department  yet  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  matters  of  education,  however,  we  must  not  be  guided  too  much 

by  foreign  precedent,  although  we  have  very  much  to  learn  from  Ger- 

> 

many.  We  have  our  own  peculiar  problems,  which  we  must  solve  in  cur 
own  peculiar  and  independent  way.  There  is  a  pregnant  sense  in  which 
the  American  school  from  bottom  to  top,  from  Kindergarten  to  univer¬ 
sity,  is  and  must  be  unique.  Here  every  one  who  does  not  send  his  child 
to  school  (which  he  should  do  for  the  same  reason  as  he  pays  his  taxes 
or  fights  in  time  of  war)  must  be  regarded  in  a  peculiarly  insidious 
sense  an  enemy  of  the  state.  A  republic  like  ours  should  be  especial¬ 
ly  an  educational  state.  The  life  of  a  republic,  it  lias  been  well  said, 
is  a  struggle  for  existence  against  ignorance  and  the  evils  which  troop 
in  its  train,  and  the  question  whether  such  a  form  of  government  as  ours 
can  be  permanent  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  education,  because  a  self 
government  demands  a  so  much  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
among  its  people  than  any  other  form  of  government.  Because  our  great 
outstanding  problems  can  be  solved  only  gradually,  and  by  no  other 
means  than  general  education,  school  laws  should  be  a  most  important 
branch  of  legislation  by  the  state.  And  the  matter  of  popular  education 
should  be  one  important  care  and  interest  close  to  the  heart  of  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning  aided  by  the  state,  if  not  also  of  all  those  whose 
property  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  it.  The  former  should  have  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  public  function  and  interest  in  education.  If  there  be  any  help 
in  chairs  of  pedagogy,  or  even  any  reasonable  prospect  of  help  in  them, 
the  need  of  it  is  great  and  increasing  enough  to  warrant  the  experiment. 
Moreover  a  university  is  historically  and  preeminently  a  teacher  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  indeed  the  very  degree  “  doctor”  implies, 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  finishing  or  industrial  school  of  any  sort.  This 
iunction  is  one  which  I  am  sure  the  American  college  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  behind  the  narrower  question,  so  liable  to  eclipse  it  in 
these  days  of  hot  college  competition  and  rivalry,  u  Will  it  be  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  material  help  to  us?”  School  boards,  it  is  said,  have  great 
and  too  often  almost  sole  initiative  power,  but  a  very  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  the  members  of  these  boards  are  graduates.  And  if  (which, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  nearly  five  years’  university  experience 
there,  is  quite  the  custom  in  Germany)  most  students,  not  scientific, 
were  to  hear  one  course  of  pedagogy,  they  would  be  much  better  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  that  position. 

Again,  original  investigation  has  a  rapidly  increasing  value  in  college 
economics,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  prospects  for  new  advances  in  this  di¬ 
rection  are  now  more  pressing  than  ever  before.  Many  colleges,  again, 
are  now  surrounding  the  central  work  of  their  courses  with  a  more  or  less 
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broad  and  defined  penumbra  of  electives  both  hard  and  soft,  of  lectures 
and  incidental  courses  of  various  kinds,  somewhere  among  which  a  mild 
experiment  of  pedagogy  might  be  attempted  by  the  most  cautious  trust¬ 
ees  without  committing  the  institution  irrevocably  to  it.  If  we  had  the 
admirable  docent  system  of  Germany,  by  which  any  young  man  who 
could  pass  the  required  examinations,  which  are  special,  hard,  and 
long,  could  try  his  luck  at  lecturing  in  any  university  where  he  could 
attract  students,  provided  only  that  he  could  live  without  salary,  being 
paid  by  student  fees  alone,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  question 
like  many  others  would  settle  itself  by  a  slow  and  sure  process  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  chairs, 
if  not  that  most  often  heard  or  made  by  teachers,  is  that  teaching  can¬ 
not  be  taught,  that  it  is  not  a  science,  that  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
teaching.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that,  at  least  in  the  higher  branches, 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  all  that  is  needed ;  or  again  that  every  teacher 
must  have  his  own  method,  peculiar  to  himself,  if  not  learned  by  his 
own  experience;  or,  again,  that  pedagogy  is  like  agriculture,  dentistry, 
or  business,  each  of  which  may  be  taught  in  colleges  by  itself,  but  the 
matter  of  which  is  only  a  new  combination  of  what  is  already  taught 
in  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  political  economy,  &c.,but  that  there 
is  no  domain  or  body  of  fact  and  truth  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
appertaining  to  it  alone,  as  there  must  be  to  a  true  science.  Its  material, 
it  is  said,  is  partly  drawn  from  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  partly,  like  acoustics  for  the  musician,  from  an  extraneous  science, 
and  of  questionable  practical  applicability,  or  perhaps  the  adverse  in¬ 
ference  is  based  on  the  well  known  disagreement  of  the  best  writers  on 
education.  This  line  of  argument,  though  far  less  emphasized  now  than 
formerly,  still  requires  our  serious  attention.  There  is  a  strong  press¬ 
ure  upon  the  universities  to  found  new  chairs,  just  as  there  is  upon  the 
schools  to  introduce  new  studies,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
lectures  and  text  books  cannot  be  equally  valuable  upon  all  subjects, 
but  that  deep  charnels  of  experience  and  fruitful  mines  of  wisdom  have 
opened  only  in  a  very  few  directions.  Are  there  then  breadth,  depth, 
and  richness  enough  of  scientific  soil  for  our  most  useful  plant  to  strike 
its  own  deep  root,  and  not  flourish  with  a  parasitic  life  ? 

It  will  be  perhaps  a  convenient  way  of  answering  this  important 
question  if  we  hastily  sketch  the  qualifications  of  and  inventory  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  treated  by  an  ideal  teacher  of  pedagogy — an  ideal ,  observe, 
which  is  perhaps  nowhere  fully  realized,  perhaps  is  not  yet  realizable, 
but  respecting  the  nature  of  which  there  is  now,  I  think,  no  great 
diversity  of  opinion. 

First,  then,  he  should  be  a  more  or  less  experienced  teacher.  He 
must  be  schooled  even  in  the  petty  difficulties  constantly  encountered 
in  the  school  room  and  have  developed  tact  to  overcome  them.  lie 
must  have  felt  how  prone  we  are  in  teaching,  where  it  is  hard  to  evolve 
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wisdom  and  right  temper  at  call,  to  be  handicapped  by  carking  cares 
which  make  us  welcome  and  trust  too  much  in  petty  expedients.  He 
must  be  profoundly  and  constantly  sensible  of  the  wide  and  ruinous 
chasm  so  liable  to  yawn  between  theory  and  practice,  and  never  allow 
himself,  as  not  a  few  pedagogues  have  done,  to  get  out  of  sympathy 
with  practical  teachers  nor  allow  them  to  get  out  of  sympathy  with 
him ;  for  until  teachers  all  have  a  systematic  course  of  pedagogy  be¬ 
hind  them  before  entering  their  profession,  all  the  best  of  them  will  be 
his  hearers  if  he  lectures  accessibly  to  them,  his  readers  if  he  writes,  or 
perhaps  his  pupils  for  a  term  in  his  regular  academic  work.  He  must 
no  doubt  sometimes  criticise  and  trouble  them,  and  they  him ;  must, 
perhaps,  sometimes  be  more  feared  than  favored  ;  must  resist  the 
clamor  for  only  what  is  immediately  practical  next  day  in  school  5  must 
know  just  how  far  to  go  toward  minute  details  and  how  much  to  leave 
to  individuality,  tact,  and  circumstances.  When  teachers  become  me¬ 
chanical  or  cliquish,  and  countenance  each  other’s  errors,  neglects,  or 
deficiencies  by  a  too  intense  esprit  de  corps,  his  position  and  his  dis¬ 
position  should  be  so  independent  that  he  may  see  and  point  out  plainly 
the  evils  sure  to  result,  but  all  in  a  spirit  so  fraternal  as  to  avoid  all  species 
of  friction  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  which  as  a  rule  is  just  so  much  force  lost 
from  the  proper  work  of  instruction. 

Secondly,  he  should  have  seen  and  studied  with  great  care  and  de¬ 
tail  many  schools  of  different  grades  and  of  many  kinds,  if  possible  in 
many  lands,  critically  comparing  methods  and  results,  and  have  seen 
that  in  teaching  there  is  not  generally  one  single  and  only  way  of  sal¬ 
vation,  but  that  there  are  often  several  equally  good  methods  of  com¬ 
passing  the  same  thing.  To  get  in  a  rut — a  tendency  in  teaching  as 
constant  and  strong  as  the  law  of  gravity  or  organic  decay — is  bad,  but 
to  believe  it  the  great  and  only  highway  of  the  world  is  worse  yet,  while 
it  is  often  a  great  advantage  to  modulate  from  one  method  over  into 
another  no  better.  But,  furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  results 
of  others’  experience  is  sure  to  be  choicely  culled  in  this  comparative 
way,  which  will  make  it  less  needful  for  the  young  teacher  to  waste  the 
precious  energies  and  time  of  the  children  in  getting  his  trade  in  the 
dearest  of  all  the  dear  schools  of  experience.  This  observation  should 
extend,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  all  the  items  of  light,  ventilation,  seats, 
plan  of  school-house,  educational  laws,  appropriations,  supervision,  as 
well  as  books  and  teaching  apparatus  of  all  sorts,  culminating,  however, 
in  the  detailed  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  branches  and  explor¬ 
ing  all  the  lines  of  least  resistance  into  the  pupils’  minds. 

Thirdly,  and  more  specifically,  there  is  the  history  of  education,  a  vast 
mine  of  information  and  ready  made  and  thoroughly  distilled  experi¬ 
ence,  the  most  immediate  use  of  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  negative, 
viz,  to  prevent  us  from  trying  again  educational  experiments  already 
made  over  and  over  again.  The  history  of  education,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  an  old  and  well  worked  laboratory  of  such  experiments,  almost 
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no  record  of  which  exists  as  yet  in  our  language.  Almost  every  con 
ceivable  device  in  teaching,  almost  every  relation  to  state  and  church, 
all  species  of  legislative  enactments,  every  trick  and  device  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  have  been  tried  and  recorded  in  the  large  letters  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Furthermore,  we  know  how  the  historic  sense,  once  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  department,  finds  precious  knowledge  hived  away  in  the 
strangest  places,  and  how  everything  reveals  educational  aspects.  His¬ 
toric  interest  here  is  a  new  sense,  revealing  a  new  order  of  things  almost 
unsuspected  before.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
pedagogic  standpoint  is  perhaps  in  the  broadest  sense  the  very  best, 
highest,  and  most  prospective  for  reading  history  in  general. 

Now  the  three  matters  already  specified  are  surely  in  the  main  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  field  of  pedagogy,  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  teach¬ 
ers,  and  might  perhaps  occupy  half  the  course  or  less,  treated  either  sep¬ 
arately  or  all  together.  No  one  of  these,  however,  is  exactly  central, 
but  the  prime  and  indispensable  requisite  and  core  of  a  science  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  deeper  and  more  scientific 
than  that  furnished  by  ordinary  intercourse  with  men,  individual  ex¬ 
perience,  or  self  knowledge,  and  not  capricious  and  accidental  like 
that.  This  lias  been  so  often  reiterated  by  almost  every  authority 
in  education  since  Pestalozzi’s  Book  for  Mothers,  or  indeed  since  Co- 
menius7  Orbis,  that  it  is  only  stating  our  question  in  different  terms 
to  ask  if  there  is  any  real  and  true  philosophy  of  mind  solid  and  cer¬ 
tain  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  most  important  of  modern  in¬ 
stitutions,  except  at  least  the  church.  Two  or  three  decades  ago,  or 
even  less,  this  would  have  seemed  to  the  impartial  and  competent  ob¬ 
server  a  preposterous  claim  and  does  even  yet  in  many  quarters.  Com¬ 
pare,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  methods,  ends,  and  order  of  education  as 
indicated  by  the  pietist  Palmer,  the  Hegelian  Bosenkranz,  the  Her- 
bartian  Ziller,  the  Schellingian  Frobel,  or  compare  the  common  Hamil¬ 
tonian,  or  Scotch,  notion  of  the  mind  and  its  activities  with  that  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  Whately,  Strieker,  Wundt,  and  the  rest,  or  the  latter  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  disheartening  to  observe  the  often  fundamental  disa¬ 
greement.  So  far  and  so  long  as  philosophy  was  divided  into  sects  or 
schools,  teachers  were  quite  right  in  their  dread  of  being  entangled  in 
systems  which  were  sure  to  make  them,  as  Schopenhauer  declares  all  are 
who  think  in  systems,  blind  to  all  that  opposes  and  lynx-eyed  to  all  that 
favors  them.  But  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the  system  of  absolute  ideal¬ 
ism  in  Germany,  from  which  all  English  and  American  philosophy  except 
the  theories  of  association  and  evolution  sprung,  a  new  state  of  things 
slowly  supervened.  A  broader  sanity  caused  thinkers  to  cease  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  or  unable  to  be  intelligible;  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and  consensus  has  arisen  among  students  of 
mind,  each  considering  the  other  as  an  ally,  cordially  recognizing  what  he 
has  done,  and  each  content  to  contribute  his  item  to  a  vast  whole  and  not 
yearning  with  the  ambition  of  construing  the  universe  from  his  own  in- 
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dividual  vantage  ground,  the  fruitful  source  of  error  and  conflict.  14 
is  this  movement  which,  in  the  language  of  Waitz,  has  saved  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  is  this  which,  as  Lotze  says,  is  so  fast  destroying  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  false  presuppositions  which  have  so  long  preoccupied  the  field 
of  both  mental  and  educational  science;  and  it  is  this  which  has  made 
the  present  a  day  of  philosophical  renaissance  in  which  more  general 
interest  and  hopefulness  centre  about  this  field  than  ever  before  in 
this  country.  The  Baconian  method  has  just  begun  last  of  all  to  trans¬ 
form  the  methods  of  mental  study,  and  the  old  systems  of  the  heroic  age 
of  German  speculation  already  seem  like  the  pale  landscape  back¬ 
grounds  of  some  of  Raphaels  canvases ;  not  valueless  nor  all  unlike 
landscapes  in  nature,  but  as  conventionalized  in  their  methods  of 
representing  the  human  mind  as  is  the  twining  ivy  as  represented 
in  the  scroll-work  upon  an  illuminated  missal.  How  this  direction  of 
philosophic  study,  none  the  less  philosophical  because  sometimes  re¬ 
sented  by  scientific  men,  culminates  in  education.  The  senses,  memory, 
attention,  the  will,  the  psychic  development  of  children,  &c.,  much  of 
which  is  of  immediate  practical  utility,  are  made  the  subjects  of  a  more 
careful  and  fruitful  study  than  ever  before.  These  mines  are,  to  be  sure, 
newly  opened.  Much  of  the  material  is  widely  scattered  and  must  be 
laboriously  gathered  from  sources  as  diverse  as  metaphysical  journals, 
physiological,  neurological,  pathological  archives,  and  there  is  much 
dross,  but  the  new  red  gold  is  there  and  can  be  had  for  the  sifting.  Here 
lies  the  heart  of  pedagogy,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  great  but  only  periph¬ 
erally  explored  continent.  In  this  exploration  the  ideal  professor  of 
pedagogy  should  and  easily  could  do  original  work  by  studying  the 
faculties  of  children,  active,  passive,  and  at  rest,  and  the  various  phases 
of  their  growth  by  inductive  methods  already  suggested  and  fruitful,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  which  the  writer  hopes  shortly  to  present. 
A  cross-section,  as  it  were,  of  the  adult  mind  is  not  what  is  wanted,  yet 
such  are  most  of  the  current  treatises  on  mental  philosophy.  It  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  mental  development,  as  well  of  action  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  that  must  be  made  the  basis  of  methods  of  teaching,  topics  chosen, 
and  (heir  order.  Almost  no  truth  may  not  be  as  disastrous  as  a  lie,  if 
taught  too  early  or  late  or  wrongly,  and  almost  no  error  may  not  be 
made  salutary  if  all  these  are  in  its  favor. 

In  this  most  central  position,  then,  a  firm  corner-stone  is  now  laid  for 
scientific  pedagogy.  It  is  true  that  psychology  begins  in  tact  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  it  ends  in  anthropology,  one  of  the  richest  and  broadest  fields 
of  research  known.  It  is  true  that  genius  is  born,  not  made,  in  peda¬ 
gogy  as  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  anxious  study  of  the  material 
upon  which  they  work  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  whole  repertory  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods,  for  those  who  would  work  on  mind  or  upon  the 
brain,  the  most  complex  of  all  the  tissues  woven  in  the  loom  of  time. 
It  is  often  true  that  a  little  pedagogy  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  so  is  a 
little  knowledge  of  every  art  or  profession,  while  deep  down  below  our 
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successes  or  failures  as  teachers  lie  certain  causative  psychological 
principles,  to  know  which  would  he  to  control  them.  As  the  great 
educational  problems,  most  of  which  have  been  only  provisionally  set¬ 
tled,  open  broader  and  deeper  one  after  another,  as  they  do  in  times 
of  educational  awakening,  what  shall  be  included  in  our  curricula  and 
what  time  shall  be  given  to  each;  what  is  the  educational  and  practical 
value  of  each ;  how  shall  school  work  be  unified,  so  that  mere  con¬ 
tiguity  shall  not  be  mistaken  for  real  logical  affinity,  so  that  we  may 
secure,  at  least  to  a  degree,  harmonious  development  in  these  days  of 
accidentally  and  casually  competing  specialties — these  and  many  such 
wider  problems  can  ripen  to  full  maturity  only  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  philosophic  insight  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  cen¬ 
turies.  The  effects  of  these  studies  upon  the  teacher  are  not  often 
remarked  by  the  casual  observer,  but  they  increase  his  inner  life;  he 
loves  to  grow  mentally  as  well  as  to  foster  growth;  slowly  and  silently 
they  increase  his  potency  and  his  earnestness,  lift  him  above  petty  expe¬ 
dients  and  reliance  on  short  cuts  and  patent  methods,  and  perhaps  best 
of  all,  secure  a  professional  spirit. 

Fifthly,  and  in  a  sense  more  fundamental,  are  the  bearings  of  ethics 
on  education.  There  has  been  much  freshened  activity  in  this  field,  of 
which  I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  here.  The  notions  of  duty 
and  freedom  have  been  deepened  and  cleared  up  in  a  way  at  least  pro¬ 
phetic  of  new  advances.  This  is  likely  to  have  a  very  practical  bearing 
in  the  new  movement  (one  of  the  most  interesting  at  present  in  the 
whole  field  of  education)  to  introduce  moral  training  of  some  sort  into 
the  schools  as  a  public  need.  As  all  the  practical  questions  of  intellect¬ 
ual  education  centre  in  psychology,  so  most  of  the  wider  and  deeper 
problems  of  character,  the  relation  between  morality  and  mental  culture, 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  state,  church,  home,  and  all  the  ethical  goods 
-or  values  which  make  life  fit  to  be  lived  —  these  centre  in  ethics,  which 
is  fast  becoming  a  necessity  for  the  practical  teacher. 

Eacli  of  these  five  tendencies,  especially  the  last  three,  is  at  present 
far  more  cultivated  and  further  developed  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country.  This  needs  to  be  boldly  and  distinctly  said,  despite  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  want  of  patriotism,  Teutonic  affectation,  &c.,  so  liable  to  arise. 
There  is  in  that  country  a  great  body  of  comparatively  recent  educational 
literature  of  a  very  high  order,  only  a  very  small  part  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  alcoves  of  any  library  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  say  that  for  one  I  see  no  greater  and  more  imperative  need  in  our 
educational  field  at  present,  except  southern  aid,  than  one  or  more  ex¬ 
haustive  educational  libraries,  and  perhaps  museums,  and  a  few  men  who 
have  the  will  and  the  ability  and  are  secured  the  leisure  to  work  it  up  and 
over,  slowly  and  carefully,  critically  adapting  it  to  the  needs  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  our  best  teachers  and  those  who  Intend  to 
teach,  as  a  few  professors  of  pedagogy  could  do  if  their  chairs  stood  upon 
a  x>roper  basis.  Their  function  should  be  in  part  a  public  one.  Great 
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as  is  now  the  mechanical,  material,  organic  perfection  of  our  schools, 
greater  probably,  averaging  large  sections,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  we  still  need  a  better  study  of  methods  than  our  normal  schools 
are  yet  prepared  to  give  or  their  pupils  to  receive,  while  graduates 
from  colleges  who  wish  to  fit  for  superior  teachers  have  no  training  suited 
to  them.  The  great  danger  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  &c.,  is  that 
they  will  be  absorbed  by  the  business,  managerial  functions,  and  neglect 
giving  their  chief  attention  to  the  central  and  most  essential  studies 
which  alone  can  make  their  work  professional. 

Chairs  of  pedagogy  ought  to  help  the  institutions  which  establish 
them,  especially  in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy,  now  often  so 
poorly  taught  in  colleges  that  it  must  be  justly  held  in  part  responsible 
for  our  backwardness  in  applying  mental  laws  to  education.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  establishment  of  such  chairs  might  be  felt  in  other 
departments  of  college  teaching,  in  stimulating  increased  interest  in 
methods  of  instruction. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  snakes  in  Ireland,  upon  our  ideal 
pedagogist,  who  does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  time  to  remember  that  there 
are  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  of  a  somewhat  serious  nature. 
First,  where  are  the  men  to  fill  these  chairs  !  Some  of  our  college  presi¬ 
dents  and  trustees,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  have  already  taken 
up  the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  and  are  sincerely  searching  for  men,  but 
are  of  course  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  unwise,  incompetent  men 
might  do  harm,  while  only  fairly  good  men  might  distil  mediocrity  and 
dignify  commonplaces.  But  there  is  the  same  trouble  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  especially  in  every  new  one,  while  young  men  are  appointed 
every  day  more  for  their  promises  than  their  performances.  The  col¬ 
leges  could  give  opportunity  and  stimulus,  while  youth  and  enthusiasm 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  soon  do  the  rest.  Appointment  to  a  college 
chair  is,  ought  to  be,  only  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  research  and  growth, 
and  so  far  as  our  colleges  are  serious  in  encouraging  original  work  might 
they  not,  for  the  same  academic  reason,  encourage  fresh  studies  in  such 
new  and  promising  fields! 

The  objections  that  such  chairs  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
work  of  normal  schools  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  higher  train¬ 
ing  than  they  are  giving  and  the  lack  of  funds  for  new  professorships 
so  commonly  pleaded  were  briefly  considered,  and  the  speaker  concluded 
as  follows :  If  teaching  is  to  become  a  profession  it  is  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  &c.,  who  must  first  make  it  so,  by  becoming,  as  their  high 
position  demands,  strictly  professional  themselves  in  their  work.  It  is 
they  who  have  most  interest  in  making  education  a  science  ami  teach¬ 
ing  a  profession.  It  is  movement  in  this  direction  that  is  to  establish 
the  system  of  superintendency  in  those  many  communities  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  its  utility  has  now  been  opened.  It  is  they  whose  urgency 
and  perhaps  petition  and  agitation  might  perhaps  be  instrumental  in 
establishing  such  chairs  in  some  needed  places.  The  very  existence  of 
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a  large  body  of  superintendents  like  this,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  a 
vast  and  increasing  though  all  too  often  unrecognized  power  —  not  so 
far  less  than  that  of  yonder  august  legislative  bodies,  to  the  far  historic 
ken,  in  shaping  the  America  of  a  generation  hence — this  body,  its  need¬ 
ful  dignity  and  power,  its  practical  needs,  constitute  the  strongest  and 
most  urgent  argument  in  favor  of  professional  pedagogy. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  hall  at  8  p.  h. 

SECOND  SESSION— WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  March  22,  1882. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  was  held  at  S  p.  M.  After  call¬ 
ing  the  meeting  to  oruer,  Mr.  Stockwell,  the  president  pro  tempore, 
stated  that  the  evening  would  be  devoted  solely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  national  aid  to  education,  and  introduced  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
who  spoke  without  notes  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  It  is  a 
great  comfort  when  speaking  upon  auy  such  matter  as  we  have  in  hand 
to  feel  that  you  are  talking  to  people  who  need  no  preliminary,  who 
understand  all  the  fundamental  arguments  for  education,  and  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the  rhetoric  and 
eloquence  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  display  on  such  an  occasion. 

I  suppose  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  t  >  you  to-night,  not  because  I 
am  a  teacher,  for  I  am  not  a  teacher,  but  because  during  the  past  two 
years,  engaged  in  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  ministry  of  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  Southern  States,  I  have  had  some  rather  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  observation  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  shall  return 
your  compliment  by  speaking  to  you  in  the  plainest  manner,  giving  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  indicating  to  you  some  conclusions  which  have 
been  forcing  themselves  upon  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  most 
important  subject. 

The  first  impression  which  has  been  made  upon  me  in  this  matter  is 
that  the  great  need  of  the  Southern  States  to  day  is  a  system  of  element¬ 
ary  education ;  and  when  I  speak  of  a  system  of  elementary  education 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  old-fashioned  district  or  city  school,  a  clumsy 
machine  for  teaching  the  three  It’s,  but  I  mean  our  modern  idea  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  the  new  elementary  education,  the  school  that  takes 
the  child  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  and  carries 
him  through  a  proper  elementary  education  which  fits  him  to  go  forth 
at  that  time  armed  with  the  powers  of  citizenship ;  and  this  new  element¬ 
ary  education,  as  we  see  it  now  all  over  our  country,  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  old  fashioned  elementary  education  that  the  limited 
express  train  on  which  our  brother  Hawkins  came  to-day  from  New 
York  bears  to  the  old  family  chariot  in  which  George  Washington  jolted 
to  New  York  to  take  his  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  new  elementary  education,  with  the  training  of  teachers  com- 
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petent  to  enforce  it,  which  is  the  great  and  crying  want  of  our  Southern 
States  to-day. 

Now,  as  I  look  over  the  South,  I  see  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
people,  and  each  of  them  in  a  special  way  is  to  be  benefited  by  this  kind 
of  education.  First  comes  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  freed- 
men,  and  elementary  education  in  their  case  means  to  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  can  mean  for  an  average  white  child  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  negro  is  the  latest  comer  into  society.  Every  white  man  has 
a  thousand  years  of  race  culture  behind  him;  the  negro  has  at  best  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  therefore  elementary  education  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  freedmen  means,  first,  the  formation  of  the  educational  mind, 
the  building  of  the  foundations  on  which  instruction  can  be  reared  in 
the  average  colored  child.  It  means  education  in  a  thousand  things 
which  in  a  well  regulated  community  the  teacher  is  hardly  supposed  to 
meddle  with:  education  in  manners,  morals,  and  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  fundamentals  of  our  ordinary  American  life;  and  this 
work  I  consider  the  most  difficult,  the  most  arduous  to  be  done  of  any 
work  of  teaching  that  is  now  going  on. 

Then  we  come  to  another  class,  the  children  of  the  ignorant  white 
people  in  the  South;  and  yet  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think 
these  unlettered  people  are  a  stupid  people.  They  are  chiefly  of  English- 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irisli  extraction.  Out  of  that  class  have  come  many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  southern  life.  They  have  been  educated  by  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  life  which  is  remarkable  and  which  has  done  great  things 
for  them,  and  these  children  are  perhaps  as  well  prepared  for  taking 
the  elementary  education  in  its  beautiful  new  methods  as  any  children 
that  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Then  comes  the  class  of  children  which  must  awaken  the  compassion 
of  every  one  who  knows  of  them,  the  great  multitude  of  children  of 
those  who  twenty  years  ago  were  among  the  most  wealthy  people  in 
the  South,  now  reduced  to  utter  poverty,  so  that  unless  some  aid  were 
extended  to  them  multitudes  would  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance. 

Now  there  are  these  three  classes,  the  freedmen,  the  children  of  the 
ignorant  whites,  and  the  destitute  children  of  the  old  cultured  class;  and 
they  all  need  this  foundation  of  elementary  education ;  and  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  academic  education  and  the  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion  are  coming  fast  to  see  that  this  education  is  their  only  safety. 
There  are  as  many  of  these  institutions  now  as  the  South  ought  to  have 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  for  lack  of  this  elementary  education  these 
academies  are  compelled  to  do  mere  primary  school  work,  mere  gram¬ 
mar  school  work,  by  taking  children  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  are  in 
about  the  condition  that  children  should  be  at  ten  or  twelve.  Eight 
along  with  this  comes  the  training  of  a  body  of  teachers  competent  to 
do  this  work,  and  the  material  is  all  at  hand  through  the  southern 
country.  The  girl  that  was  born  the  year  that  the  war  closed  is  to-day 
.a  young  lady  of  seventeen.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  whole  generation 
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of  these  boys  and  girls  has  come  up  in  the  South ;  and  especially  is  it 
true  that  the  South  is  full  of  the  daughters  of  powerful  families  who  are 
longing  for  the  education  which  shall  enable  them  to  go  forth  and  be¬ 
come  t  he  teachers,  not  only  of  the  white  but  of  the  colored  people. 

Now  I  need  not  say  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  to  doing  this 
good  work.  One  great  obstacle  is  the  amount  of  ignorance ;  another 
obstacle  is  one  we  do  not  appreciate :  it  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  never  saw  what  we  call  a  good  public  elementary  school, 
such  as  can  be  seen  to-day  in  Charleston,  and  it  is  owing  largely  to  this 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  holding  back  among  the  people  when  you 
speak  of  public  graded  schools. 

Then  come  other  obstacles.  One  is  the  indisposition  to  taxation. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  the  war  in  the  South  left  society  cut 
up.  It  has  left  a  great  heritage  of  bitterness  between  this  people, 
so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  together  and  work 
together,  forgetting  each  his  own  crotchets  and  his  own  notions. 

Then  there  are  physical  obstacles  and  the  sparse  population  of  the 
great  country.  Then  there  is  the  race  obstacle  5  and  then  there  is  this, 
the  crowning  difficulty:  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  enough  money 
to  do  anything  in  any  part  of  our  southern  country. 

The  school  public,  the  free  public  school  public,  that  I  meet  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  composed  of  superintendents,  of  teachers — this 
school  public  is  one  of  the  most  forcible,  most  enlightened,  and  most 
determined  body  of  people  that  ever  got  on  foot  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  may  not  be  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  it  is  composed 
of  that  material  that  makes  a  majority  if  you  only  give  it  a  good  chance. 
Now,  this  school  public,  in  such  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  as  I  never  wit¬ 
nessed  anywhere  else,  is  trying  to  plant  this  system  all  over  the  South, 
and  I  could  spend  the  whole  evening  in  telling  you  the  most  affecting 
stories  of  labor  performed,  of  the  noblest  people  giving  their  time  and 
their  life  like  water  to  do  this  thing.  Now,  this  public  is  trying  to  do 
this  thing,  and  the  great  difficulty  just  now  is  the  lack  of  money  to  do 
it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  believe  in  this  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  State.  The  school  public  is  a  very  enlightened  and  deter¬ 
mined  one,  and  they  take  all  they  can  get  from  the  people  and  do  the 
best  they  can.  But  these  school  authorities  have  just  enough  money  to 
make  a  school  that  is  satisfactory  to  nobody  in  the  town.  The  roof  is 
on  fire  with  the  blaze  of  ignorance,  and  this  people  have  a  ladder  that 
reaches  about  up  to  the  second  story  window,  and  they  are  expected  to 
go  and  put  out  the  fire ;  and  there  is  the  trouble:  just  money  enough  to 
inaugurate  a  public  school  system,  break  down  the  old  system  of  aca¬ 
demical  instruction,  and  not  enough  to  give  anything  that  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  such  as  the  leading  class,  on  whom  the  schools  must  depend  for 
success,  will  support. 

Now,  this  is  the  great  thing :  we  need,  we  want  national  aid  in  order 
to  enable  the  school  authorities  all  through  the  South  at  once  to  put  the 
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tiling  before  tlie  people,  to  show  it  to  the  people  who  never  saw  a  first 
class  public  school,  to  show  it  in  a  way  that  will  conquer  opposition, 
that  will  persuade  the  people  themselves  to  take  up  the  work  and  never 
let  it  die.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  which  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  kind  has  completely  satisfied  a  public 
that  has  been  fighting  against  it  for  years. 

If  you  can  only  give  those  friends  the  money  to  put  before  the  people 
a  real  public  school  as  an  object  lesson,  the  battle  is  won,  and  if  you 
can  do  that  for  fi  ve  or  ten  years,  as  this  national  aid  proposes  to  do,  the 
work  will  be  done,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  every  Southern  State 
can  be  left  to  have  its  own  system  of  education  as  thoroughly  as  any 
State  in  the  East  or  the  West. 

Now,  friends,  how  do  we  want  that  aid  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  want 
it  now.  This  matter  is  urgent.  Don’t  you  see  that  if  you  let  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  these  children  grow  up,  it  is  going  to  be  all  the  harder  to  deal 
with  this  question  ;  and  don’t  you  see  that  every  child  that  you  catch 
now  you  not  only  send  out  a  better  citizen,  man  or  woman,  but  you  send 
that  child  out  determined  that  his  child  shall  be  better  educated  than 
himself? 

Another  thing  is  that  we  want  money  enough  at  once.  What  you 
want  is  something  decisive,  which  will  enable  the  school  authorities  to 
plant  a  good  school  and  let  the  people  see  it  one  year. 

There  is  no  more  miserable  economy  than  to  be  stinting  your  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  good  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  for  ten  years  a  generous  appropriation  could  be 
given  to  our  Southern  States  the  work  could  be  done.  You  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil  if  you  fail  to  do  this.  So  let  us  have  the  work  done  now, 
and  let  us  have  enough  to  do  it  in  a  generous  and  effective  way. 

Let  us  give  this  money  to  the  southern  children  and  youth  through 
the  regular  channels. 

Any  such  thing  as  putting  into  these  States  a  supplementary  super¬ 
visor  of  schools,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  or  $5,000  a  year,  I  believe  would 
defeat  about  all  the  good  effects  of  the  distribution  through  these 
States,  for  this  man  would  be  a  bigger  man  than  the  State  official.  I 
don’t  care  if  two  brothers  were  appointed,  they  would  inevitably  get  into 
quarrels  in  trying  to  do  this  work.  Two  good  men  are  too  many  to  do 
any  one  good  thing.  Then,  again,  the  expense  would  be  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  much  as  the  Peabody  fund  has 
to-day,  to  put  into  every  State  of  this  Union  a  new  Government  officer. 
Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  anybody  that  desires  money  from 
Uncle  Sam  must  work  for  it.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  only 
does  what  it  is  compelled  to  do  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Let  us  go 
home  and  wake  up  the  people  in  every  State  to  demand  that  our  ser¬ 
vants  at  the  Capitol  shall  give  out  of  the  present  abundance  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  treasure  house  money  enough,  and  at  once,  under  fit  safeguard  and 
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supervision,  to  stem  this  flowing  tide  of  ignorance  and  help  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  South  in  their  present  heroic  effort  to  help  themselves. 

A  presentation  of  the  subject  of  national  aid  from  a  northern  stand- 
point  was  then  given  in  the  following  address  by  Dexter  A.  Dawkins, 
A.  M.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.: 

NATIONAL  aid  to  state  common  school  education. 

I  am  requested  to  present  the  views  upon  this  point  generally  held 
in  the  Northern  or  old  free  school  States. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  States  that  have  from  the  beginning 
established  and  supported  chiefly  by  public  taxation  a  system  of  free 
public  schools  sufficient  for  all  the  children  within  their  borders  would 
be  opposed  to  national  aid  to  common  school  education.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  They  look  upon  the  people  of  each  and  all  the  States  as  fellow- 
citizens  and  brethren.  They  consider  them  all  individually  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family.  They  look  upon  the  whole  country  as  one  body  of 
which  the  respective  States  and  the  citizens  of  each  State  are  members. 

In  the  natural  body,  whenever  any  one  member  is  weakened,  dis¬ 
eased,  or  disabled,  the  whole  body  suffers.  Every  other  member  neces¬ 
sarily  loses  some  of  its  force  and  vitality  and  vigor.  If  one  leg  is  gone, 
the  other  leg  has  double  duty  to  perform,  and  it  cannot  enable  the  body 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  though  both  legs  were  sound.  If  one  foot  or 
even  one  toe  is  diseased,  it  has  a  similar  effect,  and  the  whole  body  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  service.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
political  body.  If  one  State  is  weakened  and  its  vigor  and  powers 
emasculated  through  the  illiteracy  of  a  great  body  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  affects  not  only  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  people  of  every  other  State. 

The  underproduction  of  an  illiterate  State,  the  inability  of  its  people 
to  meet  their  individual  debts,  and  of  the  State  to  meet  its  State  debt 
(resulting  from  this  underproduction  of  its  citizens)  cause  annually 
loss  to  the  citizens  of  every  other  State  and  injury  to  the  credit  of 
every  other  State  and  to  the  good  name  of  the  community. 

The  old  free  public  school  States  are  careful  students  of  history. 
They  look  to  the  past  for  guides  in  the  future.  They  find  that  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries  the  governing  class  has  been,  is,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  an  educated  class;  else  the  government  cannot 
be  either  good  or  permanent.  The  very  inherent  nature  of  man  and  of 
government  makes  this  principle  constant  and  universal. 

In  this  country  the  governing  class  is  the  entire  body  of  the  people; 
lienee  the  education  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  is  an  essential 
means  of  securing  good  and  permanent  government. 

Education  to  be  universal  must  be  secured  and  enforced  by  laws 
that  reach  every  individual.  It  cannot  be  left  to  minor  authorities  or 
organizations. 
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In  the  Republic  of  Sparta,  twenty-eight  hundred  years  ago,  these 
principles  were  understood  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  child  of  every  citizen 
was  educated  at  public  expense  and  required  to  be  so  educated.  In 
Athens,  under  the  laws  of  Solon,  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era,  the  children  of  all  the  citizens  were  educated  and  required  to 
be  educated. 

These  two  little  free  states  ruled  and  controlled  the  whole  of  Greece; 
and  Greece  for  five  hundred  years  ruled  and  controlled  the  shores  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  her  physical  force  that  did  this, 
but  the  power  of  her  intelligence.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  the  Greek 
mathematician  brought  down  to  his  aid  the  fires  of  heaven,  and  by  con¬ 
centrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  enemies’  machines  of  war  burned 
them.  The  old  Grecian  republics  to-day,  through  their  literature,  are 
one  of  the  great  j^wers  in  civilization  and  free  government,  though 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  independent  nations  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Their  philosophers,  their  poets,  their  historians,  and  their  orators 
still  instruct  and  delight  us. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  great  Christian  Emperor  Charlemagne  re¬ 
quired  the  children  of  all  persons  participating  in  the  government  to 
be  educated,  in  order  that  intelligence  might  rule  his  empire.  The 
power  of  intelligence  thus  developed,  held  and  controlled  by  him,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 

In  1530  John  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  made  education  obligatory  upon  all, 
and  to-day  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  vote,  enjoy  the  beneficent  influence  of  that  law  of 
Calvin.  In  1560  the  Duchy  of  Orleans,  by  act  of  assembly,  made  edu¬ 
cation  compulsory,  and  parents  were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  In  1571  the  states  of  Navarre  made  edu¬ 
cation  obligatory  upon  all.  In  1649  Wiirttemberg  made  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  and  punished  non-compliance  with  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  chief  claim  that  the  great  Austrian  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
has  to  immortality  in  history  is  that,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
she  established  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  her 
empire  and  required  them  to  attend. 

In  1773  Saxony  made  education  compulsory  upon  all  to  the  extent  of  * 
ten  years’  schooling.  In  1804  the  attendance  was  secured  by  heavy 
fines  and  penalties,  and  to-day,  we  are  informed,  there  is  not  a  child  of 
the  school  age  in  the  whole  of  Saxony  that  has  not  attended  school. 

In  1795,  as  soon  as  the  first  French  Republic  was  organized,  educa¬ 
tion  was  made  secular,  universal,  and  compulsory.  On  the  return  of 
that  country  to  monarchy,  this  was  abolished.  The  present  French 
Republic  has  established  universal  education  and  made  it  compulsory; 
hence  the  great  prosperity  of  France,  after  losing,  ten  years  ago,  a 
thousand  million  dollars  in  gold  and  two  provinces,  with  nearly  two 
millions  of  her  people.  If  they  stick  to  universal  education,  their  re- 
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public  will  endure;  if  they  give  it  up,  the  republic  will  go  under,  as  a 
monarchy  of  some  kind  is  the  only  fit  government  for  an  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple;  and  the  more  ignorant,  the  more  despotic  it  must  be. 

In  1807,  when  Napoleon  the  Great  had  stripped  Prussia  of  her  terri¬ 
tory,  her  wealth,  and  her  power,  and  reduced  her  to  a  mere  impover¬ 
ished  province,  William  von  Humboldt,  the  brother  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  minister  of  public  instruction,  presented  to  the  King  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  universal  compulsory  education,  and 
assured  him  that  through  the  education  of  its  people  Prussia  would 
recover  from  her  misfortunes  and  obtain  and  maintain  a  leading  and 
controlling  position  in  Europe.  The  King  adopted  the  scheme,  and 
Prussia  ten  years  ago  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Hum¬ 
boldt. 

As  a  race,  the  Hebrews  especially  excel  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  An  illiterate  Hebrew  it  is  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  Hence 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  influence  of  that  small  people;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  have  unfortunately  led  to  their  oppression  and  expulsion  from  the 
country  by  the  ignorant  semibarbaric  Slavic  races  of  Southern  Russia. 

Between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago  Confucius  and  Mencius 
established  schools  throughout  China,  and  education  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  became  universal.  For  centuries,  under  rigorous  civil  service 
regulations,  none  but  the  educated  have  been  permitted  to  hold  office 
under  government  or  participate  in  it,  until  to-day  an  illiterate  China¬ 
man  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  met.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  main¬ 
tained  a  regular,  orderly  government  for  several  thousand  years,  they 
support  more  people  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  nation,  and 
maintain  a  population  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  en¬ 
tire  globe.  They  seldom  engage  in  foreign  wars  or  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  On  this  point  Washington  might  have  learned 
the  wisdom  of  his  farewell  address  from  them. 

When  the  early  settlers  came  from  England  to  this  continent,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  they  intended  to  establish  here  a  free 
government,  “a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,”  to  use  the  perfect  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  and  as  an 
essential  condition  precedent  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  government 
they  immediately  established  the  public  school. 

In  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Northern  States  the  school  kept 
pace  with  the  children,  the  intention  being  that  no  child  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  nil  without  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  common 
English  education.  Common  school  education  is  the  key  to  the  so¬ 
briety,  industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States.  In  1642  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
not  only  established  free  common  schools,  but  made  education  compul¬ 
sory  upon  all  children.  Five  years  after,  1647,  severe  penalties  were 
provided  in  case  parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

In  1650  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  followed  the  exauqfle  of  her  elder 
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sister,  and  not  only  established  the  schools,  but  made  education  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  all,  until  now  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  native-born 
child  to  grow  up  iu  those  two  States  without  an  education.  The  school 
officer  ferrets  him  out  and  compels  him  to  attend  school  unless  he  is 
being  educated  at  home.  What  is  the  consequence?  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  excel  in  intelligence,  in  accumulated 
wealth,  and  in  annual  production,  notwithstanding  their  barren  soil 
and  cold  climate,  those  of  any  other  States.  Their  few  illiterates  are 
mostly  foreigners.  The  first  six  hundred  immigrants  that  landed  in 
Massachusetts  contained  thirty  graduates  of  Cambridge  University, 
England;  and  the  intelligence  of  those  thirty  gentlemen,  from  the  day 
they  landed  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  has  continued  to  shed  blessings  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  Bay  State.  The  people  in  the  North  believe  in  education ;  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions,  and  for  all  people.  They 
are  not  only  ready  to  educate  themselves,  but  they  are  ready  to  help 
educate  every  child  in  the  country  who  cannot  obtain  an  education 
without  their  aid. 

We  in  the  old  common  school  States  believe  in  free  government  and 
universal  suffrage.  We  believe  the  ballot  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  individual  rights. 

When  the  four  millions  of  negro  slaves  were  delivered  from  bondage, 
the  North  insisted  on  giving  them  the  ballot,  in  order  that  they  might 
peaceably  protect  themselves.  It  was  either  the  ballot  or  the  bullet; 
and  so  low  is  the  standard  of  political  morals  in  this  country  that  what¬ 
ever  class  is  not  endowed  with  the  ballot  will  have  to  submit  to  impo¬ 
sition,  brutality,  or  expatriation  unless  it  protects  itself  with  the  bullet. 

The  free  school  States,  having  endowed  the  four  millions  of  ex-slaves 
with  the  ballot  for  self  protection,  are  now,  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  under  the  necessity  of  securing  in  some  way  to  these  ignorant  voters, 
and  to  the  half  million  of  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  South,  an  education 
sufficient  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  participate  in  and  maintain  in 
the  Southern  States  a  republican  government.  With  ignorant  voters, 
there  or  anywhere  else,  a  free  democratic  republic  is  simply. an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  illiterate  vote  must  and  will  in  some  way  be  neutralized. 

Napoleon’s  theory  was  tliat  democracy  with  ignorant  voters,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ruin  to  society  resulting  from  the  rule  of  ignorance,  nec¬ 
essarily  and  inevitably  ended  in  some  sort  of  despotism,  usually  mili¬ 
tary  despotism;  and  all  history  shows  that  he  was  correct. 

The  Northern  States,  being  fully  and  firmly  committed  to  free  govern¬ 
ment,  are  hence  fully  and  firmly  committed  to  universal  education  as 
the  only  means  of  sustaining  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  A  few  years  ago  the  illiteracy  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
voters  in  one  part  of  the  country  almost  precipitated  upon  us  a  second 
civil  war.  It  was  avoided  only  by  the  patriotism  and  forbearance  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country.  The  free 
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school  States  do  not  wish  to  have  free  government  run  such  a  risk 
again.  Unless  we  educate  the  voter,  a  similar  crisis  may  recur  every 
four  years.  The  South  came  out  of  the  war  thoroughly  impoverished ; 
yet  it  to-day  taxes  itself  more  heavily,  according  to  its  property,  for 
public  education  than  does  the  North.  But  the  money  thus  generously 
raised  is  wholly  inadequate.  If  left  to  their  own  private  resources  it 
will  take  them  a  century  to  reach  the  safe  point  for  free  government; 
hence  the  old  free  school  States  are  thoroughly  alive  and  in  earnest  in 
favor  of  national  aid  to  public  education  and  its  distribution  according 
to  illiteracy  until  the  several  States  shall  be  able  to  get  along  without 
it.  We  precipitated  four  millions  of  ignorant  citizens  upon  the  cotton 
States;  we  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  them  to  help  them 
in  educating  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  fitting  these  four  millions  of 
people  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  legal  rights  with  which  we 
have  insisted  upon  endowing  them. 

Slavery  impoverished  the  South ;  it  helped  to  enrich  the  North ;  for 
we  enjoyed  the  advantages,  if  there  were  any,  flowing  from  it,  without 
the  curses.  The  South  now  experiences  the  curses  of  its  former  condi¬ 
tion,  to  wit,  an  illiterate  and  improvident  population,  without  any  of 
the  advantages.  Hence,  common  honesty,  common  safety,  as  well  as 
common  humanity  and  patriotism,  call  upon  the  North  to  advocate 
temporary  national  aid  to  public  education,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
money  according  to  the  number  of  illiterates  in  each  State. 

Since  the  year  1865  the  people  of  the  free  school  States  have,  by  in¬ 
dividual  contributions,  sent  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  their  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  South  to  aid  education.  It  took  years  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  knowledge  among  the  ignorant  and  inert  masses,  and  to  get 
them,  as  a  body,  in  condition  to  receive  educational  aid  on  a  large  scale 
to  advantage.  They  are  now  hungering  and  thirsting  for  schools,  and 
ask  us  from  the  national  abundance  to  aid  them. 

They  have  over  five  millions  of  children  of  the  school  age,  and  raise 
ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  educate  them.  The  rest  of  the  Union 
has  ten  millions  of  children  of  the  school  age,  and  raises  sixty  millions  a 
year  to  educate  them.  We  can  pay  sixty  millions  as  easily  as  they  can 
the  ten,  because  our  labor  is  now  and  always  has  been  educated  and 
productive.  They  have,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  4,804,171 
children  above  the  age  of  ten  who  are  illiterate,  while  we  have  only 
1,435,787.  Hence,  to  save  free  government  from  sinking  under  this 
weight  of  ignorance,  a  weight  which  we  aided  in  throwing  upon  them 
'they  need  a  larger  amount  of  money  (and  need  it  now)  for  education  than 
they  at  present  are  able  to  pay.  When  once  they  are  helped  over  this 
present  difficulty  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  annual  loss 
now  to  these  States  through  the  illiteracy  of  their  laborers  is  more  than 
double  the  whole  cost  of  their  present  public  schools. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Education  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  character,  condition,  and  productiveness  of  the  laborers 
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in  all  the  great  centres  of  toil  in  the  United  States,  including  every 
kind  of  labor,  from  the  rudest  and  simplest  to  the  most  skilled.  A  series 
of  questions  propounded  to  the  employers  brought  out  the  information 
required  on  all  points.  This  information,  generalized  and  reduced  to 
a  scale  (assuming  the  illiterate  laborer  as  the  unit),  gives  the  following 
instructive  results  :  Considered  as  a  mere  machine  of  production,  the 
laborer  with  a  common  school  education  will,  on  the  average,  produce 
annually  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  illiterate ;  if  he  has  an  academic  edu¬ 
cation  he  will  produce  50  per  cent,  more  5  and  if  a  collegiate  education, 
100  per  cent.  more. 

Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
( 1 ,416,067)  illiterate  male  adults.  Putting  the  annual  product  of  an  illit¬ 
erate  laborer  at  the  minimum  sum  of  $100,  which  is  far  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  the  annual  product  of  a  laborer  with  a  common  school  education 
would  be  $125.  Then  these  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  illiterate  male  adults  in  the  South,  had  they  received  a  common 
school  training,  would  produce  annually  $25  apiece  (or  $28,675,000)  more 
than  they  now  do.  This  is  more  than  double  the  whole  amount  spent 
thereon  public  education,  which  in  1879  was  $12,181,602.  The  loss  to 
the  country  through  the  inefficiency  of  illiterate  labor  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  loss  from  illiteracy,  for  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
the  whole  country,  as  given  in  the  census  of  1870,  shows  that  the  illiter¬ 
ates  produce  thirty  times  their  proportionate  share  of  paupers  and  ten 
times  their  proportionate  share  of  criminals. 

The  annual  expense  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  entailed  by  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes,  in  supporting  the  one  and  protecting  soci¬ 
ety  against  the  other,  is  five  millions  a  year. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  annual  expense  of  supporting 
the  paupers  and  protecting  society  against  the  criminals  in  the  Southern 
States;  but  if  it  is  one-half  as  great,  according  to  the  population,  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  it  would  be  over  $25,000,000  a  year.  Now,  it  is 
calculated  by  experts  in  social  science  that  96  per  cent,  of  pauperism  can 
be  eradicated  by  education,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  crime  in  the 
community  can  be  prevented  by  education. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  they  reduced  the  number  of  paupers  25  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
crimes  51  per  cent,  by  enforcing  a  thorough  system  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  1854  to  1861. 

If  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  Southern  States  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  education  of  all  the  children 
to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  common  schools,  it  would 
produce,  tlien7  an  annual  saving  to  the  community  in  the  pauper  and 
criminal  expenses  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This,  with  the  gain  of 
over  twenty-eight  millions  a  year  in  the  increased  production  of  the  la¬ 
borers  through  educating  them  to  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  of  the  free 
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common  school,  would  give  an  annual  increase  of  production  and  saving 
of  expense  equal  to  forty- three  million  dollars. 

This  is  the  financial  gain  in  that  part  of  our  country  alone  to  be  made 
through  universal  education  in  the  elementary  branches.  If  this  were 
done,  the  South  would  be  amply  able  to  support  as  complete  a  system 
of  free  common  schools  as  there  is  now  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
and  with  an  enforced  attendance,  by  a  compulsory  law,  of  every  child 
that  is  of  the  school  age,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  society  in  the  future 
the  illiterate  adult,  it  would  no  longer  be  afflicted  with  the  evils  and 
threatened  with  the  dangers  arising  from  ignorant  suffrage.  It  would 
be  able,  without  difficulty,  through  the  increased  productiveness  of  its 
labor,  to  pay,  in  a  very  few  years,  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal,  of  all  its  State  debts;  and  individual  solvency  would  be  so  universal 
that  every  merchant  who  traded  with  their  people  would  be  able  to 
collect  promptly  the  pay  for  his  goods. 

The  South  now,  through  the  illiteracy  of  its  people,  and  the  consequent 
deficiency  in  production  and  in  accumulated  wealth,  pays  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  national  taxes. 

If  by  giving  them  out  of  the  national  treasury,  for  ten  years,  a  few 
millions  of  .dollars  a  year  to  aid  in  public  education  we  can  eradicate 
illiteracy,  and  as  a  consequence  reduce  the  pauper  and  criminal  expenses 
as  well  as  make  their  labor  efficient,  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  able 
to  return  the  money  to  the  national  treasury  in  the  increased  amount 
of  national  taxes  the/ will  pay  by  reason  of  the  increased  annual  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  and  accumulated  wealth  of  their  people  ;  so 
that,  looked  upon  as  a  financial  investment  merely,  the  people  of  the  old 
free  school  States  think  that  national  aid  to  public  common  school 
education,  for  a  limited  period,  is  the  wisest  and  best  use  that  Congress 
can  make  of  a  portion  of  the  public  money. 

Many  millions  are  appropriated  for  internal  improvements;  the  power 
to  do  this  in  the  Constitution  is  no  clearer  and  the  necessity  much  less 
than  the  power  and  necessity  to  appropriate  money  from  the  national 
treasury  in  aid  of  common  school  education.  The  internal  improve¬ 
ment  resulting  from  ridding  ourselves  of  four  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  illiterate  youth  by  educating  them  is  infinitely  greater  than 
ever  did  or  ever  can  result  from  the  building  of  Government  roads, 
canals,  or  railroads,  or  from  improving  rivers  and  harbors. 

If  the  bill  in  aid  of  public  education  now  before  Congress  (appropri¬ 
ating  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  decreasing  the  amount 
by  a  million  every  year  until  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  whole  appro¬ 
priation  ceases,  and  distributing  the  money  to  the  States  according  to 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  each  by  the  census  of  1880)  becomes  a  law, 
the  old  free  school  States  will  receive  a  reasonable  share  of  the  money, 
for  the  immigrants  that  have  been  pouring  into  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years  —  last  year  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  — 
have  nearly  all  settled  in  those  States ;  and  among  those  immigrants  is  a 
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large  body  of  illiterates.  The  whole  number  in  these  States  (chiefly  for¬ 
eign  born  above  the  age  of  ten  years)  according  to  the  census  of  1880  is 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  illiterate  adults  is  half  a 
million.  The  proportion  of  this  money  that  we  shall  receive  will  be 
suflicient  to  go  far  toward  eradicating  this  illiteracy,  and  hence  every 
dollar  given  to  the  North  will  return  in  the  end  many  times  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  through  the  improved  condition  and  capacity  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  future  of  the  million  and  a  half  illiterates. 

Therefore,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  question,  whether  as  a 
mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  matter  of  humanity,  of  civilization, 
of  free  government,  or  of  mere  duty  to  our  brethren,  it  seems  to  us  at 
the  North  to  be  a  wise,  a  patriotic,  and  a  practical  measure  of  relief, 
not  only  to  the  Southern  States,  but  to  the  whole  country,  to  appropri¬ 
ate  this  money  at  once,  and  distribute  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  year  to  year,  while  the  treasury  is  overflowing, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  up  to 
the  very  front  rank  of  public  education,  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  educational  map  of  the  country  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  volume  of  the  census  of  1880  is  covered  with  black, 
threatening  clouds.  Let  us  clear  up  our  southern  sky,  and  illuminate 
it  with  the  bright  sunshine  of  universal  intelligence,  before  the  storm 
that  mutters  at  every  election  bursts  upon  us. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ll.  d.,  agent 
of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  was  announced  as  the  next  speaker. 
He  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  Calls  for  remarks  from  him  being 
repeated,  however,  he  consented  to  address  the  meeting,  and  after  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  caused  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  he  proceeded  to  speak  extemporaneously  as  follows : 

There  are  two  postulates  which  must  necessarily  be  assumed  in  this 
discussion,  which,  of  course,  I  shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree  elaborate: 
and  the  first  is  that  intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  basis  of  free  repre¬ 
sentative  republican  institutions.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  fathers, 
as  could  be  easily  substantiated  by  numerous  citations.  As  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  admirable  paper  (Professor  HalPs)  this  morning,  edu¬ 
cation  is  fundamental  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  American  citizenship.  We  should  regard  it  as  the  greatest 
dereliction  of  duty  if  the  scions  of  nobility,  those  who  are  to  be  kings 
and  emperors  and  to  wear  crowns,  were  not  trained  and  disciplined  in 
early  life  for  their  civil  and  political  duties;  and  it  is  but  little  short  of 
treason,  in  my  humble  judgment,  for  those  who  are  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  country  —  a  government,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  epigrammatically 
and  forcibly  expressed  it,  “  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  ” — to  neglect  the  education  of  American  citizens.  Universal  edu¬ 
cation,  to  my  mind,  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  security  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  Republic. 
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My  next  postulate  is  that  this  universal  education  is  the  work  of  gov 
eminent,  and  must  be  furnished  in  large  measure  by  government  action 
and  government  revenues.  Universal  education,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  right  of  the  citizen ;  but  in  the  second  place,  and  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  discussion  of  our  subject  to-night,  it  is  an  imperative 
duty.  I  am  only  stating  a  truism  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  all  educational  history  where  there  has  been  anything  ap¬ 
proximating  universal  education  unless  that  education  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  government.  These  are  the  postulates  on  which  I  build  this 
brief  argument. 

Now,  if  universal  education  is  a  right  and  an  imperative  duty,  my 
next  proposition  is  that  this  primarily  is  the  work  of  State  governments. 
In  our  complex  and  federative  system,  States  lie  nearer  to  the  people 
than  does  the  National  Government.  All  the  interesting  relations  of 
life,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  apprentice,  guard¬ 
ian  and  ward,  teacher  and  pupil,  are  relations  with  which  the  General 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  first  instance,  but  are  peculiarly 
and  specially,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  within  the  province  of  the  State 
governments;  and,  therefore,  I  hold  that  primarily  and  chiefly  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  States  to  furnish  this  education.  The  Northern  States 
boldly  and  courageously  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  grandly  and 
nobly  have  they  performed  it.  The  South  now  is  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  set.  In  every  Southern  State  there  is  upon  constitution  or  statute 
book  a  system  of  public  schools  modelled  after  the  best  examples  of  the 
Northern  States  and  of  European  countries.  Schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  system.  Those  schools  are  alike  open  to  the  white  man 
and  to  the  black  man,  to  the  late  slave  and  to  the  late  master.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  are  mixed  schools ;  I  mean,  however,  to  assert  with 
emphasis  and  positiveness  that  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  inclusive,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  educational  rights  and  the  same  educational  privileges 
are  granted  to  the  black  man  as  are  furnished  to  the  white  man.  What 
]  have  said,  that  the  schools  are  open  and  the  school  money  distributed 
upon  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  so  far  as  white  and  black  children  are 
concerned,  marks  a  most  marvellous  revolution  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  realize  it.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  in  manners,  in  customs,  in  habits, 
in  laws,  in  institutions,  so  profound  as  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  new  South  in.  the  last  eighteen  years  in  reference  to  the 
public  schools. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  laws  are  upon  the  statute  books.  A 
vast  deal  has  been  accomplished ;  but  in  school-houses,  apparatus, 
school  attendance,  school  enrolment,  proper  teaching,  school  revenues, 
there  is  a  great  deficiency,  a  very  great  deficiency.  I  need  not  tire  you 
with  statements  after  the  elaborate  and  conclusive  paper  which  has  just 
been  read  in  your  hearing.  What  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  to  make 
these  schools  at  the  South  adequate  to  the  need  is  a  stupendous  enter- 
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prise,  not  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or  by  temporary  expedients,  but 
by  wise  and  liberal  legislation.  To  the  patriot,  the  Christian,  the  hu¬ 
manitarian,  the  illiteracy  is  absolutely  appalling,  and  if  I  had  a  stronger 
word  to  use  I  should  be  glad  to  use  it  now  in  order  to  express  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  danger.  What  is  vital  to  the  subject  that  we  are  now 
considering  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Southern  States  unaided,  how¬ 
ever  willing  they  may  be,  to  grapple  with  this  gigantic  problem.  The 
*  difficulties  have  been  suggested  in  part  by  Professor  Hall — difficulties 
which  are  not  realized  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country.  At  the  North  population  is  dense;  I  believe  about 
one-fifth  is  in  cities  and  towns.  In  the  South,  in  the  rural  districts,  set¬ 
tlements  are  remote,  communications  are  infrequent  and  imperfect,  and 
the  people  very  different  from  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Slavery  sparsified  population.  Slavery  concentrated  wealth  in  a  few 
hands.  Slavery  prevented  the  division  of  wealth  among  the  people. 
Shivery  created  an  aristocracy.  Slavery  made  a  public  school  system 
with  free  and  universal  education  impossible.  Thank  God !  slavery  is 
gone  and  the  negroes  are  irrevocably  free!  I  never  made  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude  with  more  sincerity  than  I  made  that  declaration  just 
now;  and  1  beg  you  to  remember  that  while  I  am  accounting  for  the 
absence  at  the  South  of  free  public  schools,  and  while  I  am  pointing  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  question  is  environed  and  trying 
to  deduce  an  argument  of  national  obligation  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  South  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  slavery  into  this  country.  It  does  not  lie  at  her  door. 

Again,  the  South  has  been  impoverished.  It  was  not  a  poor  country 
before  the  war  as  to  aggregate  wealth,  but  the  wealth  was  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  few;  and  as  the  result  of  the  war  tbe  South  has  been 
impoverished.  Will  you  just  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  that  you  may 
take  in  that  fact  !  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  loss  of  four  billions  of  prop¬ 
erty  on  account  of  emancipation,  but  I  wish  you  to  consider  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  negro  himself  possessed  nothing  but  physical  health  and 
freedom,  while  among  the  white  men  banks  were  gone,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  gone,  all  investments  swept  away,  personal  securities  and  nego¬ 
tiable  notes  valueless,  labor  disorganized,  a  new  civilization  introduced, 
and  what  had  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  wealth  of  the  population  of 
the  future  was  all  buried  in  one  profound  Serbonian  bog.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  easy  ;  and  I  will  whisper  into  your  ears  a  secret  which 
you  may  not  have  heard,  that  many  of  those  who  were  there  to  recon¬ 
struct  were  not  angels  or  saints  made  perfect.  To  reconstruct  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  put  back  the  cars  which  had  been  thrown  off  the  track,  was 
not  by  any  means  an  easy  work,  but  has  required  great  courage,  hero¬ 
ism,  and  patience. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  States  of  the  South  have  put  upon 
their  statute  books  school  systems.  I  think  you  would  delude  your¬ 
selves  if  you  concluded  that  school  systems  because  upon  the  statute 
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books  are  fixed  or  self  operative.  Please  recall  wliat  ray  friend  has  so 
well  spoken  of,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  schools  have  not  been  numerically  the  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  South;  that  we  have  been  waging  a  war  against 
habits  and  traditions  and  the  convictions  of  years,  and,  what  is  worse 
still,  against  this  mass  of  unappreciative  illiteracy  which  does  not  know 
its  wants,  and  against  what  Lord  Castlereagh  styled  the  “ ignorant  im¬ 
patience  of  taxation.” 

An  increase  of  school  revenues  at  the  South  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected.  Much  as  has  been  done,  it  is  not  prudent  or  safe  to  risk  pub¬ 
lic  schools  upon  heavier  taxation.  To  establish  and  to  sustain  are  two 
different  things.  You  may  introduce  and  proclaim  a  constitution  with¬ 
out  giving  it  life.  Probably  there  is  no  influence  more  potential  on  a 
people  than  the  influence  of  the  past.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate 
habits,  traditions,  and  prejudices,  the  slow  growth  of  centuries.  It  is 
supremest  folly  not  to  take  account  of  the  past.  The  ideal  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  practicable.  France  in  1792  adopted  a  democratic  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  she  foolishly  forgot  the  centuries  of  monarchical  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  despotism  that  lay  behind.  Our  school  systems  are  in  antagonism 
to  habits  and  traditions,  and  to  save  them  and  to  save  the  Republic  the 
General  Government  should  give  immediate  and  adequate  aid.  The 
discharge  of  an  obligation  belonging  primarily  to  the  States  being  im¬ 
possible,  if  universal  education  is  to  be  secured  at  all  it  must  be  by 
national  aid. 

If  1  were  speaking  befoie  Congress  or  to  congressmen,  I  believe  X 
could  demonstrate  the  constitutional  potency  of  Congress  to  meet  this 
evil  and  provide  a  remedy  for  this  peril.  My  distinguished  and  able 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  among  his  other  valuable 
labors,  has  demonstrated  in  a  conclusive  argument  the  power  of  this 
Government  to  render  the  national  aid.  The  lawyers  have  a  maxim 
that  “the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law.”  Things  are  done 
in  a  time  of  war  which  the  Constitution  does  not  in  terms  authorize. 
In  extreme  and  imminent  peril,  powers  unusual  are  assumed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  this  Republic  is  not  in  more  peril  to-day  than  it  ever 
was  from  armies  and  navies  arrayed  in  antagonism  to  it. 

The  New  York  Herald  the  other  day  had  an  outline  map  of  the 
United  States  with  the  rivers  all  stained  and  blackened  to  represent 
the  inundation  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters.  A  map  to  represent 
the  inundation  of  ignorance  would  be  more  fearful  and  terrible  than 
that  map  was;  and  if  Congress  can  legislate  and  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  suffering,  how  much  more  can 
Congress  make  an  appropriation  to  preserve  this  Republic  and  transmit 
it  unimpaired  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  I  said  I  would  not 
stop  to  argue  that  constitutional  question,  and  I  shall  not.  I  place  it 
simply  on  that  old  maxim  which  no  one  can  dispute,  that  “the  safety 
of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law.” 
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Hopefully,  sanguinely,  joyously,  I  look  forward  to  and  anticipate  the 
future,  and  yet  that  man  is  a  bold  speculator  and  a  daring  prophet  who 
says  that  a  republican  government  has  been  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure  or  destruction.  Is  the  Republic  in  peril?  I  bor¬ 
row  the  lucid  and  terse  language  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred 
when  I  say  that  the  life  of  this  Republic  is  one  persistent,  incessant 
struggle  against  ignorance.  This  illiteracy  is  due  in  large  measure,  not 
entirely,  to  the  negroes,  the  colored  people.  They  are  not  culpable  for 
it,  of  course;  and  I  hold  that  the  Government  which  had  power  to  liber¬ 
ate  them,  to  citizenize  them  (if  I  may  make  a  word),  to  enfranchise  them, 
has  the  power  to  qualify  them  for  freedom  and  citizenship.  I  quote  the 
language,  and  I  rejoice  to  quote  the  language,  terse  and  truthful,  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  land,  that  “  slavery  is  but  half 
abolished,  emancipation  is  but  half  completed,  while  millions  of  freemen 
with  votes  in  their  hands  are  left  without  education.” 

Illiteracy  on  the  part  of  the  black  man  is  no  worse  than  on  the  part 
of  the  white  man.  Illiteracy  is  illiteracy;  an  ignorant  voter  is  a  peril 
to  the  perpetuity  and  the  prosperity  of  our  free  institutions,  whether  that 
ignorant  voter  be  a  white  man  or  a  black  man.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  South  is  illiterate.  Three-fourths  of  the 
power  in  Congress  to  make  laws  may  be  in  the  hands  of  this  illiteracy; 
I  mean,  of  course,  three-fourths  of  a  majority.  Illiteracy  of  such  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  white  and  black  voters  is  a  standing  menace  to  free  institu¬ 
tions;  is  a  present,  pervasive,  potential  peril.  Elections  by  such  men 
are  a  farce,  if  not  a  tragedy.  Men  vote  as  machines,  and  not  as  intelli¬ 
gent  Americans.  The -voter  is  the  pliant  tool  of  the  demagogue,  who 
bids  lower  at  each  succeeding  election,  appeals  to  baser  passions,  and 
attempts  more  revolutionary,  agrarian,  communistic  schemes.  Whiskey 
and  money  are  more  influential  than  patriotism  and  reason.  Justice, 
plighted  faith,  vested  rights,  immutable  principles  of  truth  and  honor, 
go  down  before  the  fiery  breath  of  the  passionate  and  conscienceless 
multitude. 

Universal  suffrage  necessitates  universal  education.  Universal  suf¬ 
frage  is  not  a  panacea  of  all  national  ills;  it  is  not  always  good  govern¬ 
ment.  lu  France  it  comported  with  Caesarean  absolutism.  Coupled 
with  a  plebiscitum  it  was  the  willing  ally  of  official  candidature  and 
Napoleonic  perfidy.  It  is  a  degradation  of  the  franchise  to  give  it 
wholesale  into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  pauperism. 
Lord- Sherburne  calls  such  lowering  “the  apotheosis  of  brute  force/ 
“the  substitution  of  numbers  for  the  decisions  of  intelligence  and  expe¬ 
rience.” 

Mr.  Hawkins  says  this  is  a  Republic.  True,  and  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  representative  Republic.  representative  is  not  a  mere  deputy, 
a  weather-cock,  a  blind  automaton,  to  record  the  will  and  the  passions 
of  the  multitude.  He  is  to  think  for  his  constituents,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  patriotism,  profound  study  of  political  economy, 
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the  Constitution,  and  statecraft.  He  is  to  enrich  liis  mind  by  observation, 
travel,  study  of  history,  and  to  train  himself  for  his  responsible  duties. 
Ignorant  suffrage  reverses  all  this,  and  puts  in  public  councils  the  weak, 
the  vacillating,  the  corrupt.  Fidelity  to  principle,  courageous  adher¬ 
ence  to  convictions,  broad  culture,  ripe  judgment,  sage  experience,  will 
be  of  little  worth,  and  the  voice  of  the  rabble  becomes  the  interpreter 
of  laws  and  contracts  and  the  moulder  of  policy. 

I  have  before  me,  but  will  not  read  —  commending,  however,  to  your 
attention  —  what  General  Grant  has  said  on  this  subject,  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  has  said  on  this  subject,  what  President  Arthur  has  said  on 
this  subject  ;  and  I  will  read  to  you  the  words  of  President  Garfield’s 
inaugural  address: 

All  the  constitutional  power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States  and  all  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  people  should  be  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  influence 
of  universal  education. 


This  aid  should  be  given.  It  ought  to  be  adequate  aid.  The  peril  is 
imminent;  the  necessity  is  present;  the  need  of  the  people  is  urgent. 
The  cancer  grows  worse  and  worse  with  the  lapse  of  each  day.  State 
systems  should  not  be  superseded.  The  General  Government  should 
act  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities,  and  not  adopt  any  plan  or 
practice  or  method  which  will  subordinate  them.  The  aid  furnished 
ought  to  be  given  for  primary  education,  for  public  schools,  except  in 
so  far  as  may  be  required  to  train  teachers,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
aid  should  be  cooperative  and  stimulating.  The  principle  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  fund,  by  means  of  which  the  fund  has  multiplied  its  benefits  four¬ 
fold,  is  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  While  the  Government  has 
the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  follow  the  appropriation,  to  see  that 
the  money  is  properly  applied,  it  ought  to  stipulate  that  so  much  will 
be  done  provided  that  the  State  will  do  more,  so  that  the  States  in  a 
few  years  will  execute  unaided  this  imperative  obligation  of  providing 


an  education  for  all  their  citizens. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  and  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  you  insisted  at  this  late  hour  on  my  making  these  re¬ 
marks,  necessarily  incoherent  because  unprepared. 


The  Department  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  same  place  at  10 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 


THIRD  SESSION— THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Washington,  March  23,  1882. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  Mr.  Stockweil  in  the  chair, 
and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d. 

General  Eaton  read  telegrams  regretting  inability  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  from  Hon.  J.  I).  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  Concord,  Mass.;  and  Hon. 
A.  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  president  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  to- 
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getker  witk  letters  from  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  Ill.  ;  Hon.  H.  C.  Speer,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Hon.  J. 
A.  Smitk,  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  Jackson,  Miss. ; 
Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cou- 
cord,  N.  H.  ;  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  B.  H.  Howey,  territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont.  ;  George  B.  Lane,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Omaha,  Nebr.  •  John  E.  Kimball,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Newton,  Mass.;  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  William  Simons,  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston,  S.  0.;  J. 
W.  Bulkley,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  B. 
M.  Zetter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bibb  County,  Ga. ;  H.  M.  Parker, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Elyria,  Ohio;  George  W.  Twitmyer,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Watsontown,  Pa.;  J.  Fairbanks,  school  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Greene  County,  Mo. ;  J.  M.  Eish,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Little  Bock,  Ark. ;  John  W.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  schools,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  vice  president  of  the  department  of  su¬ 
perintendence,  New  York;  President  E.  E.  White,  Purdue  University, 
La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  ll.  d.,  ex-State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  ll.  d.,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  E.  J.  James,  ph.  d.,  Nor¬ 
mal,  Ill. 

Mr.  Sheldon  read  a  memorial  in  regard  to  the  late  Bernard  Mallon, 
of  Georgia. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d.,  was  then  introduced,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  Education  :  So  little  is  known 
concerning  Alaska,  the  lastest  acquired  and  least  known  section  of  our 
country,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  a  few  general  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  country  as  a  prelude  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  its 
people. 

EXTENT  AND  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  say  that  Alaska  contains  580,107  square  miles  gives  no  adequate 
conception  of  its  great  size.  That  impression  is  better  secured  by  a 
series  of  relative  comparisons. 

For  instance,  from  extreme  north  to  south  is  1,400  miles  in  an  air  line, 
or  as  far  as  icom  Maine  to  Florida;  and  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  2,200  miles  in  an  air  line,  or  as  far  as  from 
Washington  to  California. 

The  island  of  Attu,  at  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  as  far  west 
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of  San  Francisco  as  Maine  is  east;  so  that  between  the  extreme  eastern 
and  western  sections  San  Francisco  is  the  great  central  city. 

Or  take  another  basis  of  comparison :  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  combined,  or  as  large 
as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  or  nearly  one-sixtli  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  25,000  miles,  or  two  and  a  half 
times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  coast  of  Alaska  if  extended  in  a 
straight  line  would  belt  the  globe.  Commencing  at  the  north  shore  of 
Dixon  Inlet,  in  latitude  54°  40',  the  coast  sweeps  in  a  long  regular  curve 
north  and  west  to  the  entrance  of  Prince  William’s  Sound,  a  distance  of 
550  miles ;  thence  725  miles  south  and  west  to  Unimak  Pass,  at  the  end 
of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  From  this  pass  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands 
sweeps  1,075  miles  in  a  long  curve  almost  to  Asia,  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  United  States  being  the  meridian  of  103°  west 
longitude.  North  of  Unimak  Pass  the  coast  forms  a  zigzag  line  to 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thence  south  of  east  to  the 
boundary. 

Alaska  is  the  great  island  region  of  the  United  States,  having  off  its 
southeastern  coast  a  large  archipelago.  The  732  miles  of  latitude  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel  contain  a  remarkable  stretch 
of  inland  ocean  navigation,  noted  for  its  bold  shores,  deep  water,  nu¬ 
merous  channels,  innumerable  bays  and  harbors,  abundance  of  fuel  and 
fresh  water,  and  shelter  from  the  swells  of  the  ocean. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  archipelago  is  in  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  central  portion  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  northern  portion  in 
Alaska.  The  portion  in  Alaska  has  been  named  the  Alexander  Archi¬ 
pelago.  It  is  about  300  miles  north  and  south  and  75  miles  wide,  and  is 
variously  estimated  to  contain  from  1,000  to  10,000  separate  islands. 
The  aggregate  area  of  these  islands  is  14,142  square  miles. 

Six  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  Kadiak  group,  aggregating 
5,G70  miles;  then  the  Shumagin  group,  containing  1,031  square  miles; 
and  the  Aleutian  chain,  with  an  area  of  6,391  square  miles.  To  the  north¬ 
ward  is  the  Pribyloff  group  (Seal  Islands),  containing,  with  the  other 
islands  in  Bering  Sea,  3,963  square  miles. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  is  31,205  square  miles,  which 
would  make  a  State  as  large  as  the  great  State  of  Maine. 

It  is  the  region  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States. 
The  Coast  Range  of  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Montana  unite  in  Alaska  to  form  the  Aliaskan  Mountains. 
This  range,  instead  of  continuing  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as 
the  old  atlases  represent,  turns  to  the  southwestward,  extends  through 
and  forms  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  then  gradually  sinks  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  leaving  only  the  highest  peaks  visible  above  the  water. 
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These  peaks  form  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  The  islands  decrease 
in  size,  height,  and  frequency  as  the  mountain  range  sinks  lower  into 
the  ocean.  Unimak,  the  most  eastern  of  the  chain,  has  that  magnif¬ 
icent  volcano  Shislialdin,  9,000  feet  high;  then  Unalashka,  5,691  feet; 
next  Atka,  4,852  feet;  then  Kyska,  3,700  feet;  and  Attu,  the  most  west¬ 
ern  of  the  group,  only  3,084  feet  high. 

In  the  Aliaskau  Range  are  the  highest  peaks  in  the  United  States  : 
Mount  St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high  ;  Mount  Cook,  16,000  feet;  Mount  Cril- 
lon,  15,900;  Mount  Fairweather,  15,500,  and  numerous  others.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Aliaskan  Range,  are  the  Shaktolik  andUlukuk  Hills,  near 
Norton  Sound;  the  Yukon  and  Romanzoff  Hills,  north  of  the  Yukon 
River ;  the  Kaiyuh  and  Nowikakat  Mountains,  east  and  south  of  the 
river,  and  a  low  range  of  hills  bordering  the  Arctic  coast. 

Alaska  contains  the  great  volcanic  system  of  the  United  States. 
Grewingk  enumerates  61  volcanoes,  mainly  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
and  Aleutian  Islands,  that  have  been  active  since  the  settlement  by 
Europeans. 

It  is  the  great  glacier  region.  From  Bute  Inlet  to  Unimak  Pass 
nearly  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly  greater 
and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the  Alps. 

On  Lynn  Channel  is  a  glacier  computed  to  be  1,200  feet  thick  at  the 
u  snout”  or  lower  projection.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  a  glacier  that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  sea,  where  it  ends 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet  high  and  eight  miles  broad. 
Thirty-five  miles  above  Wrangell,  on  the  Stikine  River,  between  two 
mountains  3,000  feet  high,  is  an  immense  glacier  forty  miles  long  and  at 
the  base  four  to  five  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from  500  to 
1,000  feet  high  or  deep. 

Alaska  abounds  in  hot  and  mineral  springs.  According  to  Dali, 
there  are  large  ones  south  of  Sitka ;  also  on  Perenosna  Bay,  on  Amagat 
island,  and  Port  Moller.  On  Unimak  Island  is  a  lake  of  sulphur.  Near 
the  volcano  Pogrunnioi  are  hot  marshes.  Boiling  springs  are  found  on 
the  islands  Akhun,  Atka,  Unimak,  Adakh,  Sitignak,  and  Ivanaga. 
These  latter  have  for  ages  been  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking  food. 
In  the  crater  of  Goreloi  is  a  vast  boiling,  steaming  mineral  spring  eight¬ 
een  miles  in  circumference.  A  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre 
is  found  on  Beaver  Island.  The  thermal  springs  on  the  island  of  Una¬ 
lashka  hold  sulphur  in  solution. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  auroral  displays. 

Alaska  contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  United  States.  The 
river  Yukon  is  70  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths  and  intervening 
deltas.  At  some  points  along  its  lower  course  one  bank  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other.  For  the  first  thousand  miles  it  is  from  one  to  five 
miles  wide,  and  in  some  places,  including  islands,  it  is  20  miles  from 
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main  bank  to  main  bank.  Navigable  for  1,500  miles,  it  is  computed  to 
be  2,000  miles  long.1 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Stikine,  250  miles 
long;  the  Cliilkat;  the  Copper;  the  Fire;  the  Nushergak,  a  large  shal¬ 
low  stream  150  miles  long;  the  Kooskovime,  next  to  the  Yukon  in  size 
and  between  500  and  GOO  miles  long ;  the  Tananab,  250  miles  (this  river 
is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  a  very  strong  current);  the  Nowi- 
kakat,  112  miles ;  and  the  Porcupine.  The  last  three  are  tributaries 
of  the  Yukon.  The  only  river  of  any  size  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
is  the  Colville,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Yukon. 

PRODUCTS  OF  ALASKA. 

Alaska  is  rich  in  material  resources. 

The  chief  value  of  Alaska  to  Russia  was  its  wonderful  fur  supplies; 
and  when  the  Territory  was  sold  to  the  United  States  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  attraction  was  the  seal  fur  fisheries  on  the  Pribylotf  group  of  isl¬ 
ands,  in  Bering  Sea.  To  protect  these  valuable  interests  the  Govern¬ 
ment  leased  these  islands  for  twenty  years  to  an  incorporated  company 
known  as  the  “ Alaska  Commercial  Company.”  They  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000  for  the  islands  and  a  royalty  of 
$262,500  a  year  on  the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by  law  to  be  taken. 

Thus  these  two  little  islands— St.  Paul,  13  miles  long  and  6  wide, 
and  St.  George,  10  miles  long  and  6  wide — furnish  nearly  all  the  seal 
skins  used  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  have  paid  a  revenue  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  from  1871  to  1882  of  over  three  million  dol¬ 
lars;  and  yet  it  is  thought  by  some  that  Alaska  was  a  worthless  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  Alaska  Company  has  a  number  of  trading  stations  in  addition  to 
its  seal  fisheries. 

The  next  most  valuable  fur  is  that  of  the  sea  otter.  In  1880  these 
skins  were  quoted  at  from  $20  to  $200  each. 

The  principal  land  fur  bearing  animals  are  the  several  varieties  of  the 
fox,  the  mink,  beaver,  marten,  lynx,  otter,  bear,  and  wolverine.  There 
are  also  the  skins  of  the  whistler,  reindeer,  mountain  goat,  and  sheep, 
ermine,  marmot,  muskrat,  and  wolf. 

The  waters  and  coast  of  Alaska  abound  in  fish.  Every  naval  or  scien- 

1  Since  making  this  address  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Robert 
Campbell,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Fur  Company,  to  Hon.  M.  C.  Butler,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  represents  th )  Yukon  and  its  tributary  Polly  as  naviga¬ 
ble  at  certain  seasons  nearly  3,000  miles.  Mr.  Campbell  says  :  “  In  the  spring  of  1840 

* *  *  *  I  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  on  the  headwaters  of  a  magnificent  stream, 

which  I  named  tho  ‘Pelly  River.’  *  *  *  In  1850  I  received  permission  to  explore 

the  Pelly  down  to  its  mouth,  *  *  *  in  duo  time  reaching  Fort  Yukon,  *  *  * 

setting  the  question  at  rest  that  tho  Pelly  and  Yukon  wero  one  and  the  same  river. 

*  *  *  Three  kinds  of  salmon  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Pelly  Banks,  which  is  about 

three  thousand  miles  from  seacoast.  *  *  *  When  in  full  freshet  flow  in  summer  steam¬ 
ers  could  ascend  to  within  30  miles  of  Pelly  Banks.”  S.  J. 
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tific  expedition,  from  the  time  that  Captain  Cook  in  circumnavigating  the 
globe  visited  those  waters  to  the  present  time,  has  not  failed  to  report 
the  great  quantities  of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  mullet,  ulikon,  and 
other  fish  of  commerce. 

Cod  are  found  from  the  Seal  Islands  southward,  but  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  banks  in  the  Kadiak  and  Aleutian  Archipelagoes.  Three 
San  Francisco  firms  engaged  in  the  business  caught  3,000  tons  during 
1879  on  the  banks  off  the  Shumagin  Islands. 

Alaska  can  also  supply  the  world  with  salmon,  herring,  and  halibut 
of  the  best  quality.  Salmon  canneries  have  been  established  near  Sitka, 
at  Klawak,  and  at  Kasa-an  Bay. 

Alaska  is  the  great  reserve  lumber  region  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  even  Puget  Sound  will  be  denuded  of  their 
best  timber.  Then  the  country  will  appreciate  those  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  yellow  cedar,  white  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  that 
densely  cover  the  southeastern  section  of  Alaska. 

The  indications  are  that  Alaska  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is 
found  all  along  the  coast.  The  most  valuable  of  the  known  deposits 
are  found  in  Cook’s  Inlet.  Coal  has  also  been  taken  and  used  by  the 
United  States  revenue  marine  steamer  Corwin  from  the  Arctic  coast. 

Petroleum  is  found  floating  on  a  lake  near  the  Bay  of  Katmai.  It  is 
quite  odorless,  and  in  its  crude  state  has  been  used  by  the  Russians  for 
lubricating  machinery.  Large  deposits  have  also  been  found  on  Copper 
River. 

Specimens  of  pure  copper  have  been  found  in  many  places.  It  is  so 
abundant  on  Copper  River  as  to  give  its  name  to  that  stream.  At  Kasa- 
an  Bay  a  valuable  mine  of  bronze  copper  is  being  worked  by  an  English 
company.  Lead  in  small  quantities  is  found  on  Whale  Bay,  south  of 
Sitka,  and  also  in  Kadiak  Island. 

Iron  is  common  to  many  sections  of  the  territory.  Graphite  is  found 
at  several  places.  A  fine  quality  of  marble  exists  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  A  fine  quality  of  bismuth  is  found  on  Yostovia  Mountain. 
Kaoline,  fire  clay,  and  gypsum  are  also  found.  Sulphur  exists  in  large 
quantities.  Amethysts,  zeolites,  garnets,  agates,  carnelians,  and  fos¬ 
sil  ivory  are  found.  Indeed,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
conception  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska. 

Gold  is  found  in  a  number  of  places  and  supposed  to  exist  in  many 
others.  Up  the  Stikine  River,  through  Alaska,  over  on  the  headwaters 
of  Deese  River,  are  the  Cassiar  mines  of  British  Columbia,  where  from 
2,000  to  3,000  miners  have  spent  several  summers  in  placer  mining.  The 
annual  product  of  these  mines  has  been  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000. 

During  1881  goldmines,  both  placer  and  quartz,  were  opened  on  Gas- 
tineanx  Channel,  opposite  Douglass  Island,  Alaska,  where  the  American 
town  of  Juneau  was  built.  The  yield  for  the  first  summer  was  over 
$30,000. 
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CLIMATE. 

In  a  country  as  extended  as  Alaska,  with  its  large  rolling  plains,  wide 
valleys,  and  high  mountains,  there  is  necessarily  a  wide  diversity  of 
climate.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  inland  Alaska  has  an 
Arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  summer.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  thermometer 
often  rises  above  100°  in  summer  and  indicates  from  50°  to  70°  below 
zero  in  winter.  At  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon  Eiver,  the  fall  of  snow  during 
the  winter  averages  8  feet  and  frequently  reaches  12  feet.  Along  the 
immense  southern  coast  and  islands  the  climate  is  moist  and  warm. 

The  greatest  cold  recorded  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  by  a  Greek 
priest,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  extremest 
heat  for  the  same  time  was  77°.  The  average  for  five  years  at  7  A.  M. 
was  37°;  1  P.  M.,  40°;  and  9  p.  M.,  36°.  The  average  of  weather  for 
seven  years  was  53  all  clear  days,  1,263  half  clear,  and  1,235  all  cloudy. 
It  is  very  much  the  climate  of  Northwestern  Scotland. 

At  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak  Island,  the  mean  annual  summer  tem¬ 
perature  is  54°  and  winter  29°;  the  coldest  month,  February,  with  the 
thermometer  at  27°;  and  the  warmest,  July  and  August,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  57°,  the  extremes  being  from  6°  to  75°.  The  climate  is 
that  of  Southern  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  73 
inches. 

At  Sitka,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gaps,  a  record  of 
the  thermometer  has  been  kept  for  45  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
mean  spring  temperature  was  41.2°;  summer,  54.6°;  autumn,  44.9°; 
winter,  32.5°;  and  for  the  entire  year,  43.3°.  The  greatest  degree  of 
heat  recorded  in  these  45  years  was  87.8°,  and  of  cold  4°  below  zero. 
The  thermometer  has  recorded  below  zero  during  only  four  of  the  45 
years,  and  above  80°  during  only  seven  of  those  years.  The  mean  an¬ 
nual  temperature  for  45  years  has  ranged  from  41.3°  to  46.8°,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  but  5.5°.  The  annual  rainfall  was  81  inches. 

During  a  period  of  43  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  200  rainy 
or  snowy  days  a  year,  the  most  favorable  year  being  1833,  with  82  rainy 
and  32  snowy  days,  and  the  most  unfavorable  1856,  with  258  rainy  and 
27  snowy  days. 

From  these  facts,  taken  from  the  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  Appendix  1,  Me¬ 
teorology,  A.  D.  1880,  the  surprising  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  the 
winter  climate  of  Southeastern  Alaska  for  45  years  past  has  been  the 
average  winter  climate  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  the  aver¬ 
age  summer  climate  of  Minnesota. 

This  mild  climate  of  Southern  Alaska  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Pacific,  the  Kuro-Siwo,  which  first  strikes  the  American 
continent  at  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  latitude  50°  north.  Here 
the  stream  divides,  one  portion  going  northward  and  westward  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  other  southward  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  giving  them  their  mild 
winter  climate. 
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The  former  stream,  flowing  northward,  has  been  named  u  the  Alaska 
current,”  and  gives  the  great  southern  coast  of  Alaska  a  winter  climate 
as  mild  as  that  of  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

The  physical  configuration  of  Alaska  naturally  divides  it  into  three 
districts:  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Aliaskan  Bange  of  mountains 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
and  islands  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  degree  of  longitude  ; 
and  the  Sitkan,  including  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Concerning  the  Yukon  district  but  little  is  known,  except  of  the  coast 
and  along  the  Yukon  Biver. 

The  Coast  Pilot,  a  publication  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
represents  the  country  between  Norton  Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as 
u  a  vast  moorland,  whose  level  is  only  interrupted  by  promontories  and 
isolated  mountains,  with  numerous  lakes,  bogs,  and  peat-beds.  Wher¬ 
ever  drainage  exists,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  herbage 
and  produces  the  rarest  as  well  as  most  beautiful  plants.  The  aspect 
of  some  of  these  spots  is  very  gay.  Many  flowers  are  large,  their  colors 
bright,  and  though  white  and  yellow  predominate,  other  tints  are  not 
uncommon.  Summer  sets  in  most  rapidly  in  May,  and  the  landscape  is 
quickly  overspread  with  a  lively  green.  ”  The  extreme  heat  and  constant 
sunshine  cause  it  to  produce  rank  vegetation.  The  commercial  value 
of  this  section  is  mainly  in  its  furs. 

The  Aleutian  district  is  largely  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  forma¬ 
tion.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are,  however,  many  natural 
prairies,  with  a  rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould  and  clay,  covered  with  per¬ 
ennial  wild  grasses. 

This  district,  except  at  the  eastern  end,  is  without  timber  larger  than 
a  shrub.  The  principal  resource  at  present  is  in  the  wonderful  fisheries 
off  its  coast. 

The  Sitkan  district  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  larger 
portion  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  great  wealth  of  this  district  is 
in  its  lumber,  fish,  and  minerals.  Many  garden  vegetables  are  raised 
with  success. 

With  regard  to  Alaska,  Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  writes,  after  a  trip  to  Europe :  u  I  come  back  convinced,  from 
personal  inspection,  that  Alaska  is  a  far  better  country  than  much  of 
Great  Britain  and  Norway,  or  even  part  of  Prussia.” 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  routes  of  travel  to  Alaska  are  not  very  numerous.  A  steamer 
carrying  the  United  States  mail  between  Port  Townsend,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Fort  Wrangell  and  Sitka,  Alaska,  makes  a  monthly  trip. 

Two  small  steamers  run  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  summer 
from  Victoria,  B.  0.,  to  Fort  Wrangell,  calling  en  route  at  the  several 
trading  posts  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

The  country  west  of  Sitka,  including  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
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great  interior  and  main  section  of  the  territory,  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco ;  so  that  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  in  order  to  reach  Kadiak,  ITna- 
lashka,  the  Seal  Islands,  St.  Michael,  or  the  numerous  villages  on  the 
Yukon  Fiver,  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  by  the  way  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  From  this  latter  place  there  is  frequent  communication  with 
Western  Alaska,  and  once  a  year  with  the  central  and  northern  sec¬ 
tions. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  enumeration:  Yukon  division, 
7,000;  interior  division,  2,226;  Kuskokwim,  3,654;  Bristol  Bay,  4,340; 
Kadiak,  2,606;  Kenai,  984;  Belkovsky,  669  ;  Unalashka,  1,392  ;  islands 
in  Beriug  Sea,  1,290;  Prince  William  Sound,  500,  and  Southeastern 
Alaska,  6,725 ;  making  31,386,  of  whom  about  18,000  are  supposed  to 
be  Eskimo  or  Innuit.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  about  1,500  whites 
in  Southeastern  Alaska,  mainly  traders  aud  miners. 

The  Aleutian  population  and  a  portion  of  the  Innuits  were  so  far 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Fussians  that  they  became  civilized, 
and  are  living  after  European  methods.  Among  these  the  Greek 
Church  of  Fussia  claims  from  8,000  to  9,000  members. 

The  remaining  Innuit  and  Indian  population  are  largely  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  condition. 

EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Information  concerning  Fussian  schools  in  Alaska  is  very  meagre, 
the  available  source  to  the  English  reader  being  the  admirable  work 
of  William  H.  Dali,  Alaska  and  its  Fesources,  pages  351  and  352. 
The  first  European  settlers  were  Fussians,  attracted  by  the  valuable 
furs  and  skins.  Many  of  these  married  Indian  women  and  raised  fam¬ 
ilies  of  mixed  blood  or  creoles.  As  these  children  increased  and  grew 
up  there  began  to  be,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fathers,  a  felt  need  for 
schools.  Accordingly,  Gregory  Shelikoff,  governor  of  the  colony  and 
founder  of  the  Fussian- American  Fur  Company,  established  a  school 
at  Kadiak,  about  the  year  1792,  which  was  taught  by  the  trader.  In 
1803  it  reported  30  pupils,  who  were  studying  arithmetic,  navigation, 
and  four  mechanical  trades.  In  1805  the  imperial  chamberlain  and 
commissioner,  Count  Nikolai  Fesanoff,  organized  a  school  at  Kadiak, 
under  the  name  of  the  u House  of  Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria,” 
in  which  were  taught  the  Fussian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  Greek 
religion.  This  school  was  reorganized  in  1820. 

About  the  same  time  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka,  with  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  existence  until  1820,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer,  who  kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In  1833  this  school 
came  under  the  direction  of  Etolin,  who  still  further  increased  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  Etolin  was  a  creole  who,  by  the  force  of  ability  and  merit, 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Fur  Company  and  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  Lu- 
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theran,  the  patron  of  schools  and  churches.  While  governor  he  erected 
a  Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and  presented  it  with  a  small  pipe-organ, 
which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1825,  Veniaminoff,  who  afterwards  became  the  metropolite  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  established  a  school  for  natives  and  creoles  at  TJnalaslika.  In  1860 
it  reported  50  boys  and  43  girls.  This  sq&ool  is  still  in  existence,  but 
with  a  small  and  irregular  attendance.  It  is  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  For  the  use  of  the  schools,  Venia¬ 
minoff  prepared  an  alphabet  and  grammar  in  the  Aleutian  language. 
In  1837  a  school  was  established  for  girls,  children  of  the  employes  of 
the  Fur  Company,  and  orphans.  In  1842  it  had  42  pupils,  and  22  in 
1862,  when  it  disbanded. 

In  1840  there  were  in  the  colonies  8  schools,  4  for  boys  and  4  for  girls. 
Besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka  was  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons 
of  workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  the  Fur  Company,  in  which  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical  trades,  and 
religion.  The  most  proficient  of  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  17  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  colonial  school  and  prepared  for  the  navy  or  priesthood. 
The  number  of  boarders  was  limited  to  50.  The  school  was  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Prince  Maxutoff,  assistant  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  1847  the  attendance  was  52;  in  1849,39;  and  in  1861,27. 

In  1839  a  girls’  school  of  a  similar  character  was  established  and  num¬ 
ber  of  boarders  limited  to  40.  The  course  of  study  comprised  Russian 
language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  household  work,  sewing,  and 
religion.  In  1848  the  school  numbered  32;  in  1849,  39;  and  in  1861, 26. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  established  at  Sitka,  which  in  1845 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  seminary.  In  1848  it  reported  30  board¬ 
ers,  12  day  pupils  and  12  creoles  being  educated  in  Russia.  Of  those 
in  Russia,  2  were  in  training  for  pilots,  1  as  merchant,  1  gunsmith,  1 
fur  dealer,  1  tailor,  and  1  cobbler.  In  1849  the  attendance  was  reported 
28,  with  11  others  in  Russia. 

In  1859  and  1860  the  common  schools  at  Sitka  were  remodelled  in 
order  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The  course  of  study  consisted  of 
Russian,  Slavonian,  and  English  languages,  arithmetic,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  astronomy, 
and  religion.  A  knowledge  of  Russian,  reading,  writing,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  was  required  for  admission.  A  pupil  failing  to  pass 
examination  two  years  in  succession  was  dropped.  The  course  extended 
over  five  years.  Extra  compensation  was  allowed  teachers  who  secured 
the  best  results.  The  faculty  consisted  of  a  principal,  who  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Commercial  Navigation ;  a  free  pilot,  who  taught 
navigation;  an  employe  of  the  company,  who  taught  book-keeping  and 
commercial  branches ;  one  priest  and  two  licentiates,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  corresponding  school  for  girls  was  in  charge  of  a  lady  graduate 
of  one  of  the  highest  female  schools  in  Russia,  with  two  male  teachers. 
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This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka :  two  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
class,  two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

On  Spruce  Island  a  Bussian  monk  kept  a  school  for  thirty  consecutive 
years  for  giving  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  arts  and  agricultural 
industries. 

In  1860  a  school  was  reported  on  Amlia  Island,  with  30  in  attendance. 
All  these  schools  have  been  discontinued.  A  school-house  was  erected 
on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  never  used.  The  result  of  these  schools,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  Aleuts,  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Dodge, 
of  Sitka : 

Nearly  all  of  them  read  and  write.  Around  their  homes,  in  their  churches  and 
schools,  are  seen  many  if  not  all  the  concomitants  of  ordinary  American  homes.  Many 
among  them  are  highly  educated,  even  in  the  classics.  The  administration  of  the 
Fur  Company  often  reposed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians 
was  an  Aleutian ;  one  of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian  ;  their  best  traders  and 
accountants  were  Aleutians. 

EDUCATION  SINCE  THE  PURCHASE. 

In  1867  Alaska,  with  its  inhabitants,  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  schools  sustained  by  the  Fur  Company,  representing  the 
Bussian  government,  were  disbanded.  It  was  reasonable,  however,  to 
suppose  that  30,000  people  would  be  much  better  off  and  have  better 
schools  under  American  than  under  Bussian  rule.  It  was  but  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  United  States,  that  bases  its  continued  existence  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  and  glories  in  its  common  school  system, 
would  replace  the  disbanded  Bussian  schools  with  those  of  a  higher 
grade  and  improved  methods;  that  a  people  who,  through  their  State 
systems,  practically  furnish  a  free  education  to  all,  and  through  their 
General  Government  appropriate  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  In¬ 
dian  education  and  civilization,  would  not  neglect  to  extend  school  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  natives  of  their  latest  acquired  territory ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  purchase,  all  will 
admit  that,  having  acquired  it,  the  Government  is  bound  to  care  for  it. 

But  these  reasonable  and  just  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
The  Government,  with  two  exceptions  that  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
has  done  nothing.  The  schools  once  taught  by  the  Bussian  priests  have 
one  after  another  died,  until  only  two  remain  —  those  of  Unalashka  and 
Belkovsky  —  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  is  less  than  ten  of  both  sexes.  They  are  also  irregularly 
kept.  If  only  one  or  two  appear  at  school  time,  the  session  is  adjourned 
until  more  arrive,  or  even  to  the  next  day.  Ko  English  is  taught  and 
only  the  rudiments  of  Bussian.  The  children  of  those  who  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  the  Bussian  schools,  deprived  of  schools  by  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Government,  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  until,  among 
the  7,000  or  8,000  members  of  the  Grseco-Bussian  Church,  the  census  re¬ 
ports  less  than  400  able  to  read  or  write  in  the  Aleutian,  Kadiak,  or  Bus¬ 
sian  languages.  Outside  of  the  Aleuts  and  a  few  at  Sitka,  among  the 
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Eskimos  and  Indian  population  none  can  read  or  write  except  those  that 
during  the  past  four  years  have  attended  the  schools  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Eor  ten  years  after  the  purchase  the  entire  population,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  small  Russian  schools  previously  mentioned  and  two 
small  ones  on  the  Seal  Islands,  were  left  without  any  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  whatever. 

In  1877  my  attention  was  earnestly  called  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  made  three  visits  to  Southeastern  Alaska,  and 
secured  for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  establishment  of  five  schools  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  The  move¬ 
ment,  however,  commenced  from  without,  and  was  the  result  of  mission 
schools  among  the  neighboring  tribes  in  British  Columbia. 

Fort  Wrangell  schools. — In  the  spring  of  1876  nine  Tsimpshean  In¬ 
dians  came  up  the  coast  from  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  and 
took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood  for  the  military  post  then  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  Alaska.  On  the  Sabbath,  as  was  their  custom,  they  gathered 
for  worship.  They  found  a  warm  friend  in  Capt.  S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of  the 
Twenty- first  United  States  Infantry,  who  was  then  in  command  at  that 
station.  He  assisted  them  in  procuring  a  room  for  Sabbath  worship 
and  protected  them  from  interruptions.  He  also  supplied  them  with 
some  small  hymn-books  sent  to  the  fort  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

At  the  close  of  their  contract,  in  the  fall,  as  they  were  about  returning 
to  Fort  Simpson,  Clah,  who  had  been  the  leader  among  these  Indians, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  and  open  a  school.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  learn  that  his  school  was  attended  by  60  to  70  adults  be¬ 
sides  children.  “These  people,”  said  a  sailor,  “are  crazy  to  learn. 
Going  up  the  beach  last  night,  I  overheard  an  Indian  girl  spelling 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  Upon  looking  into  the  house,  I  found 
that,  unable  to  procure  a  school  book,  she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of 
newspaper  that  she  had  picked  up.” 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  people  to  learn,  a  soldier  at  the  post 
wrote  to  Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  of  that  military  dis¬ 
trict,  asking  if  some  society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  The  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and 
immediately  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Soon  after  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  leading  Presbyterian  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  a 
call  for  a  teacher. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a 
school,  I  made  them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Port¬ 
land  I  found  a  teacher  who  had  had  large  experience  in  mission  work  and 
Indian  schools — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland — whom  I  took  with  me.  Going 
ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
the  afternoon  school,  and  went  directly  to  the  school-house. 

About  twenty  pupils  were  in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women. 
Two  or  three  boys  were  present;  also,  a  mother  and  her  three  little  chil- 
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dren.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  rough  plank  benches  each 
one  bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  help  in  her  studies. 
Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came 
in  and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn  “  What 
a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus”  was  sung  in  English;  a  prayer  followed  in 
the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is  the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes 
on  this  coast,  closing  with  the  repetition,  in  concert,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited,  the  school  arose, 
sung  the  long-metre  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benediction. 
Then  the  teacher  said,  “Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,”  to  which  came  the 
kindly  response,  “Good  afternoon,  teacher.” 

The  school  was  in  full  operation,  but  under  great  difficulties.  They 
greatly  needed  maps  and  charts;  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a 
school-house.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  renting  a  dance  hall 
for  a  school  room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners  for  the  winter,  the 
hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dilapidated  log 
house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows:  four 
small  Bibles,  four  hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and 
one  wall  chart. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  Olah 
as  an  assistant  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian, 
as  interpreter.  Early  in  the  history  of  her  school,  Mrs.  McFarland 
found  a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pupils.  According  to  the  customs 
of  their  people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  sold  by  their  own  mothers 
to  white  traders,  miners,  and  others  for  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter 
the  girl  the  greater  her  danger;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she 
began  to  dress  more  neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more 
cleanly;  the  dull,  stolid  cast  of  countenance  gave  way  to  the  light  of 
intelligence,  and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive,  and  consequently  in 
greater  demand.  To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
a  “home”  into  which  they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from 
under  the  control  of  their  mothers.  Consequently  a  home  was  added  to 
the  school  in  October,  1878,  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital 
building  of  the  military  post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  made  my  second  trip  to  Alaska,  in  company  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  senior  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  We  took  out  with  us  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  to  take 
charge  of  the  school,  while  Mrs.  McFarland  gave  her  whole  time  to  the 
“home,”  which  has  since  been  named  the  McFarland  Home,  and  has 
now  30  inmates,  representing  thirteen  different  tribes. 

The  average  attendance  of  day  pupils  during  the  season  of  1880-’81 
was  GO.  This  is  now  so  largely  increased  that  two  additional  teachers 
have  been  appointed.  During  the  season  of  1879  I  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with  basement  and  attic,  40  by 
60  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  has  since  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  expense  of  $7,600.  In  August,  1878,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young 
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was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  church  at  Fort  Wrangell. 
In  June,  1879,  Eev.  W.  H.  E.  Corlies  and  family  reached  Wrangell  as 
volunteer  teachers.  Mrs.  Corlies  at  once  opened  a  school  on  the  beach 
for  the  children  of  the  visiting  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  thousand.  These  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  They  see  what  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  and 
carry  away  the  leaven  with  them.  This  school  on  the  beach  has  exerted 
a  very  wide  influence  and  created  a  demand  for  schools  among  several 
of  the  tribes.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  a  night  school  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  adults  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Corlies. 

Sitka  schools.— In  the  winter  of  1877-’78  I  secured  the  appointment 
of  Eev.  John  G.  Brady  for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  reopened 
the  school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guardhouse,  with  103 
children  present.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the 
parents  applied  for  admission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room 
would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Austin  received  the  support  and  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
States  ship  Jamestown,  who  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  In  July  the  school  was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building.  In 
November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live 
at  the  school-house.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and 
carousing  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no 
accommodations,  bedding,  or  food  for  them.  But  they  were  so  much 
in  earnest  that  they  said  they  would  provide  for  themselves.  Upon 
receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass, 
voluntarily  left  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room 
of  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding- 
department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon  other  boys  joined  them.  One 
was  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  out  to  be  shot  as  a  witch,  but  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school.  Capt. 
Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the 
Jamestown,  from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
school.  As  he  has  had  opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes 
and  placed  them  in  the  school,  until  there  are  27  boys  in  the  boarding 
department. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the 
attendance  of  the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school,  which  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused 
the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for 
drainage,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary  regulations  have 
already  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death  rate  among  them.  He 
then  caused  the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of 
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tlie  inmates,  adults,  and  children.  He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of 
tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his 

or  her  number  and  the  number  of 
the  house  on  it,  so  that  if  a  child 
was  found  on  the  street  during 
school  hours  the  Indian  policeman 
was  under  orders  to  take  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  labels  and  report  them, 
or  the  teacher  each  day  would  re¬ 
port  that  such  numbers  from  such 
houses  were  absent  that  day.  The 
following  morning  the  head  Indian 
of  the  house  to  which  the  absentee 
belonged  was  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  answer  for  the  absence 
of  the  child.  If  the  child  was  wil¬ 
fully  absent,  the  head  man  was 
fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases 
of  fine  were  sufficient.  As  soon 
as  they  found  the  captain  in  ear¬ 
nest,  the  children  were  all  in  school.  This  ran  the  average  attendance 
up  to  230  and  250,  one  day  reachiug,  with  adults,  271.  In  April  Mr. 
Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  associated  with  his  daughter  in  the  school  and 
Mrs.  Austin  was  appointed  matron.  A  fuller  account  of  these  schools 
at  Fort  Wrangell  and  at  Sitka,  together  with  the  Indian  schools  in 
British  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  755  Broadway,  New  York  City :  Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the 
if  or  tli  Pacific  Coast. 

Russian  school  at  Sitka. — In  the  fall  of  1870,  through  a  private  effort 
made  by  Captain  Beardslee,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship 
Jamestown,  and  the  citizens  of  Sitka,  a  school  was  opened  by  Alonzo 
E.  Austin  for  the  white  and  Bussian  children,  with  an  attendance  of  45 
to  55.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Austin  went  into  the  Indian 
school,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  daughter,  who  left  in  August  to 
teach  an  Indian  school  among  the  Hoonyahs.  Miss  Austin  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mrs.  Zechard,  who  is  now  in  charge. 

Takoo. — During  the  summer  of  1880,  Bev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  B.  Corlies 
carried  on  a  temporary  school  among  the  Takoos. 

Haines. — In  the  summer  of  1880,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian 
Tongass  Indian,  was  sent  to  open  a  school  at  the  store  of  the  North¬ 
west  Trading  Company,  among  the  Chilkats,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Chan¬ 
nel.  During  the  past  summer  I  erected  at  that  point  a  residence  for  the 
teachers  and  provided  a  school  building,  leaving  Bev.  E.  S.  Willard,  of 
Illinois,  in  charge,  with  a  flourishing  school  of  65  pupils. 

Boyd. — During  the  past  summer  I  erected  a  school-house  and  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  teachers  in  the  principal  village  of  the  Hoonyahs,  on 
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Cross  Sound,  and  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York 
City,  in  charge  of  the  school.  The  attendance  is  from  70  to  80. 

Eydah  Tribe. — At  Jackson,  near  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  the  chief  presented  me  with  a  good  native  house,  which  I  al¬ 
tered  over  and  repaired  so  that  it  will  answer  very  well  for  a  school 
this  winter.  Next  season  I  hope  to  build  there  also.  The  teacher  is 
Mr.  James  E.  Chapman,  of  Ohio. 

In  all  these  schools  the  English  language  is  taught.  The  above  five 
schools  in  the  Alexandria  Archipelago,  with  the  small  Russian  schools 
at  Unalashka  and  Belkovsky,  and  the  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
-  mercial  Company,  on  the  Seal  Islands,  comprise  all  the  schools  in  Alaska, 
leaving  a  population  of  fully  20,000  without  any  educational  advantages 
whatever. 

As  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  where  govern¬ 
mental  or  local  aid  has  not  been  furnished  for  schools,  it  is  but  just  that 
the  friends  of  education  should  press  Congress  for  aid. 

Then,  as  American  citizens  and  educators,  feeling  ashamed  that  any 
section  of  our  land  should  be  worse  off  educationally  than  when  under 
the  control  of  Russia,  having  failed  to  continue  the  schools  that  for 
many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  government,  we  should 
join  in  indorsing  the  request  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  was  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  on 
the  15th  of  February  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a  special  message  by 
the  President,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  education  in 
Alaska. 


At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Sheldon  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolution  ;  which  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas  the  native  population  of  Alaska  have  alone  of  all  sections  of  our  common 
country  been  overlooked  in  educational  provisions ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  sx>ecial  message  asking  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  for  education  in  Alaska,  to  be  disbursed  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education :  Therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  earnestly  requests  from  the  Committees  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  favorable  consideration 
of  the  above  request. 

The  text  of  the  second  paper  presented,  by  W.  W.  Godding,  M.  d., 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is  as  follows : 

A  WORD  WITH  TEACHERS  FROM  MY  STANDPOINT. 

Gentlemen  :  You  take  the  mind  young  and  fresh  in  life’s  morning 
and  send  it,  aspiring  to  become  godlike,  on  its  upward  flight;  I  receive 
it  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  comes  fluttering  down  ;  is  there  anything  in 
common  between  our  studies  that  I  should  ask  you  to  pause  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  important  labors  of  your  session  to  listen  tome'?  I 
doubt  it,  unless  you  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  fifteen-minutes  recess. 
How  shall  I  teach  the  teachers  ?  The  germ  of  insanity  lies  back  of  the 
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education,  and  I  question  if  the  inexorable  law  in  nature  which  we  know 
as  that  of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  will  not,  in  spite  of  any  or  all 
education,  send  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  weak  brains  to  moulder  and 
become  moss-grown  within  asylum  walls.  This  seems  but  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  facts  within  my  own  observation;  but  then  I  re¬ 
flect  that  the  sources  of  life  and  reason  are  not  in  our  hands;  I  know 
how  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  that  subtle  something  we  call  com¬ 
mon  sense  makes  the  difference  between  the  wise  man  and  the  fool; 
remembering,  too,  how  a  sage  physician,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  sunlight 
thrown  from  a  mirror  upon  an  idiot  boy  in  a  darkened  room,  awakened 
a  gleam  of  intelligence,  disclosing  a  mind  where  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have  no  existence,  I  realize  what  teaching  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  may  accomplish ;  then,  standing  among  the  melancholy  ruins 
where  my  studies  bring  me,  I  think  that  perhaps  a  different  education 
would  have  spared  a  father’s  anguish  for  his  only  son,  could  have  saved 
this  demented  girl 

To  have  been  some  man’s  delight, 

might  have  still  kept  eloquent  that  drivelling  tongue ;  and  so  I  am 
here. 

From  my  standpoint  the  first  mistake  that  we  make  in  the  education 
of  the  young  is  that  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  child ;  we  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  even  if  we  do 
bear  the  same  image.  This  lethargic  youth,  whose  mental  integuments 
are  like  the  wrappings  of  a  rhinoceros,  needs  all  our  goading — a  brain 
fever  is  hardly  possible  to  such  an  organization ;  but  this  girl,  with  clear 
skin,  spare  neck,  intellectual  forehead,  and  speaking  eyes,  whose  les¬ 
sons  are  always  perfect,  whose  answer  anticipates  almost  your  very 
thought,  whose  nervous  susceptibility  quivers  through  every  fibre  if 
she  fancies  your  reproof  of  the  above-mentioned  blockhead  is  meant 
for  her — it  is  not  study  out  of  school  that  she  requires,  but  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  rest  of  long  vacations  in  the  summer  fields,  with  nights  of 
repose  unbroken  by  any  dreams  of  school  prizes.  I  know  ofttimes  your 
bright  scholar  is  such  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  abounding  dulness  that 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  give  him  free  rein ;  hence 
it  often  occurs  that  your  valedictorian  is  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
It  is  staying  power  that  you  want  more  than  brilliancy  of  mind. 

Are  we  not  asking  too  much  of  our  children?  Lay  the  foundations 
broad — the  broader  the  better — in  physical  health,  and  let  the  mental 
growth  be  natural  without  forcing.  I  like  the  open-air  summer 
schools ;  even  in  our  climate  we  should  be  gainers  with  more  of  the  out¬ 
door  life  of  the  old  Greeks;  I  wish  we  had  again  the  forum  and  the 
grove  of  Academia;  in  such  schools  our  children  would  gain  in  vigor  to 
more  than  counterbalance  their  loss  in  the  exact  methods  of  book 
teaching.  Yes;  the  advance  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  is  something 

wonderful.  They  tell  me  it  is  necessary  that  my  son  should  begin  at 
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the  age  of  seven  to  fit  for  college,  if  he  is  to  enter  Harvard;  it  is  true 
he  begins  to  shed  his  milk  teeth  at  that  time,  but  he  will  only  see  of 
Harvard  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  for,  college  or  no  college,  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  him  the  last  of  my  race.  You  say,  and  probably  truly, 
that  the  student  now  must  know  more  when  he  enters  college  than  I 
did  when  I  graduated,  and,  I  may  add,  than  I  ever  have  since.  And 
what  do  you  accomplish  by  crowding  all  this  accumulation  of  wisdom 
into  one  little  brain  ?  Why,  you  have  increased  the  cerebration,  you 
have  intensified  the  nervous  action,  but  you  have  not  enlarged  the 
cranium,  or,  if  you  have,  the  chances  are  you  have  done  so  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  physical  vigor. 

But  you  say  by  our  education  we  have  moved  forward  the  limit  of  the 
individual  life.  For  thirty  centuries,  and  I  know  not  for  how  much 
longer,  the  Psalmist’s  three  score  years  and  ten  have  been  the  inexora¬ 
ble  horizon  of  earthly  existence;  we  cannot  change  this,  but  we  do 
practically  extend  it  by  enlarging  its  vista ;  our  life  keeps  quick  step  to 
the  wonderful  march  of  science;  we  ride  with  the  storm,  we  write  with 
the  lightning,  we  paint  with  the  sunbeam ;  everything  is  by  the  instan¬ 
taneous  process.  As  Poe  said  of  the  singer  Malibran,  u  She  crowded 
ages  into  hours;  she  left  the  world  at  twenty-nine,  having  existed  her 
thousands  of  years.”  I  grant  you,  if  this  were  the  final  age,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable ;  if  this  was  the  closing  scene  and  no  coming 
time,  no  children  to  inherit  our  exhausted  vitality  and  to  call  us  any¬ 
thing  but  blessed. 

In  a  bookstore,  the  other  day,  the  first  volume  that  met  my  eye  was 
entitled  A  New  Form  of  Nervous  Disease.  New  form  9  Why  their 
name  is  legion.  A  treatise  on  the  neurotic  disorders  now  makes  one 
of  the  largest  works  in  a  physician’s  library.  It  is  an  age  spendthrift 
alike  in  brain  and  in  material.  Of  the  heat  and  power  that  have  been 
slowly  accumulated  in  the  coal  measures  through  the  eons  of  geologic 
time,  which  would  last  with  careful  consumption  for  myriad  generations, 
we  take  2  per  cent,  for  our  purpose,  sending  the  remaining  98  per  cent, 
to  be  dissipated  in  warming  interstellar  space.  To  the  charge  of 
wasteful  expenditure,  modern  science  answers  that  future  generations 
can  make  available  the  energy  of  the  tides  and  keep  warm  by  electri¬ 
city  stored  up  in  reservoirs  whose  feasibility  is  even  now  being  demon¬ 
strated.  They  will  need  it,  for  our  ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests 
will  not  even  leave  them  the  luxury  of  a  wood  fire.  Yes,  power  is 
convertible  into  everything  short  of  miud,  but  that  I  doubt.  The 
u Promethean  heat”  once  exhausted,  the  vital  energy  of  a  race  de¬ 
stroyed,  science,  that  tells  us  so  much,  knows  of  no  way  to  restore  it,  and 
history  points  us  only  to  the  Huns  and  the  Goths. 

The  danger  to  our  civilization  to-day  lies  in  the  direction  of  nervous 
exhaustion.  I  know  that  those  who  believe  that  we  are  just  on  the  dawn 
of  an  intellectual  and  a  material  millenium  will  smile  at  this,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  a  higher 
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manhood,  or  a  time  when  the  individual  man  was  so  grandly  cared  for  and 
had  such  possibilities  as  at  present.  The  world,  in  its  successive  epochs 
of  civilization,  has  always  shown  a  culmination  of  prosperity  and  an  in¬ 
tellectual  blossoming  just  before  its  decline.  Witness  the  Augustan  era 
and  that  age  of  gold,  of  Spanish  conquest  and  renown.  This  is  the  age 
of  brain ;  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  science  are  utilized  to  intensify 
our  struggle  for  wealth,  for  vantage  ground,  to  make  all  the  universe 
tributary  to  the  little  span  of  our  human  life.  The  luxuries  of  the  last 
generation  have  become  the  necessities  of  this;  wealth  is  only  relative, 
and  power  never  brings  content;  there  is  a  constant  increment  of  strain, 
and  woe  to  the  brain  that  goes  halt  or  maimed  into  that  battle. 

Do  you  say  this  is  the  mere  vagary  of  an  alarmist,  the  Cassandra-like 
cry  that  finds  no  believers?  Ah,  but  while  it  was  in  the  infinite  decrees 
that  Cassandra  should  not  be  believed  in  that  fated  city,  none  the  less 
did  the  divine  afflatus  compel  her  to  prophesy,  none  the  less  were  her 
forebodings  true.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  our  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  responsible  for  all  this;  no,  not  even  for  any  considerable  part 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  drifting  with  the  tide 
and  accepting  the  tendencies  of  the  age  as  something  inevitable  and  not 
to  be  overcome,  to  stand  up  in  the  dignity  of  his  great  office,  and  of  his 
manhood,  and  call  a  halt  to  this  on-rushing  madness,  and  to  so  instruct 
the  coming  generation,  the  youths  who  shall  take  our  places,  those  who 
“  shall  be  kings  hereafter,”  as  to  lead  them  into  a  “more  excellent  way.” 
In  truth,  we  are  sponsors  for  the  future  as  well  as  possessors  of  the 
present,  and  are  morally  bound  to  transmit  this  earth,  which  is  ours  to¬ 
day,  and  the  vigor  of  this  human  life,  which  for  a  span  we  hold,  unim¬ 
paired  to  those  who  in  the  endless  procession  shall  come  after  us,  as  the 
miller  may  use  the  water  in  the  river  to  turn  his  wheel  and  pass  it  on 
to  another,  but  has  no  right  to  divert  the  channel  or  poison  the  stream. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  heredity,  a  subject  which  con¬ 
cerns  you  as  educators  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  of  children  alone  but 
of  communities.  Just  now,  for  the  purposes  of  a  certain  trial,  the  news¬ 
papers,  those  blind  Samsons  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  have 
given  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  disease,  that  the 
most  eminent  experts  have  so  stated.  Well,  what  my  brethren  who 
stand  away  up  at  the  head  of  the  class  did  say,  trying  to  be  very  exact 
in  the  use  of  language,  feeling  that  they  were  under  oath,  was,  that  the 
tendency  to  insanity  was  hereditary,  not  the  disease  itself.  “The  rose 
by  any  other  name,” — but  in  common  parlance  we  say,  and  properly  say, 
hereditary  disease;  and  where  a  great  truth  is  involved  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  misled  by  any  subtleties  of  exact  definition.  And  here  I  take 
occasion  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  newspaper  dictum,  that  the  hereditary 
charaeterof  insanity  is  a  perfectly  well  established  fact  in  medical  science, 
and  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  profession,  and  that,  acting  as  the  re¬ 
mote  cause,  hereditary  predisposition  has  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
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development  of  insanity  to-day  than  all  the  assigned  immediate  causes 
put  together.  “  Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ”  is  not  a  mere  metaphor  of  ori¬ 
ental  language,  it  is  a  fact ;  it  was  true  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  is 
true  now.  We  say  this  child  does  not  learn  because  he  has  no  head, 
but  the  real  trouble  is  the  father  was  acephalous  before  him ;  what  a 
thousand  pities  such  a  father  ever  had  a  son ;  the  fool-killer  was  an  im¬ 
portant  agent  in  the  twilight  dawn  of  civilization  which  we  miss  at  its 
noonday.  ’  From  Lycurgus  to  Christianity  is  an  immense  advance ;  he 
cared  for  the  race  and  forgot  the  individual ;  but  may  we  not  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  forgetting  the  race  entirely  in  our  care  for  the  individual  ?  Christ¬ 
ianity  came  down  from  Heaven  with  its  divine  mission  to  the  poor  and 
the  outcast,  and  its  promise  is  that  “the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,” 
but  should  we  not  draw  the  line  at  defectives,  and  stop  the  intermar¬ 
riage  of  the  insane ? 

Impress  upon  those  who  look  to  you  for  instruction  and  guidance  that, 
while  in  their  tender  care  and  sympathy  for  these  unfortunates  they  will 
do  well  to  imitate  the  divine  compassion,  they  shall,  as  they  value  the 
integrity  of  the  race,  in  their  pity  stop  short  of  marriage.  It  is  time  that 
the  laws  which  govern  heredity  were  taught  in  schools  other  than  medi¬ 
cal.  Sins  against  the  physical  no  less  than  those  involving  the  moral 
nature  are  far  reaching  in  their  effects.  Ah,  what  a  mqpl  teacher  vice 
becomes  when  we  see  its  last  stages  in  a  hospital!  Sometimes  I  think 
I  will  open  a  school,  for,  though  I  am  but  little  of  a  preacher  and  less  of 
a  teacher,  my  hospital  could  furnish  a  Kindergarten  with  some  striking 
object  lessons.  Contemplating  the  misery  resulting  from  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease  alone,  looking  on  these  pitiable  wrecks  where  vice  and  degeneracy, 
insanity  and  scrofula,  have  left  their  blight  on  faces  more  eloquent  of  the 
truth  of  the  inheritance  of  sin  and  the  wages  that  it  brings  than  any  poor 
words  of  mine  can  be,  I  wish  I  could  take  the  young  men  just  breaking 
ground  for  the  planting  of  their  wild  oats,  and  let  these  silent  teachers 
speak  to  them  !  We  sow  the  wind ;  “ah,  what  shall  the  harvest  be?” 

No,  you  do  not  need  to  remind  me  how  easily,  when  its  passions  are 
involved,  the  world  forgets  the  lessons  of  its  philosophy,  and  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  I  do  not  expect  to  recover  Love  from  his  blindness,  but  all  the  more 
I  recognize  how  far  up  in  “the  glorious  procession  of  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs”  some  souls  will  hereafter  stand  whose  lives  like  their  devotions 
have  been  single,  whose  silent  purpose  has  been  that  the  inherited  taint 
of  their  blood  should  die  out  from  the  world  with  them.  And  we  have 
seen  in  them  only  single  men  and  women,  who  being  so  much  occupied 
in  doing  good  had  found  no  time  “  to  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage,”  and 
so  left  no  children  to  inherit  their  many  virtues.  But  perhaps  the  Great 
Teacher  saw  those  lives  otherwise,  and  had  such  in  mind  when  he  said 
for  our  instruction  the  words  that  we  are  inclined  to  hurry  over  as  we 
read,  “And  some  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven’s  sake.”  Too  much  already  the  race  is  poisoned  with  hereditary 
taint ;  yes,  as  we  use  language,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherited  dis¬ 
ease;  it  is  a  sin  to  conceal  it;  to  deny  it  is  a  crime. 

The  fifteen  minutes,  for  which  I  thank  you,  are  over.  This  is  indeed 
a  weird  paper  for  teachers,  as  much  out  of  place  with  its  detention  as 
that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  the  wedding  guest;  but  if  you  censure 
it  from  the  educational  standpoint  my  apology  must  be  that  I  have 
erred  with  the  old  Athenian  teacher  who  exhibited  a  drunken  man  to 
his  children  as  a  temperance  lecture. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gregory  was  next  introduced,  and  read  the  following 
paper : 

SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

STUDIES. 

Are  the  studies  of  our  common  schools  wisely  chosen  ?  Are  the  seven 
branches  universally  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  sole  work  of  many  thousands  of  these,  such  as  an  intelligent 
parent  or  teacher  would  select  out  of  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  for 
the  whole  school  learning  of  many  millions  of  our  people  ?  In  other 
words,  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram¬ 
mar,  and  occasionally  the  history  of  the  United  States,  worthy  to  fill 
the  entire  timeof  tens  of  thousands  of  schools  and  to  absorb  the  whole 
school  life  of  a  large  majority  of  our  children'?  Questions  of  greater 
apparent  dignity  may  come  before  us,  but  none  of  wider  practical  im¬ 
port.  They  may  seem  to  some  to  have  a  hint  of  radicalism,  or  even  of 
revolution  in  them,  but  that  is  not  to  alarm  us.  Human  civilization 
has  advanced  by  the  abandonment  of  old  errors  and  superstitions  as 
well  as  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths. 

It  is  time  to  question  our  educational  theories  and  processes  to  the 
bottom.  If  they  are  true  and  right,  we  want  the  proofs;  if  they  are 
false  and  wrong  in  any  respect  or  degree,  we  ought  to  know  it.  While 
the  National  Congress,  oppressed  with  a  new  sense  of  the  immense  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  which  hang  over  some  portions  of  the  Republic, 
are  discussing  with  a  breadth  of  view  never  before  exhibited  projects 
of  national  aid  to  education,  the  professional  educators  of  the  country, 
the  men  whose  life-long  familiarity  with  educational  affairs  has  made 
them  experts,  may  well  be  asked  to  reexamine  every  question  which 
may  concern  the  work  to  be  done  or  can  practically  affect  results.  And, 
certainly,  no  question  more  nearly  concerns  that  work  than  the  work 
itself,  the  education  to  be  given.  Why  ought  these  seven  studies  to 
be  taught,  these  more  than  others,  and  especially  these  in  place  of  all 
others'?  Who  selected  these  studies  at  the  outset?  And,  if  wisely 
chosen  then,  do  they  remain  the  best  to-day  ? 

Many  and  serious  complaints  have  been  made,  and  sometimes  in  high 

quarters,  against  the  meagre  products  of  our  common  school  system,  and 
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though  much  of  this  complaint  is  prejudiced  and  unreasonable,  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  dares  say  that  the  school  system  is  accomplishing  all 
it  ought  and  all  we  may  rightfully  expect.  What  if  a  mistake  lies  at 
the  threshold,  and  the  work  undertaken  is  not  precisely  the  work  we 
need  to  have  done  ?  If  our  270,000  teachers  have  been  set  at  the  wrong 
work,  or  the  light  work  in  a  wrong  way,  is  not  a  partial  failure  certain 
and  unavoidable? 

No  one  will  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  studies  shall 
be  taught  and  learned  in  the  people’s  schools;  and  it  is  as  little  to  be 
claimed  that  the  extent  to  which  each  study  shall  be  carried  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance,  since  any  one  study  may  be  expanded  into  the 
labor  of  a  lifetime. 

THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

It  is  of  the  seven  studies  as  they  are  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  district  that  I  wish  to  speak.  In  the  graded  schools  of 
the  more  populous  districts  and  in  the  villages  and  cities,  much  change 
has  been  made  for  the  better ;  and  to  these  much  of  my  criticism  will 
not  apply. 

There  are  three  distinct  counts  in  the  indictment  which  may  be 
brought  against  these  studies : 

First.  They  found  their  way  into  the  schools  by  accident,  and  without 
the  intelligent  choice  of  a  person  competent  to  select  them. 

Second.  Having  gained  their  admission  to  the  school,  they  have,  from 
the  undue  multiplication  of  text  books,  monopolized  the  school  life  of 
our  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equally  important  studies. 

Third.  They  give  no  adequate  return  for  the  time  spent  upon  them. 

PROOFS  OF  FIRST  CHARGE. 

The  proof  of  our  first  proposition  can  be  furnished  by  many  of  our 
older  citizens,  who  recollect  the  school  of  their  childhood.  Indeed,  but 
little  proof  is  needed,  for  I  have  never  heard  it  claimed  that  these  stud¬ 
ies  were  duly  selected  out  of  the  wide  range  of  human  knowledge  as 
embracing  things  the  most  important  for  children  to  know  or  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  mental  exercises  most  suitable  for  childhood.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favor  is  that  they  have  such  a  degree  of  utility 
that,  having  gained  admission,  they  have  kept  their  place,  and  may  now 
properly  claim  to  occupy  some  share  of  attention  in  the  school  work. 
Certainly  no  one  in  the  careful  and  intelligent  review  will  pronounce 
them  the  only  studies  needed  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

But,  though  not  intended  for  proof,  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  these  studies  entered  the  school  will  allow  us  to  criticise 
them  with  more  freedom. 

READING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  earliest  common  schools,  or  schools  for  the  common  people,  had 
for  their  chief  end  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  in  order  to  enable 
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the  people  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  psalm  book.  Such  were  Luther’s 
schools  and  the  parish  schools  of  England.  Orthography  came  with 
reading  as  a  necessary  step  in  learning  to  read.  These  two  studies 
may,  therefore,  be  counted  as  having  had  a  legitimate  introduction, 
since  the  schools  were  organized  in  their  behalf.  Against  these  our 
first  charge  does  not  especially  lie.  Nor  against  writing,  which  came 
in  as  an  adjunct  of  reading,  with  similar  practical  uses.  These  three, 
indeed,  are  not  sciences,  but  simply  literary  arts,  which  give  the  mas¬ 
tery  over  written  language.  As  preliminary  to  all  book  learning,  they 
are  properly  in  the  schools.  To  read  one’s  lesson  is  necessary  in  order 
to  learn  it. 

Our  second  and  third  counts  lie  against  them  with  full  force.  Read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  occupy  an  undue  share  of  time  in  the  common  schools, 
a  proportion  of  time  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  proper  learning  of 
them ;  and  they  afford  no  adequate  return  in  the  knowledge  or  culture 
given  for  the  time  so  occupied.  The  reading  lessons  are  not  stopped 
when  the  pupil  has  become  able  to  read  (as  Luther  would  have  had 
him)  his  Bible  and  hymn  book,  nor  when  he  can  read  (as  we  would 
have  him)  his  text  books  and  the  newspaper  besides.  They  continue 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  filling  up  in  the  common  school  fully  one-third 
of  the  scant  time  of  the  teacher  and  using  up  a  nearly  equal  proportion 
of  each  child’s  school  days.  Long  series  of  readers,  made  up  of  scraps 
of  literature,  follow  each  other  in  seemingly  endless  procession.  Spell¬ 
ing  keeps  its  place  beside  its  sister  art,  and  through  the  years  the  pupil 
passes  along  the  columns  of  selected  words  vainly  attempting  to  fix  in 
mind  the  characters  of  which  they  are  composed  by  dint  of  repeating 
the  names  of  those  characters. 

And  after  all  this  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  number  of 
pupils  who  learn  to  peruse  with  easy  and  critical  intelligence  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  next  newspaper  or  the  books  they  have  occasion  to  consult, 
or,  going  beyond  the  mere  silent  perusal,  are  able  to  render  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer  into  clear  articulation,  with  proper  inflections  and  emphasis, 
is  very  small,  and,  small  as  it  is,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  those  who  did  not 
learn  by  reading  in  school,  but  from  the  private  perusal  of  books  fur¬ 
nished  them  at  home  or  through  the  Sunday  schools. 

Spelling,  the  adjunct  of  reading  and  writing,  shows  a  still  poorer  rec¬ 
ord  and  result.  The  common  school  pupils  are  few  who  in  later  years 
can  spell  correctly  even  the  words  in  common  use,  or  can  write,  save  in 
scrawls  almost  illegible. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  reading  lessons  may  be  and  are  some¬ 
times  made,  by  intelligent  and  skilful  teachers,  the  medium  of  much 
valuable  information  and  culture.  Under  such  teachers,  the  reading 
lesson  teaches  history,  geography,  grammar,  language,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  morals,  and  a  hundred  things  besides.  The  reading  class  becomes 
a  school  in  itself,  a  school  of  universal  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unsafe  to  expect  the  ordinary  common  school  teacher  to 
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do  such  work  as  this.  Only  the  most  gifted  and  those  of  ample  reading 
and  wide  scholarship  can  thus  make  one  branch  of  learning  an  open 
door  to  all  others. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  SCHOOL. 

If  now,  from  the  studies  which  relate  to  the  mother  tongue,  and  which 
we  have  agreed  have  their  rightful  place  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
people,  we  pass  to  those  claiming  attention  as  knowledges,  the  question 
as  to  their  value  and  rightfulness  of  choice  would  seem  more  pertinent. 
Let  us  take,  first,  the  most  universally  studied  and  most  appreciated  of 
the  remaining  studies,  arithmetic.  This  now  holds  so  high  a  place  in 
the  public  esteem  that  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  arithmetic  was  not  allowed  to  be  taught  in  some 
common  schools  of  New  England.  It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  Governor 
Winthrop’s  Journal,  that  u  divers  free  schools  were  erected,  as  at  Box- 
bury  and  at  Boston,  where  they  made  an  order  to  allow  fifty  pounds  to 
the  master,  and  an  house  and  thirty  pounds  to  an  usher,  who  should 
also  teach  to  read  and  write  and  cipher”  Ciphering  to  the  extent  of 
the  four  rules  seemed  needful  to  them,  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  com¬ 
mon  study  in  the  common  schools  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 
A  writer  in  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education  relates  that  the 
officers  in  some  districts  allowed  evening  schools  to  be  established  for 
teaching  arithmetic,  but  refused  it  admission  among  the  day  school 
studies.  At  a  still  later  day,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  it 
was  studied  for  the  main  part  only  by  boys  and  young  men.  Many  of 
the  girls  neglected  it  entirely  or  learned  only  the  four  simple  rules.  It 
made  its  way  to  favor  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  our  business  affairs  and  would  help  men  to  make  and  save  money. 
No  one  thought  of  establishing  any  comparison  between  this  simple  art 
of  numbering  and  other  fields  of  knowledge,  either  to  ascertain  its  value 
in  the  information  it  gave  or  in  the  discipline  it  afforded,  or  to  determine 
how  much  time  it  should  have. 

I  do  not  need  to  pause  here  to  prove  how  erroneous  or  exaggerated 
are  the  ideas  of  its  value  now  so  widely  prevalent.  These  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  appear  in  our  future  discussion. 

THE  GRAMMAR  STUDY. 

English  grammar  came  still  later  into  the  common  school  course,  and 
for  a  long  time  held  only  a  narrow  space  in  that  coarse  as  a  study  for 
the  more  mature  and  advanced  pupils.  In  the  outset  it  was  introduced 
by  some  occasional  teacher,  who,  having  spent  a  term  or  two  at  the 
academy  or  at  college,  had  learned  Latin  grammar  or  that  strange  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  borrowed  almost  bodily  from  the  Latin,  and  who  felt  am¬ 
bitious  to  show  his  learning,  or,  perhaps,  benevolently  concluded  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  his  older  and  brighter  pupils.  From  an  occasional  study,  it 
became,  in  time,  a  regular  one,  and  was  extended  from  the  few  who 
first  attempted  its  mastery  to  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  children. 

ill 
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The  idea  of  its  usefulness  to  teach  correct  speech  was  in  after  years 
thought  of  and  made  a  reason  for  retaining  the  study  in  the  schools. 

GEOGRAPHY  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT. 

Very  many  are  now  living  who  can  remember  the  first  introduction 
of  geography  into  the  circle  of  our  common  school  studies.  I  recall 
now  a  certain  small  but  thick  octavo  volume,  with  a  single  map  of  the 
world  folded  in  opposite  the  title  page,  which  bore  the  name  Morse’s 
Geography.  It  was  occasionally  brought  to  the  winter  school  by  the 
big  boys  and  girls,  and  when  they  had  exhausted  the  reading  lessons 
of  the  American  Preceptor,  the  Columbian  Orator,  and  the  old  Third 
Part,  they  resorted  to  this  geography  as  a  reading  book.  The  poor 
map  was  speedily  disposed  of  as  an  unnecessary  incumbrance,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  boundaries,  characteristics,  productions,  &c., 
of  the  several  countries  were  read  as  interesting  facts.  Occasionally 
classes  would  be  formed  to  learn  and  recite  lessons  from  these  map¬ 
less  geographies,  till  at  length  some  bookmaker,  seeing  the  chance  of 
introducing  a  new  text  book,  provided  us  with  geographies  fitted  up 
with  maps  and  furnished  with  innumerable  map  questions,  sufficient 
to  occupy  our  time  for  several  years.  The  study  became  common,  and 
now  ranks  among  the  universal  requirements  of  our  common  schools. 
Surely  no  one  can  claim  that  the  intelligence  of  school  boards,  or  of 
wise  parents,  or  of  anxious  and  far  seeing  teachers  selected  this  from 
the  round  of  human  knowledge  and  accomplished  its  introduction  on  the 
ground  of  its  superior  utility,  either  as  a  knowledge  or  as  an  exercise 
of  the  mind.  Entering  by  accident,  it  owes  its  continuance  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  bookmakers  and  book  publishers.  Such  is  the  simple  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin  of  our  common  school  studies. 

THE  TESTIMONY. 

J  *  ♦ 

From  some  articles  on  “the  schools  of  sixty  years  ago”  in  Barnard’s 
American  Journal  of  Education,  volume  13,  we  extract  the  testimony 
concerning  the  early  schools  of  New  England  given  by  some  well  known 
citizens  and  educators.  Noah  Webster  writes:  “No  geography  was 
studied  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Morse’s  small  books  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  about  the  year  178G  or  1787.”  “Before  the  Bevolution  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  no  slates  were  used  in  the  common  schools ;  all  writing 
and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The  teacher  wrote  the 
copies  and  gave  the  sums  in  arithmetic,  few  or  none  of  the  pupils  having 
any  books  as  a  guide.”  “  No  English  grammar  was  generally  taught 
in  common  schools  when  I  was  young.”  Dr.  Webster  says  the  books 
commonly  used  in  the  schools  in  those  days  were  the  Bible,  the  Psalter, 
and  the  spelling  book. 

Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  president  of  Amherst  College,  wrote  in  regard 
to  the  common  schools  in  his  childhood:  “The  branches  taught  were 

reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  Grammar  was  hardly  taught  at  all  in 
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any  of  them,  and  that  little  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  committing 
and  reciting  the  rules.  Arithmetic  was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  the  day 
schools.  As  a  substitute  there  were  some  evening  schools  in  most  of 
the  districts.”  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  wrote  in  his  recollections 
of  the  common  schools  of  his  time:  “Beading,  spelling,  and  a  little  writ¬ 
ing  were  all  that  was  taught.”  He  says  a  more  enterprising  teacher 
at  length  came  and  taught  some  arithmetic. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott,  in  an  article  on  the  schools  of  his  time,  American 
Journal  of  Education,  1866,  says:  “Until  within  a  few  years  no  studies 
have  been  jiermitted  in  the  day  school  but  spelling,  reading,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Arithmetic  was  taught  by  a  few  instructors  one  or  two  evenings 
in  a  week.  But  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition  arithmetic  is 
now  permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupils  study  geography.” 
Much  more  such  testimony  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  and  other 
sources;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  confirm  my  statements  as  to  the  origin 
or  introduction  of  these  studies. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  general  recognition  and  feeling  of  their  im¬ 
portance  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  use  of  these  studies. 
Certainly  their  advocates  have  used  no  little  eloquence  and  ingenuity  in 
their  attempts  to  urg$  upon  pupils  and  parents  their  great  importance 
and  the  very  valuable  results  to  be  secured  by  these  studies.  We  shall 
see  further  on  whether  these  arguments  have  been  founded  on  facts 
and  have  proved  good  in  use. 

SECOND  COUNT  IN  THE  INDICTMENT. 

Our  second  charge  that  these  studies  have  monopolized  the  time  is 
sufficiently  evident  and  is  the  more  aggravated  by  the  large  increase 
of  school  time  thus  monopolized.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  average  school  term  of  our  rural  districts  has  increased  from  five 
or  six  school  quarters  to  as  many  years.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  wonder 
that  the  mastery  of  the  few  reading  books  and  of  the  more  simple  parts 
of  arithmetic  should  have  occupied  the  three  or  four  scattered  terms 
spent  in  school.  But  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  schools,  and  the  higher  public  appreciation  of  education,  the 
school  terms  increased,  till  now  many  children,  beginning  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  attend  both  summer  and  winter  sessions  five  or  six 
years  and  then  during  the  winter  sessions  for  as  many  more.  The  school 
life  has  been  increased  to  fully  five  times  its  former  length,  and  with 
this  increase  has  come,  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  studies,  but  in 
the  number  of  text  books.  Where  in  former  times  we  had  a  single  text 
book,  we  have  now  a  series,  and  the  series  is  lengthened  out  by  additions 
both  to  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  until  it  is  ready  to  cover  the  entire 
time  of  the  child’s  stay  at  school.  Thus,  arithmetic  is  presented  first 
in  a  little  book  half  filled  with  pictures  of  objects  to  be  counted,  added, 
and  subtracted.  There  are  added  to  these  primary  arithmetics,  mental 
arithmetics,  practical  arithmetics,  grammar  school  arithmetics,  high 
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school  arithmetics,  and  philosophical  arithmetics,  furnishing  applications 
of  numbers  to  everything  on  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in 
the  oceans  that  surround  us.  Rules  are  multiplied  upon  rules,  new  and 
cunning  processes  are  invented  to  secure  the  same  result,  until  enough 
is  provided  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  average  student  from  childhood 
to  ripe  years.  Certainly  very  few  of  the  students  ever  succeed  in 
completing  the  books. 

In  grammar  the  history  is  the  same:  grammar  in  primer,  grammar  in 
twelve  mo.’s,  grammar  in  octavo,  grammars  of  diagrams  to  teach  little 
children  the  mysteries  of  speech,  and  grammars  full  of  great  philological 
discussions.  The  apparent  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  meet  the 
child  with  grammar  on  his  first  entry  into  the  school  and  not  to  leave 
him  destitute  of  a  grammar  to  study  till  his  last  day  in  school.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  geographies,  extending  from  the  picture  primer 
through  the  long-drawn  series  to  the  huge  high  school  volume  and  the 
great  treatise  of  physical  geography"?  The  pupil  is  required  to  travel 
in  fancy,  and  with  unaided  imagination,  over  the  whole  broad  earth,  and 
to  learn  the  names  and  locations  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  capes,  and  islands 
as  endless  as  they  are  insignificant.  Scarcely  any  attempt  is  made, 
and  certainly  no  attempt  is  availing,  to  give  anygdefinite  notion  or  any 
interesting  knowledge  of  the  numberless  places  learned.  They  are  seen 
as  little  ink  spots,  sprinkled  over  the  gaudy-colored  map,  with  hard, 
unpronounceable  names,  and  overloading  the  memory  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  breaks  down  under  the  burden  and  empties  the  whole  mass  of 
its  acquisitions  into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion. 

If  now  we  go  to  the  school  room  and  ask  for  the  introduction  there  of 
some  studies  which  may  teach  the  child  the  knowledge  of  himself,  of 
the  body  he  inhabits,  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  of  the  myriad  forms  of 
life,  of  being  around  him,  we  are  met  instantly  with  the  cry  “We  have 
more  studies  already  than  we  can  teach.”  How  can  the  child  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  learn  the  place  or  use  of  his  lungs,  his  stomach,  or  his  liver 
till  he  has  finished  geography,  has  learned  the  last  town  in  Siberia,  and 
all  the  rivers  in  Patagonia'?  Would  you  have  him  study  the  plants 
from  which  he  derives  his  daily  bread,  which  beautify  his  home,  which 
shelter  him,  which  furnish  him  with  the  material  of  his  arts,  you  are 
met  with  the  unanswerable  assertion  u  Why  he  has  not  yet  completed 
his  arithmetic!”  Thus  these  studies  have  come  to  stretch  their  lessons 
over  the  school  life  and  to  exclude  all  chance  of  other  studies  in  the 
common  schools. 

THE  THIRD  CHARGE. 

I  advance  now  to  the  third  count  in  this  indictment  of  the  common 
school  studies.  It  is  charged  that  they  give  no  adequate  return  for  the 
time  that-  is  consumed  in  their  study.  Having  crept  into  the  schools  at 
nobody’s  behest,  except  that  of  some  casual  teacher,  or  perchance  of 
the  bookmaker,  and  having  continued  to  expand  till  they  have  filled 
the  expanding  school  life  of  our  American  children,  they  leave  these 
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children  to  go  forth  at  last  from  their  schooling  with  returns  so  meagre, 
with  knowledge  so  imperfect,  so  destitute  of  power  and  skill,  that  one 
may  almost  raise  the  question  whether  the  fruitage  of  school  life  repays 
this  expensiveness  of  cultivation.  The  charge  here  made  involves  three 
distinct  parts : 

First.  Those  studies  do  not  make  intelligent  men  and  women.  They 
are  not  capable  of  producing  intelligence.  In  this  respect  they  are  pov¬ 
erty  stricken.  Could  all  the  people  learn  these  studies  of  the  common 
schools  and  learn  nothing  more,  we  should  never  become  an  intelligent 
nation.  A  study  in  order  to  produce  intelligence  must  furnish  food  for 
thought ;  it  must  offer  ideas  wThich  stimulate  and  excite  mental  inquiry, 
and  it  must  give  knowledge  which  throws  light  upon  ordinary  questions 
of  life.  It  must  hold  such  vital  connection  with  our  every  day  doings 
and  our  every  day  observations  that  it  shall  be  called  constantly  into 
exercise  to  explain  the  phenomena,  to  solve  the  problems,  and  to  throw 
light  upon  the  duties  which  daily  meet  us. 

ARITHMETIC  CHALLENGED. 

How  many  such  fruitful  and  stimulative  ideas  does  the  arithmetic 
give!  How  often  is  it,  made  the  topic  of  conversation  by  friends  as 
they  meet  to  pass  a  social  hour!  What  mind  is  set  in  motion  by  it 
and  attracted  into  fields  of  fruitful  thinking!  What  light  does  it  flash 
upon  our  common  experience,  and  how  far  does  it  serve  to  solve  the 
great  questions  of  moral,  social,  and  political  duty  which  each  soul  en¬ 
counters  in  its  progress  through  life  ! 

Indeed,  arithmetic,  as  it  is  ordinarily  studied  and  taught  in  country 
schools,  is  little  more  than  the  guessing  of  so  many  riddles.  The  study 
of  the  rules  and  of  the  principles  is  pursued  only  far  enough  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  perform  the  examples  under  them.  He  studies  the  rule 
as  a  direction  for  the  performance  of  a  set  of  sums,  not  as  a  law  of 
'  numbers.  And  having  learned  the  trick  of  solution  under  any  given 
rule,  the  pupil  hastens  to  cipher  out  all  the  other  examples  under  the 
rule  by  the  same  formula.  When  the  book  is  completed  he  is  simply 
prepared  to  turn  back  and  to  begin  and  repeat  the  process.  And  when 
a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age  comes  to  the  college  or  university 
examination,  he  asks  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  review  arith¬ 
metic  once  more.  The  examination  teaches  him  that  he  has  learned 
nothing  of  its  principles,  that  he  has  studied  it  in  vain. 

GEOGRAPHY  NON-PRODUCTIVE. 

In  geography  the  case  is  still  worse.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction  it  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  game  of  “  hide  and  seek”  on  the 
maps;  crooked  ink  marks  running  here  and  there  are  learned  as 
rivers;  black  dots  stand  for  cities ;  fringed  lines  represent  mountains, 
and  the  pupil  wastes  weary  months  in  learning  that  one  dot  with  an 
unpronounceable  name  lies  in  this  corner  of  the  map,  another  in 
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that;  that  the  river  lines  begin  at  one  point  on  the  map  and  end  at 
another,  and  often  without  the  faintest  conception  of  the  real  nature 
or  location  of  the  country  that  he  studies  and  with  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
cities,  the  seas,  the  islands,  the  lakes,  the  mountains,  the  harbors  whose 
location  on  the  map  he  learns. 

Thus  the  pupil  loads  his  memory  with  useless  lumber.  It  stirs  no 
thought  but  that  of  weariness  of  the  lesson.  It  brings  no  inspiration; 
it  throws  no  light;  it  answers  no  question.  It  is  simply  an  intermina¬ 
ble  catalogue  of  names  of  places  never,  perhaps,  seen  or  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of,  a  catalogue  which  fades  from  memory  in  a  tithe  of  the  time 
that  it  took  to  learn  it. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  in  travelling  or  in  trading  dares  trust 
for  his  directions  to  the  geography  that  he  learned  in  his  childhood 
in  the  district  school  ? 

The  great  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  the 
construction  and  use  of  maps  and  charts,  the  movements  of  our  globe, 
and  the  consequences  of  these  movements  in  the  changing  seasons ;  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  continents  and  its  influences  upon  climate, 
productions,  and  human  life ;  historical  and  commercial  geography,  with 
their  living  interests ;  the  great  cosmical  facts  full  of  wonder  and 
full  of  use  —  these  might  indeed  stir  thought  and  widen  out  the  intelli¬ 
gence;  but  these  are  not  and  perhaps  cannot  be  included  in  the  study 
for  children  of  the  tender  years  in  which  geography  is  commonly  taught. 

As  in  the  case  of  reading,  so  in  geography,  some  teachers  of  wide  read¬ 
ing,  extended  travel,  and  much  learning  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
geography  lesson  the  vehicle  of  all  kinds  of  information,  historical, 
commercial,  and  scientific,  and  the  study  in  their  hands  seemed  rich 
and  productive,  but  the  riches  were  furnished  from  their  own  stores. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  such  teaching  from  the  average  district 
school  teacher. 


IS  GRAMMAR  ANY  BETTER? 

If  you  turn  to  grammar  the  case  is  no  better.  Who  ever  heard  gram¬ 
mar  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  unless  it  was  in  a  company  of 
teachers  ?  Whom  does  it  stimulate  to  useful  thinking,  unless  it  be  some 
pedantic  scholar?  How  far  does  it  enable  men  to  understand  the 
daily  phenomena  of  life  or  settle  wisely  the  great  questions  of  daily 
interest  ?  Even  in  speech,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  used  of  all  our 
arts,  how  much  does  grammar  contribute  to  our  successful  mastery  of 
it  ?  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  grammar 
classes  still  talk  in  the  incorrect  phrases  of  their  childhood  in  spite  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  As  taught  in  our  country 
schools  it  is  not  the  study  of  language,  but  the  study  of  parsing  and 
criticism. 

We  conclude,  then,  and  the  conclusion  is  as  certain  as  it  is  sad,  that 
the  seven  common  school  studies  alone  and  unaided  by  supplementary 
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instruction  lying  outside  of  tlieir  own  scopes  and  text  books  are  not 
and  cannot  be  sure  sources  of  public  intelligence. 

SECOND  CHARGE  UNDER  THE  THIRD  COUNT. 

Our  second  charge  is  still  more  serious.  These  common  school  stud¬ 
ies  do  not  fit  their  pupils  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  The 
farmer’s  son  who  has  filled  his  seat  in  the  district  school  in  his  district 
summer  and  winter  for  eight  or  ten  years  does  not  carry  to  the  field 
one  item  of  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  understand  any  better  the 
soil  that  he  cultivates  or  the  processes  of  its  cultivation.  The  mys¬ 
tery  by  which  the  brown  earth  builds,  from  the  tiny  seed,  stalk  and 
flower  and  fruit  is  to  him  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  His  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography,  his  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  have  not 
told  him  one  single  law  that  rules  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom 
with  which  his  business  is  henceforward  concerned. 

Even  his  own  life  is  a  mystery  to  him,  and  his  own  body  an  unknown 
world. 

The  arts  by  which  he  is  to  live  and  gain  a  support  for  himself  and 
family  are  utterly  foreign  to  all  that  he  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  or  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  little  school-house  where  he  spent  so  many  toilsome  months 
and  years.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  give  no  facility  in  comprehending 
animal  life  as  seen  in  the  faithful  domestic  beasts  which  serve  us  or  in 
the  noxious  vermin  which  destroy  our  gardens  and  our  goods.  Gram¬ 
mar  gives  us  no  aid  in  preparing  or  analyzing  our  food  or  in  account¬ 
ing  for  the  state  of  our  health.  And  the  geography  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  furnishes  us  with  no  map  of  the  world  within  us. 

But  why  follow  further  this  discouraging  detail?  We  speak  of  what 
is,  and  not  of  what  need  be.  Who  does  not  know  that  common  school 
knowledge  and  practical  knowledge  are  things  as  distinct  as  grammar 
and  grasshoppers.  The  popular  voice  has  long  since  pronounced  its 
verdict  upon  this  matter,  and  men  withdraw  their  sons  and  daughters 
from  the  schools  when  they  deem  it  time  to  teach  them  the  practical 
arts  and  duties  of  life.  As  Herbert  Spencer  says: 

That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almost  entirely  out,  we  thus  find  to  be  that 
which  most  nearly  concerns  the  business  of  life.  All  our  industries  would  cease,  were 
it  not  for  that  information  which  men  begin  to  acquire  as  they  best  may  after  their 
education  is  said  to  he  finished.  *  *  *  The  vital  knowledge,  that  by  which  we 

have  grown  as  a  nation  to  what  we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our  whole  existence, 
is  a  knowledge  that  has  got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  corners,  while  the  ordained 
agencies  for  teaching  have  been  mumbling  little  else  but  dead  formulas. 

THIRD  CHARGE  UNDER  THE  THIRD  COUNT. 

But  thirdly,  and  finally,  if  these  studies  do  not  of  themselves  make 
intelligent  people  and  do  not  of  themselves  fit  their  students  for  the 
avocations  of  life,  perhaps  they  are  useful  to  prepare  for  further  studies, 
for  higher  education.  No;  here  again  they  fail.  The  complaint  from 
the  whole  range  of  all  the  higher  schools,  the  colleges,  medical  and  law 
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schools,  polytechnic  schools,  and  universities  is  that  the  common  schools 
do  not  prepare  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  higher  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  do  not  indeed  work  in  that  direction.  Neither  the  subjects  nor 
the  methods  of  study  fit  the  common  school  pupil  for  any  advanced 
course.  The  ordinary  student  of  arithmetic  has  found  but  little  to  help 
him  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Geography  helps  to  little  or  nothing 
beyond,  and  English  grammar  as  taught  furnishes  scarcely  the  starting 
point  for  higher  linguistic  study  in  his  own  or  in  other  languages. 

In  the  great  fields  of  science,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  natural 
history,  of  philosophy,  even  the  alphabet,  the  simplest  notions  and  defi¬ 
nitions,  have  to  be  learned  by  their  students  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  common  schools.  One  chief  difficulty  that  is  felt  in  teaching  these 
sciences  in  all  the  higher  institutions  is  that  their  students  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  simplest  language  of  science.  Weeks  and  even 
months  must  be  expended  in  giving  to  the  student  of  botany,  astron¬ 
omy,  &c.,  the  simple  elementary  notions  and  names  which  must  be 
known  before  he  can  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  science  itself,  though 
these  are  as  easily  mastered  by  the  child  as  the  name  of  grandmother, 
and  are  mastered  by  many  children  of  intelligent  parents. 

CAN  BETTER  TEACHING  BE  EXPECTED? 

Now,  to  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  and  doubtless  will  be  by  many,  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  common  school  studies  themselves,  but  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  them;  that  when  we  shall  get  a  better  generation 
of  teachers,  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work,  whose  methods 
shall  be  more  perfect  and  whose  labors  shall  be  more  systematic,  this 
objection  will  be  obviated  and  better  and  richer  results  will  be  obtained. 
Such  indeed  has  been  the  plea  for  more  years  than  I  can  remember,  and 
able  superintendents  and  normal  teachers  have  set  themselves  earnestly 
and  diligently  to  the  task  of  training  up  such  a  body  of  teachers.  But 
ought  not  the  very  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  better  generation  of  teach¬ 
ers  (the  impossibility,  indeed,  that  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  hindered  all 
efforts  to  train  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers)  to  suggest  to  us  the 
possibility  of  another  conclusion?  Let  us  admit  that  better  teaching 
brings  better  results,  as  is  often  shown  in  our  graded  and  city  schools. 
But  may  it  not  be  that  these  common  studies  themselves  are  so  poorly 
adapted  to  the  child,  so  unfitted  indeed  for  the  common  mind  and  the 
common  circumstances  of  the  most  of  our  children,  that  fit  teachers  will 
rarely  be  found,  or  even  if  found  will  never  attain  more  than  partial 
success?  Must  they  not  succeed,  if  they  succeed  at  all,  by  what  they 
add  to  the  studies  rather  than  by  what  they  find  in  the  studies  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Is  it  not  time  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  before  us  in 
some  other  direction?  Failing  to  elevate  our  common  schools  along 
this  path,  may  we  not  be  more  successful  by  choosing  another  ?  If  the 
teaching  of  those  branches  is  so  commonly  defective  and  scholarship 
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in  them  so  difficult  or  so  unattainable,  may  there  not  be  other  stud¬ 
ies  more  easily  taught  and  more  rich  and  useful  when  taught  ?  May 
we  not  select  a  course  of  studies  for  our  common  district  schools  which 
shall  more  nearly  meet  the  natural  tastes,  capacities,  and  needs  of  child¬ 
hood,  which  may  engage  and  quicken  the  native  activities  of  the  pupils, 
and,  rousing  them  to  some  natural  eagerness  of  pursuit,  make  their 
progress  and  final  success  to  depend  less  upon  the  stimulating  power 
and  aid  of  the  teacher  ?  And  if  this  new  course  of  studies  shall  be  found 
also  more  interesting  to  teachers,  more  easily  mastered  and  used  by 
them,  will  it  not  also  lighten  the  work  of  preparation  and  offer  an  easier 
solution  to  the  great  scholastic  problem  of  a  sufficient  force  of  qualified 
teachers  ? 

To  answer  this  question  of  a  wiser  course  of  studies  for  common 
schools,  we  must  note  more  fully  and  carefully  the  object  of  all  educa¬ 
tion. 

THE  TRUE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  great  aim  of  education  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  same  as 
the  great  aim  of  life.  If  this  aim  is  simply  and  solely  that  of  discipline, 
then  the  aim  of  education  is  discipline.  If  the  aim  of  life  includes  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  then  education  should  also  include  this.  And 
if  the  great  aim  of  life  goes  beyond  both  discipline  and  knowledge,  if  it 
involves  the  activities  of  life,  its  pursuits,  its  employments,  and  the 
whole  round  of  its  performance,  then  education  should  embrace  all 
these.  Both  discipline  and  knowledge  are  doubtless  involved  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  this  higher  aim,  but  only  as  conditions.  Disci¬ 
pline  has  as  its  end  the  development  of  both  strength  and  skill $  knowl¬ 
edge  has  as  its  object  both  the  nourishment  and  illumination  of  our 
minds.  And  as  our  several  employments  necessarily  involve  both  skill 
and  strength  on  the  one  side  and  intelligence  on  the  other,  so  they  re¬ 
quire  as  a  condition  of  their  success  a  subordinate  training  and  study 
from  which  these  proceed.  But  the  plans  of  education  for  any  human 
being  must  certainly  prove  either  false  or  defective  which  do  not  in¬ 
clude  a  consideration  of  the  probable  employment  and  destiny.  A  full 
education  for  any  human  being  must  take  in  all  the  training  and  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  to  set  him  fully  equipped  upon  his  career.  Our  present 
question  relates  not  to  an  ideally  complete  education  for  one,  but  to  the 
common  education  of  the  many,  and  for  the  common  duties  of  life. 

NEW  STUDIES  PROPOSED. 

What  are  the  studies  then  that  should  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools?  I  limit  this  discussion  to  the  common  school  studies,  because 
in  these  schools  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  find  all  the  school  edu¬ 
cation  they  ever  receive. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  propose  to  banish  wholly  any  one 
of  the  seven  common  school  studies.  I  have  admitted  that  they  have 
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developed  a  certain  measure  of  utility  wliicli  entitles  them  to  remain, 
though  in  a  somewhat  changed  form  and  in  a  much  restricted  amount. 

I  only  desire  to  affirm,  and  with  strong  emphasis,  that  these  seven 
studies  ought  not  to  hold  the  exclusive  place  they  now  occupy,  and  that 
our  common  schools  must  remain  poor  and  unsatisfactory  till  the  stud¬ 
ies  are  changed. 

But,  asking  the  question  wholly  anew  and  with  the  best  light  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  experience  around  us, 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS? 

I  answer,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  These  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  knowledges.  These  the  child  begins,  of  necessity,  to  study 
in  the  cradle,  and  of  these  he  continues  to  learn  more  and  more  till  his 
dying  day.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization,  and  are  the 
basis  of  our  arts,  our  institutions,  our  wealth,  and  our  well-being.  To 
know  the  bodies  in  which  we  live,  their  parts  and  functions,  and  the 
laws  of  healthful  living;  to  understand  the  mental  functions  and  moral 
duties  on  which  soundness  of  mind  and  right  conduct  and  character 
depend;  to  know  much  of  the  world,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
around  us,  from  which  our  food  and  raiment,  the  materials  of  our  arts, 
and  the  comforts  of  our  lives  come  to  us ;  to  know  the  physical  features 
and  forces  of  the  world  of  matter — these  are  life  studies  ignorance  of 
which  means  defeat  and  death,  and  the  higher  knowledge  of  which 
means  advancing  light,  increasing  power,  mastery  over  ourselves  and 
over  our  environment.  Beading  is  to  be  studied  as  a  means  of  studying 
these  great  central  studies  of  man  and  nature;  and  all  the  other  com¬ 
mon  branches  are  to  be  made  useful  and  subordinate  to  these.  In  plainer 
words,  there  should  be  included  among  the  studies  of  the  people,  in  the 
people’s  schools,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  physics,  geom¬ 
etry,  technology,  and  the  elements  of  political,  moral,  and  social  science; 
not  necessarily  as  sciences,  not  with  text  books,  not  by  set  lessons  and 
in  scientific  terms,  but  as  knowledges,  lying  in  nature  and  open  to  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  children,  should  all  these  studies  have  place  in  the 
schools,  as  they  have  place  and  uses  in  life. 

The  very  mention  of  these  studies  will  be  received  by  many  with  dis¬ 
approbation  and  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  atliat  children  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  made  thorough  in  the  studies  already  pursued,  rather  than  scatter 
their  time  and  strength  over  any  additional  studies.” 

IS  IT  THOROUGHNESS  OR  THOUGHT? 

And  just  here  we  meet  one  of  the  great  popular  fallacies  which  have 
so  long  pervaded  our  schools  and  help  to  destroy  their  influence.  The 
cry  has  been  to  be  thorough.  Teachers  have  admonished  one  another, 
and  parents  and  school  officers,  leaders  and  lecturers,  have  urged  thor¬ 
oughness  as  the  great  condition  of  success  in  teaching;  but  it  seems 
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to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  many  that  thoroughness  can  never 
be  absolute  on  this  earth ;  that  in  regard  to  education  and  knowledge 
thoroughness  is  a  relative  term.  What  would  be  thorough  for  a  child 
of  5  would  be  superficial  for  a  child  of  10;  and  the  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  required  of  the  teacher  of  20  or  30  years  of  age  is  prac¬ 
tically  unattainable  by  his  pupil  of  12  and  15.  If,  then,  our  children 
are  to  be  forbidden  all  study  of  their  bodies,  or  of  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  with  which  they  have  daily  to  do,  till  they  attain  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  then  whatever  be  the 
power  of  the  teacher  and  whatever  be  the  industry  of  the  child,  this 
demand  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  absolute  and  impassable,  against  any 
advance  beyond  the  old  line  and  law  of  study  and  acquirement.  It  is 
not  thoroughness  in  the  sense  of  completeness  that  is  needed,  and  which 
is  probably  meant  by  this  popular  cry,  but  clearness  of  understanding. 
Let  the  child  know  clearly  what  he  knows.  Let  it  be  true  knowledge 
as  far  as  it  goes,  not  vague,  half  knowledge ;  so  we  all  say. 

‘  SCIENCES  NOT  IN  A  STRING. 

But  another  popular  fallacy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  demand  for 
thoroughness.  It  is  the  supposition  that  the  several  sciences  constitute 
a  succession  of  studies  varying  in  degree  of  difficulty,  some  of  which 
are  adapted  to  childhood,  others  to  the  middle  age  of  youth,  while  others 
can  be  mastered  only  by  the  mature  mind.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
one  study  should  be  completed  by  the  child  before  even  the  elements  of 
other  and  higher  studies  are  attacked.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  in  point  of  fact.  All  science  begins  with  simple  facts,  facts 
so  simple  that  little  children  learn  them,  and  all  the  sciences  advance 
through  successive  grades  and  forms  of  truth  till  they  reach  the  phil¬ 
osophical  stage.  Like  so  many  Jacob’s  ladders,  they  have  their  feet  in 
the  dust,  and  their  first  rounds  are  so  low  that  the  creeping  child  may 
reach  them.  Their  sublime  summits  are  lost  in  the  heavens,  where  only 
the  strongest  can  soar  and  the  steadiest  can  stay. 

THE  CHILD  BEGINS  THE  STUDY  OF  ALL  SCIENCES. 

Every  child  of  sound  mind  and  ordinary  opportunities  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  have  acquired  many  elementary  facts  in  every 
branch  of  human  learning.  He  has  begun  the  study  of  the  whole 
cyclopaedia  of  science.  He  distinguishes  his  ball  from  his  blocks,  and 
knows  well  enough  the  contrast  between  the  sphere  and  the  cube. 
This  is  the  germ  of  geometry.  He  easily  recognizes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  birds  and  bees  or  butterflies.  He  is  beginning  the  study  of  both 
entomology  and  ornithology.  He  can  practically  distinguish  soap  from 
sugar,  salt  from  vinegar;  dreads  the  fire  and  delights  in  the  sunshine; 
and  all  this  is  incipient  chemistry.  He  chooses  his  play  things  by  colors, 
knows  that  unsupported  they  will  fall  and  break  in  pieces;  sees  that 
force  produces  motion,  and  has  learned  a  hundred  other  facts  in  physiol- 
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ogy,  physics,  and  mechanics.  He  heeds  his  mother’s  voice,  delights  in 
her  smiles,  fears  her  frowns,  and  shapes  his  little  plans  with  a  cunning 
that  tells  that  he  has  already  mastered  much  of  the  science  of  mind  and 
morals.  Even  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  —  or  rather  in 
numbers,  locality,  and  language — he  has  made  a  beginning  in  nature’s 
own  methods,  in  facts  and  practice.  In  short,  all  nature  has  been  an 
open  book  to  him;  and  from  his  birth  he  has  studied  its  crowded  pages 
with  as  much  success  as  delight.  Eager  to  learn,  he  observes,  experi¬ 
ments,  inquires,  theorizes,  tests  his  theories,  compares,  classifies,  doubts, 
objects,  seeks  proofs,  learns  truths,  infers  consequences,  is  full  of  eager¬ 
ness  to  know  and  name  things.  His  education  is  going  forward  with¬ 
out  any  vacation,  till  in  our  foolish  anxiety  to  make  him  learned  in 
books,  and  especially  in  the  common  branches,  we  stop  his  education 
and  send  him  to  school. 

THE  SAD  MISTAKE. 

We  stop  his  education,  for  we  have  come  to  believe  that  until  he  has 
acquired  his  alphabet,  learned  his  a  b  abs,  and  spelled  his  way  to 
reading,  he  cannot  properly  begin  study.  To  learn  in  the  proper  way 
he  must  have  a  text  book.  We  forget  that  the  volume  of  nature  is 
God’s  text  book,  written  in  the  child’s  vernacular,  the  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage  of  living  facts  and  visible  forms.  During  all  this  period  of  his 
book  learning  we  foolishly  count  it  a  mark  of  idleness  for  our  pupil  to 
chase  butterflies,  pick  flowers,  or  busy  himself  with  anything  else  but 
the  primer  with  which  men  have  supplanted  nature’s  great  text  book. 

Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  and  all  the  great  thinkers  and  writers  on  edu¬ 
cation  have  protested  against  this  substitution  of  book  study  for  the 
study  of  nature.  Eousseau  would  not  allow  his  ideal  pupil  Emile  to 
begin  book  study  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  Germans 
require  the  child  to  be  taught  orally  from  six  months  to  two  years  be¬ 
fore  being  set  to  learn  to  read. 

THE  BETTER  WAY. 

If  in  place  of  seeking  to  force  the  pupil  through  all  the  stages  of 
some  one  study,  from  its  simple  primer  facts  to  its  high  philosophy,  we 
should  follow  the  course  of  nature,  we  should  teach  iu  the  primer  or 
primary  grade  the  primer  or  primary  elements  of  all  knowledge. 

As  the  child  advances  in  each  and  grows  in  strength  and  understand¬ 
ing,  we  should  add  successive  facts  and  truths  in  all  these  sciences,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  emphasize  only  such  as  may  be  of  more  utility. 

When  the  advancing  years  require  us  to  fit  the  child  for  its  chosen 
pursuits  and  the  widening  fields  of  knowledge  compel  some  selection  to 
be  made,  then  we  should  choose  those  studies,  and  those  alone,  which 
promise  to  have  some  bearing  upon  daily  duties  and  the  chosen  destiny 
of  the  pupil. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  knowledge  is  fading  in  character,  and  that  all 
knowledge  which  is  not  made  bright  by  practice  and  kept  bright  by  use 
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will  speedily  pass  from  memory ;  and  this  will  he  equally  true  of  all 
sciences  of  nature  and  of  the  common  school  studies.  If  the  unused 
geography  and  arithmetic  are  soon  forgotten,  so  also  will  be  the  unused 
botany  and  chemistry.  But  so,  too,  skill  and  strength,  the  twin  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  much  vaunted  discipline,  also  fade  and  perish  if  not  kept 
bright  by  use.  Neither  knowledge  nor  skill  abides  in  full  vigor  if  left  to 
lie  in  idleness. 

But  which  knowledge  will  be  most  likely  to  be  kept  bright  by  fre¬ 
quent  recall,  the  common  school  branches  or  that  which  concerns  the 
ever  present  scenes  and  powers  of  nature?  Will  it  be  the  geography  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  or  the  botany  of  our  door-yards  and  gardens 
which  will  be  called  into  daily  use?  And  what  mental  judgments  will 
be  most  frequently  repeated  in  daily  life,  those  of  the  higher  arithmetic 
and  grammar  or  those  which  concern  our  physical  condition  and  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  nature  around  us? 

THE  GERMAN  'SCHOOLS. 

Now,  lest  all  of  this  advocacy  of  another  course  of  studies  for  our 
common  schools  shall  seem  unsupported  speculation,  let  us  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  common  schools  of  another  people  among  whom  the 
branches  of  study  were  selected  by  wise  leaders  and  under  a  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  different  from  those  which  influenced  our  own.  The  German 
common  schools,  dating  from  Luther,  may  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  America.  The  German  and  American  school  systems  grew  up 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  without  communication  between 
their  founders.  They  may  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  two  distinct 
answers  to  the  same  problem. 

The  study  plan  of  the  German  common  school,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Stowe,  embraces  the  following  branches:  For  the  youngest  pupils,  from 
6  to  8  years  old,  (1)  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,  including  religious  instruction  and  the  singing 
of  hymns  5  (2)  elements  of  reading  (after  the  oral  teaching  has  gone  on 
for  six  months);  (3)  writing;  (4)  elements  of  numbers. 

For  the  more  advanced  pupils,  10  to  12  years  old,  the  study  plan  in¬ 
cludes  (1)  exercises  in  reading  and  elocution;  (2)  exercises  in  orna¬ 
mental  writing  ;  (3)  religious  instruction,  Bible  history ;  (4)  the  German 
language,  with  grammar  and  parsing ;  (5)  “  real  ”  instruction,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  and  the  external  world,  including  the  first  elements  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history;  (6)  arithmetic; 
(7)  geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitude  and  measure  ;  (8)  singing.  In  the 
next  grade,  12  to  14  years  old,  there  were  added  to  the  foregoing  (9) 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  (10)  elements  of  drawing.  Such  are 
the  common  school  studies  of  the  German  states. 

My  own  later  observation  confirms  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stowe,  with 
slight  modifications.  In  a  visit  to  the  German  schools  in  Saxony,  in 
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1870,  I  found  the  study  plan  included  ten  branches,  and  the  teaching 
had  the  same  prevalence  of  oral  and  practical  work.  As  Horace  Mann 
said,  “The  German  teachers  have  found  out  that  each  child  has  five 
senses,  and  they  teach  the  senses.” 

CONCLUSION. 

While  I  hold  fast,  sternly  and  steadily,  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
paper,  to  assert  the  mistake  and  wrong  of  the  seven  common  school 
studies  in  their  common  method  and  measure,  as  found  in  the  district 
schools,  and  to  affirm,  on  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  and  on  the 
credit  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators  of  this  country,  the  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  attainment  of  any  high  and  uniform  success  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  with  these  seven  studies  alone,  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  untruthful  to  deny  the  immense  value  of  the  work  done  by 
these  schools,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  their  bad  choice  of  stud¬ 
ies.  Aided  and  supplemented  by  district  and  Sunday-school  libraries, 
by  cheap  books,  by  the  most  extensive,  if  not  also  the  ablest,  newspaper 
press  of  the  world,  by  a  vigorous  and  instructive  pulpit,  by  a  political 
system  full  of  popular  inspirations  and  incitements,  by  a  splendid  sys¬ 
tem  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools,  and  by  the  almost  universal 
tuition  of  that  noblest  of  all  schools,  the  school  of  labor,  our  school 
system  has  helped  to  train  up  a  people  second  to  no  other  in  public  and 
private  intelligence,  in  vigor  of  practical  understanding,  in  bold  and 
far-reaching  enterprise,  in  high  conceptions  of  human  rights  and  duties, 
and  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  vigorous,  free,  and  advancing  manhood. 
All  the  other  agencies  of  public  good  would  have  been  inoperative  and 
useless  without  the  ministry  of  the  common  schools.  They  have  been 
the  one  mighty  gear-wheel  which  has  linked  the  people  to  all  other 
machinery  of  moral,  intellectual,  industrial,  and  political  elevation.  If 
they  have  disappointed  and  are  still  disappointing  the  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  and  expectations  of  their  wisest  and  most  earnest  friends  (I  care 
little  for  the  commonly  senseless  strictures  of  their  few  enemies),  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  have  proved  the  best  investment  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  funds  that  our  land  has  ever  known,  and  that  they  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  our  Government.  It 
is  this  indispensableness  of  these  schools  which  pleads  most  loudly  for 
the  reform  of  studies  which  shall  put  them  in  completer  harmony  with 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  childhood  they  instruct  and  with  that  great 
on-going,  eternal,  and  resistless  march  of  nature  and  history  for  which 
they  must  fit  and  train  their  young  recruits. 

Dr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut: 

Whereas  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  to  assist  in  collecting 
and  to  digest  and  distribute  information  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  and  agencies  of  education ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  moderate  increase  of  clerical  force  and  of  the  appro- 
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priation  for  collecting  statistics  is  necessary  to  meet  the  increased  demands  on  the 
Bureau,  and  that  its  Commissioner  should  rank  as  to  salary  as  an  equal  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  Therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  he  appointed  by  this  de¬ 
partment,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
touching  these  matters,  and  make  such  represeutations  and  recommendations  to  Con¬ 
gress,  or  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  as  it  shall  deem  important  and 
necessary. 

Remarks  in  favor  of  the  resolution  were  made  by  Dr.  Grr,  of  Geor¬ 
gia;  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut  ;  Professor  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore.  The  last  gentleman  proceeded  to  remark 
unfavorably  upon  the  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  was  not  time  to  discuss  the  views  presented.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  De  Wolf,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd;  and  Dr.  Orr’s  resolution  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

The  committee  of  live  appointed  by  the  chair  consisted  of  Dr.  Orr, 
chairman,  with  Messrs.  Marble,  Smact,  Gove,  and  Newell.  To  these 
Messrs.  Philbrick,  Armstrong,  and  Scarborough  were  afterwards  added. 

General  Eaton  invited  the  members  of  the  department  to  visit  the 
Bureau  of  Education  during  the  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Wolf,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
2.30  p.  m.,  in  order  to  have  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  paper. 

The  members  of  the  department  then  proceeded  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  paid  their  respects  to  President  Arthur,  being  introduced 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

FOURTH  SESSION— THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Washington,  March  23,  1882. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  until  the  arrival  of  the 
president  pro  tempore. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  the  morning  being  in  order,  Dr.  Gregory 
said  that  he  wras  surprised  that  his  remarks  had  given  offence;  that  they 
merely  gave  a  resumd  of  some  of  the  most  important  errors  as  to  stud¬ 
ies  pursued  in  the  schools;  and  although  he  had  presented  the  matter 
in  a  different  dress  it  was  by  no  means  new,  nor  did  it  differ  from  the 
ideas  expressed  commonly  in  articles  published  in  educational  journals. 

Mr.  De  Wolf  indorsed  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Shepherd  had  no  doubt  that  the  goal  in  the  mind  of  all  present 
wras  the  same.  The  most  practical  education  is  that  which  fits  men 
best  for  all  the  conditions  of  life.  Are  we  not  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  for  the  character  of  our  devel¬ 
opment?  And  yet  it  is  said  in  the  face  of  all  this  that  the  schools  are 
not  practical !  He  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  great  value  of  the  study 
of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Illinois,  supported  the  paper  which  had  been  read. 

Mrs.  Pollock,  of  Washington,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Kindergarten. 
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Mr.  Blodgett  thought  that  the  department  should’  pass  some  reso 
lution  regarding  the  service  to  education  rendered  by  Mr.  Henkle.  Mr. 
Gove,  of  Colorado,  wished  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  White  to  be  simi¬ 
larly  noticed.  Thereupon  General  Eaton  moved  that  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  De  Wolf,  Blodgett,  and  Gove  draw  up  suitable  resolu¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  those  prominent  educators;  which  was 
adopted. 

The  following  paper  was  received  from  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d,,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Marble  it  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  these  proceedings. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  finds  it  his  most  important  duty  to 
create  and  foster  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  province 
and  functions  of  the  system  of  education  under  his  charge. 

Where  the  people  furnish  the  material  means  to  support  the  school 
and  choose  teachers  and  superintendents  to  direct  and  manage  it,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  marks  out  the  limit  of  development,  for  the  teachers  and 
superintendent  must  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  They  cannot 
successfully  establish  measures  not  approved  by  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ideal  standard  of  education  is  high  in  any 
community,  means  will  be  found  and  representatives  chosen  to  realize 
that  ideal. 

On  the  conviction  of  the  people,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  the  school 
system  depends,  and  no  structure  has  any  stability  if  its  educational 
results  are  too  complicated  or  too  subtle  for  popular  recognition. 

From  this  we  deduce  our  statement  regarding  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  is  a  specialist  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  education.  The  community  has  chosen  him  and  set  him  over  a 
special  department,  namely,  the  direction  of  its  schools.  He  lias  the 
best  opportunity  to  learn  what  the  school  ought  to  do  for  the  children 
of  the  people,  and  he  can  discover  the  best  measures  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Having,  as  a  specialist,  to  form  an  ideal  of  excellence  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  he  has  a  twofold  duty  remaining  to  perform:  he  must  realize 
this  ideal  in  the  administration  of  the  details  of  his  system  and  he  must 
educate  popular  opinion  in  his  community  to  appreciate  and  support 
that  ideal. 

The  superintendent  cannot  consider  too  carefully  the  last  item  of  his 
list  of  duties.  He  must  make  his  educational  ideal  valid  in  and  through 
the  conviction  of  the  xieople,  and  never  allow  himself  to  suppose  that  he 
has  discharged  his  duties  when  he  has  discovered  the  educational  needs 
of  the  people  and  organized  the  details  of  an  efficient  system  to  supply 
those  needs. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  that  so  many  excellent 
superintendents  have  neglected  this  third  duty,  and  have  even  rejected 
its  requirements  as  unworthy  of  attention  from  men  with  a  high  sense 

of  honor.  They  have  seen  the  political  demagogue  and  his  base  flattery 
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of  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  corrupting  them  for  the  sake  of  per¬ 
petuating  his  own  selfish  power.  Any  appeal  to  the  people,  any  means 
used  to  influence  the  people  directly,  seems  to  be  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  demagogy. 

Holding  this  view,  our  able  superintendent  devotes  himself  to  dis¬ 
co  verio  g  educational  wants  and  perfecting  his  work  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  he  haughtily  demands  the  support  of  the  community  and 
expects  their  confidence  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  due  to  himself. 
If  the  people  take  a  different  viewr  and  are  dissatisfied  with  his  exercise 
of  powrer,  and  in  the  end  overturn  his  establishment,  he  assumes  the  air 
of  a  martyr  and  finds  his  consolation  in  enumerating  the  petty  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  persecution  by  low  minded  enemies  while  he  was  pursu¬ 
ing  the  strict  and  narrow  path  of  duty.  The  people  who  removed  him 
simply  call  him  unpractical,  and  relate  a  few  instances  of  his  stubborn¬ 
ness  in  carrying  out  his  abstract  regulations  where  they  conflicted  with 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  community.  He  insisted  on  applying 
his  abstract  rule  of  industry  for  all  the  children,  in  cases  where  study 
at  home  ruined  the  eyesight  of  Mr.  A’s  son,  or  regularity  and  punctu¬ 
ality  were  insisted  on  so  strenuously  that  Mr.  B’s  daughters  would  go  to 
school  when  not  fully  recovered  from  a  fever,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  death  of  one  of  them;  or,  in  order  to  preserve  the  furniture  of  the 
new  school-house  from  the  wear  incident  to  use  by  children  not  seated 
for  study  as  in  regular  school  hours,  a  regulation  requires  all  pupils  to 
remain  in  the  open  air  until  the  bell  rings  at  five  minutes  before  nine 
o’clock,  when  all  must  form  lines  in  the  schoolyard  and  march  into  the 
building  in  military  order.  This  being  rigidly  adhered  to,  a  very  incle¬ 
ment  morning  has  caused  much  suffering  and  some  cases  of  severe  illness. 

These  are  serious  evidence  of  impracticability,  “of  a  lack  of  common 
sense,”  as  the  people  will  tell  you.  But  even  when  the  teacher  or  super¬ 
intendent  is  very  discreet  in  all  matters  of  administration  of  the  schools, 
if  the  parents  feel  themselves  treated  without  respect  and  due  consid¬ 
eration  they  will  misinterpret  the  teacher’s  motives  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  and  accept  an  unfair  account  of  much  that  he  has  done,  and 
thus  come  to  view  him  as  lacking  disinterested  regard  for  duty  or  else 
as  lacking  common  sense.  “Common  sense”  differs  from  the  other 
kind  of  sense  in  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
thing,  all  that  has  interest  in  common  with  the  thing  ;  while  the  lack  of 
common  sense  shows  itself  in  the  tendency  to  view  its  own  subject  of 
interest  out  of  its  proper  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  gets  so 
close  to  its  object  that  it  is  exaggerated  by  the  perspective,  and  the 
great  world  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  mole  hill  in  the  foreground. 

The  educator  who  lays  all  this  stress  on  his  first  and  second  duties 
and  neglects  the  third  one  is  like  the  architect  who  draws  an  excellent 
plan  on  paper  and  then  builds  a  beautiful  structure  with  hewn  stone 
and  the  best  of  mortar,  but  who  has  neglected  the  preparation  of  a  prop¬ 
er  foundation.  After  a  short  time  cracks  begin  to  appear  in  the  walls, 
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the  structure  becomes  dangerous  and  must  be  pulled  down.  In  order 
to  complete  our  comparison  we  must  imagine  our  architect  extolling 
the  merits  of  his  plans  and  the  convenience  of  his  building  for  human 
uses;  it  was  a  thoroughly  rational  contrivance  to  shelter  man  from 
the  elements  and  give  him  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  and  room  for  all 
his  needs.  What  a  calamity,  therefore,  that  it  must  now  be  pulled  down. 
That  he  should  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  planning  and  building 
with  reference  to  the  foundation  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  human 
uses  for  which  the  building  is  erected,  would  totally  unfit  him  for  the 
business  of  architect  and  builder.  But  there  are  many  educators  who 
cannot  see  that  the  superintendent  should  look  constantly  to  this  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and  build  all  his  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  foundation  of  the  convictions  of  the  people,  and  take  care 
to  buttress  all  the  walls  upon  distinct  and  explicit  recognition  on  the 
part  of  both  parents  and  pupils.  In  our  country  and  time  no  system  of 
managing  any  institution  will  achieve  a  permanent  success  unless  it  is 
based  upon  and  interprets  correctly  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  the 
people  and  unless  it  is  made  to  seem  to  the  people  what  it  is  in  reality. 

“ Three  things  govern  the  world,”  says  Goethe:  “love,  wisdom,  and 
appearance.”  Love  is  correct  sentiment,  wisdom  is  correct  insight, 
appearance  is  the  seeming  of  being;  and,  whether  false  or  true,  seeming 
will  furnish  the  foundation  for  practical  action.  False  appearance  will 
lead  to  lame,  impotent  deeds;  true  appearance  alone  will  furnish  a  basis 
for  positive,  rational  deeds.  Love  and  wisdom  will  not  diffuse  them¬ 
selves  for  the  blessing  of  mankind  unless  their  mode  and  manner  of  ap¬ 
pearance  is  looked  after  and  unless  the  appearance  of  their  recipients 
or  objects  is  understood. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first,  that  the  wisest  literary  men  of  our  century 
should  lay  so  much  stress  on  appearance  (or  mere  seeming;  the  German 
word  is  Schein).  But  Goethe  had  looked  into  the  political  changes 
which  announced  their  advent  in  our  own  Bevolution  and  subsequently 
in  the  French  revolution. 

After  the  battle  of  Valrny,  in  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  first 
defeat  of  allied  monarchical  power  by  insurgent  French  democracy,  he 
said  to  the  officers  of  the  defeated  German  corps  with  whom  he  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  position  of  the  enemy  that  morning:  “Gentlemen,  to-dav 
you  have  beheld  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  world’s  history.” 
His  thought  was  this :  Henceforth  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  gov¬ 
erning  power  to  rule  rationally  and  make  up  its  accounts  by  its  own 
standards.  Henceforth  in  the  history  of  this  world  it  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  convictions  and  desires  of 
even  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  people. 

The  lower  the  stratum  of  the  people,  the  less  power  have  they  to 
penetrate  the  disguise  of  appearance  and  see  the  true  reality.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  see  that  the  appearance  of  what  is 
true  and  good  is  not  mistaken  by  humanity  and  in  its  place  the  false  and 
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evil  adopted  because  it  has  put  on  the  guise  of  the  true  and  good  and 
masquerades  under  its  appearance.  We  must  do  right  and  also  make 
it  seem  to  be  the  right.  He  who  educates  the  people  to  know  the  right 
by  its  appearance  does  as  good  a  service  to  the  world  as  he  who  merely 
discovers  the  right  or  who  merely  organizes  it  into  an  institution. 

In  discussing  any  topic  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  this  threefold  nature 
of  his  work.  By  its  light  we  shall  find  the  solution  of  many  difficult 
problems  that  beset  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  education. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  this  general  disquisition  on  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  director  of  educational  interests  because  the  question  as¬ 
signed  to  me  for  discussion  before  your  honored  association  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  one  that  cannot  be  discussed  profitably  without  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  third  principle  in  the  threefold  duty  of  the  superintendent. 

I  therefore  announce  as  the  general  form  of  my  answer  to  the  question 
u  How  can  we  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  T’  bring  them  to 
feel  by  all  legitimate  means  and  influences  the  importance  of  making 
themselves  strong  in  their  community.  They  must  teach  well,  and  this 
includes  good  instruction  and  good  discipline.  They  must  conduct  the 
school  well,  and  this  includes  a  proper  reference  of  their  work  to  the 
regulations  of  superintendents  and  school  directors  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  educating  the  community  at  large  into  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  a  good  school. 

At  first  thought  the  teacher  would  be  supposed  to  have  enough  to  do 
if  he  attended  simply  to  matters  of  discipline  and  instruction.  In  order 
to  reach  and  largely  influence  parents  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to 
visit  the  parents  often,  and  that  this  would  consume  so  much  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to  seriously  weaken  his  fund  Of 
strength  left  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline.  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  expected  of  the  teacher  that  he  shall  make  a  system  of  visiting 
parents  5  such  a  course  would  be  likely  to  diminish  his  influence.  It  is 
through  the  children  themselves  that  the  parents  are  best  reached  and 
influenced.  The  teacher  who  is  careless  of  the  opinion  of  parents  and 
who  feels  no  direct  responsibility  to  them,  governs  his  school  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  of  him  who  keej)S  the  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  constantly  before  him.  Every  teacher  comes  into  relations  with 
the  parents  of  his  pupils  oftenest,  as  far  as  personal  interviews  go, 
through  the  failures  of  his  pupils.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  want  of 
punctuality,  idleness,  backwardness  in  scholarship,  and  improper  be¬ 
havior  are  occasions  for  consultation  with  the  parent.  The  polite  re¬ 
quest  of  the  teacher,  made  in  a  manner  indicating  interest  in  the  pupil’s 
welfare  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  parent  ought  to  take  and  does 
take,  will  nearly  always  secure  the  prompt  attention  of  the  parent  and 
his  cordial  cooperation.  The  cooperation  of  the  parent  removes  most 
of  the  difficulty  in  managing  pupils. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  personal  interviews  suffices  to  estab- 
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lish  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  for  good  or  bad  among  the  parents  of 
his  district.  One  case  of  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  or  one  case  of 
ungoverned  temper  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  hear  of  it,  and  all  will  hear  of  it.  Each  parent  takes  to  himself 
what  is  done  to  any  one  parent,  just  as  each  pupil  trembles  at  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  any  one  pupil,  and  perhaps  the  good  pupils  suffer  more 
than  the  bad  ones  through  imagining  themselves  to  be  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  culprit. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  good  opinion  and  moral  support  of  the 
parents  in  the  community  makes  itself  felt  on  slight  occasions,  and  soon 
gets  recognized  by  all  and  gives  rise  to  mutual  confidence.  The  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  pupil  of  a  knowledge  of  mutual  respect  between  the 
teacher  and  his  parents  is  exceedingly  beneficial. 

Whatever  is  done  at  school  is  reported  at  home,  though  not  directly, 
by  the  children  of  each  family.  The  parents  form  an  opinion  of  the 
teacher  through  the  fragmentary  reports  of  their  children,  and  that 
opinion  reacts  directly  on  the  behavior  of  the  pupils.  The  experienced 
teacher,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  beyond  his  pupils  to 
the  families  they  represent,  has  learned  how  to  mould  opinion  through 
the  impressions  he  leaves  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

The  superintendent  can  do  no  greater  service  for  his  teachers  than 
to  develop  in  them  this  habit  of  considering  all  their  instruction  and 
discipline  as  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  pupils,  and  through  them  to 
the  parents,  and  again  a  still  further  reaction  upon  the  pupils,  which 
affects  them  permanently.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  waste  his  efforts 
in  an  impulse  on  his  pupils  that  will  be  neutralized  at  once  by  the  parents. 
He  will  find  a  way  of  educating  the  parents  by  a  series  of  preparatory 
steps. 

These  matters  of  direct  relation  of  the  teacher  towards  parents  are 
very  important,  but  they  depend  more  on  the  impulse  of  the  teacher  than 
on  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent. 

There  are,  however,  many  devices  of  school  management  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  superintendent  which  may  be  used  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  teachers7  work.  I  will  mention,  first,  the 
suspension  of  pupils.  This  may  happen  for  irregularity  of  attendance 
or  for  disobedience ;  suspension  is  not  expulsion.  The  teacher  should 
not  exercise  the  power  of  expulsion.  Suspension  means  simply  that  the 
pupil  has  in  some  way  violated  the  rules  of  the  school  in  a  serious  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  the  case  is  referred  to  the  superintendent,  who  will  restore 
the  pupil  upon  the  application  of  the  parent.  This  brings  about  a 
meeting  between  the  parent  and  superintendent,  who  must  always  be 
conciliatory  toward  the  parent.  It  is  the  great  mistake  of  some  super¬ 
intendents  that  they  assume  a  browbeating  air  towards  parents  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  been  suspended.  If  the  parent  is  punished  in  that  man¬ 
ner  the  pupil’s  cause  has  become  the  parent’s  cause,  and  the  effect  is 
lost  on  the  pupil. 
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The  parent  must  be  free  to  complain  to  the  superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  but  the  superintendent  will  hold  his  own 
counsel.  In  this  way  sometimes  the  fact  will  be  revealed  that  the  par¬ 
ent  has  lost  confidence  in  the  justice  or  ability  of  the  teacher.  In  that 
case  the  child  cannot  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction  he  will 
receive  in  that  school,  but  will  be  a  source  of  insubordination  and  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  sympathetic  relations  between  the  teacher  and  other  pupils. 
The  superintendent  will  explain  this  condition  of  things  and  urge 
strongly  the  transfer  of  the  pupil  to  some  other  school  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  the  parent  insists  on  retaining  the  pupil  in  the  same  school 
he  will  then  see  the  necessity  of  correcting  his  alienation  towards  the 
teacher  and  will  seek  a  personal  interview.  Under  most  circumstances 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  school  is  the  best  course.  Transferred 
pupils  come  among  strangers  both  as  to  pupils  and  as  to  teachers,  and 
they  have  the  best  of  opportunities  to  begin  a  new  career.  The  parent 
is  also  far  more  apt  to  frown  on  a  repetition  of  an  offence  by  liis  child 
in  the  new  school.  He  now  suspects  that  the  original  difficulty  was  the 
fault  of  his  own  child  instead  of  the  fault  of  the  former  teacher.  The 
child  gets  no  sympathy  at  home  for  his  misbehavior  and  finds  obedience 
the  easiest  course  at  school.  But  the  recurrence  of  trouble  at  school 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  after  a  case  of  suspension  and  restoration  to 
the  same  school  is  more  likely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  parent  as  a 
case  of  grudge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  our  cities  to  have  rigid  district  lines  sepa¬ 
rating  one  school  from  another.  It  is  thought  that  pupils  should  never 
be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  This  habit  of  preserving 
strict  lines  costs  a  fearful  price.  The  collisions  between  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils  and  the  parents  ripen  into  feuds  and  continue  to  accumulate, 
with  interest,  from  year  to  year,  while  by  the  plan  of  transfer  they  are 
neutralized  at  their  inception  and  a  strong  attachment  arises  for  each 
school  on  the  part  of  its  patrons. 

There  is  no  better  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  evil  of  irritability  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  than  this  devise  of  transfer  in  case  of  severe 
complaint  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  teacher  is  made  aware  of  the 
effects  of  his  or  her  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  of  responsibility 
to  the  community.  The  peculiarity  of  the  teacher’s  vocation — being 
obliged  to  deal  with  immature  minds  and  especially  with  undeveloped 
wills,  subject  to  fits  of  caprice  and  irrationality — the  very  nature  of  the 
teacher’s  vocation,  tends  to  produce  dogmatism  and  irritability.  The 
superintendent  must,  therefore,  organize  all  his  means  so  as  to  counter¬ 
act  this  tendency  and  so  as  to  protect  the  teacher  against  the  effects  of 
his  own  vocation. 

Of  course  it  will  be  conceded  that  professional  training  in  a  good 
normal  school  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  new  teacher.  I  have  made 
repeated  examinations  of  the  comparative  merits  of  normal  school  grad¬ 
uates  and  other  teachers.  The  result  has  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
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normal  schools  by  almost  50  per  cent,  in  quality  of  work.  The  criterion 
has  been  the  estimate  reported  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  superintendent.  Promotion  for  merit  has  been  doubly 
in  favor  of  the  normal  graduates.  The  average  teacher  stops  growing 
within  a  short  period  after  achieving  fair  success,  three  to  five  years 
being  the  ordinary  limit  fixed.  The  teacher  educated  at  a  normal  school 
is  more  likely  to  continue  growing  throughout  the  entire  career. 

The  best  device  for  the  initiation  of  new  teachers,  whether  from  the 
normal  school  or  elsewhere,  is  what  is  known  in  cities  as  “substituting.” 
The  new  teacher  is  sent  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  as  they  occur.  If  a 
partial  failure  is  made  and  demoralization  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  the  evil  is  soon  remedied  by  the  return  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Meanwhile  the  teacher  goes  to  fill  some  other  vacancy  with  a  store  of 
valuable  experience  acquired.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  young  teacher 
to  recover  control  of  a  school  room  after  it  has  been  lost  by  the  mistakes 
of  inexperience.  The  plan  of  sending  out  such  inexperienced  teachers 
as  substitutes  not  only  makes  them  successful  in  a  far  less  time,  but  it 
positively  saves  many  from  complete  discouragement  and  ultimate  fail¬ 
ure.  I  have  known  many  teachers  of  long  experience,  but  wretched 
failures  after  all  this  experience,  who  have  become  good  teachers  after 
being  employed  a  few  weeks  as  substitutes.  This  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  substitutes  to  fill  vacancies  is  made  more  effective  in  improving  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  by  the  organization  of  schools  in  groups  and 
placing  them  under  supervisory  principals.  The  supervisory  principal 
can  manage  a  system  with  twenty  to  thirty  subordinate  teachers.  His 
work  differs  from  the  superintendent’s  in  the  fact  that  he  is  required  to 
hear  at  least  two  regular  recitations  daily,  a  circumstance  which  keeps 
his  supervision  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  makes  it  to  differ 
widely  from  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

The  links  of  supervision  when  developed  fully  in  a  large  city  are  three 
in  number  and  very  different  m  kind.  The  general  superintendent  is 
best  qualified  to  detect  one-sided  tendencies  in  instruction  and  discipline 
and  to  take  note  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  give  advice  to  the  school 
board,  &c. 

The  assistant  superintendents  study  details  of  management  more 
closely  and  give  more  stimulus  to  the  application  of  special  methods 
and  the  correction  of  defects  in  practice.  The  supervising  principal  can 
give  daily  support  to  a  teacher  that  is  failing  in  discipline  or  instruction, 
and  can  conduct  classes  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  prevent  too  harsh  discipline 
by  having  the  flagrant  cases  sent  up  to  him  for  correction.  These  fla¬ 
grant  cases  he  can  usually  reform  by  keeping  a  record  of  them  and 
having  the  same  pupil  bring  up  a  daily  record  of  his  behavior  from  his 
teacher  until  he  succeeds  in  attaining  a  perfect  record  for  several  days 
in  succession. 

There  is  still  another  very  important  means  of  improving  the  quality 
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of  instruction,  by  introducing  into  the  course  of  study  a  certain  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  orally.  The  pupil  is  to  have  no  text  book  and  to 
have  no  previous  preparation.  The  teacher  must  make  elaborate  prep¬ 
aration  and  furnish  the  pupil  information,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
conversation,  connect  this  new  material  with  related  objects  that  have 
already  come  into  the  child’s  experience.  The  oral  lessons  should  not 
be  given  on  work  that  the  child  can  already  master  by  his  own  study, 
such  as  the  disciplinary  studies,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar ;  but  they  should  relate  to  the  sciences  of  nature  and  to  civil 
history,  nature,  and  man.  Inasmuch  as  the  preparation  by  the  teacher 
must  be  elaborate,  there  should  be  not  more  than  two  of  these  oral  les¬ 
sons  a  week.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  bring  in  these  oral  lessons 
every  day.  The  teacher  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  strain  on  her 
energies  and  has  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  lessons  unprepared.  With 
one  long  lesson  a  week  in  natural  science  and  one  in  history,  the  teacher 
makes  weekly  preparation  and  gradually  becomes  well  informed  in  all 
departments  of  natural  science  and  civil  history.  A  teacher  continually 
growing  in  knowledge  of  the  world  will  continually  improve  as  a  teacher. 

This  oral  work  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  regular  text  book  work. 
Its  results,  however,  continue  to  reappear  in  the  greater  interest  which 
the  teacher  infuses  into  the  recitation  from  the  text  book.  Her  ability 
to  cross-question  and  to  bring  out  into  clearness  all  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  continues  to  develop.  There  is  and  must  be  a  periodical  recurrence 
of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  this  introduction  of  lessons  in 
natural  science  and  history  into  the  course  of  study.  These  are  infor¬ 
mation  studies,  contrasted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography  as  discipline  studies,  and  their  methods  should  be  very 
dilferent.  Then  they  will  be  mutually  helpful.  All  text  book  instruction 
tends  to  degenerate  into  parrot-like  repetition  of  words  without  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  meaning.  All  oral  instruction  tends  to  degenerate  into  a 
pouring-in  process  for  the  pupil,  giving  him  amusement  and  saving  the 
hard  work  for  the  teacher  alone.  The  school  should  not  give  up  its 
information  studies  because  the  people  cease  to  clamor  for  them,  nor 
introduce  them  at  the  expense  of  discipline  studies  when  extremists 
demand  it.  The  superintendents  must  be  conservative  in  action  and 
conservative  likewise  in  reaction.  For  my  closing  sentence,  I  return 
to  my  main  thesis:  they  must  chiefly  exert  their  influence  to  make  the 
teacher  strong  in  the  community. 

Messrs.  Smart  and  Houck  followed  in  discussion;  and  Mr.  Eich- 
ards,  of  Washington,  said  that  the  essential  in  schools  is  not  method 
but  matter;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  the  children  is  spent  in  mem¬ 
orizing  that  which  never  results  in  anything. 

Mr.  Northrop  spoke  in  favor  of  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  said  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  country  boys  will  succeed  best. 

Mr.  Sheldon  remembered  that  Dr.  Gregory  made  an  address  which 
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he  heard  in  Michigan  twenty-live  years  ago  on  practical  education,  and 
he  discussed  the  paper  under  consideration  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Northrop  made  pertinent  re- 
vmarks. 

Mr.  Blodgett  reported  the  following  resolutions  5  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  death  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  association, 
it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  constant  laborers,  and  the  cause  of  education 
will  miss  his  earnest  advocacy  of  sound  and  comprehensive  methods  with  his  voice  and 
with  his  pen. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  death  of  S.  H.  White,  long  the  efficient  principal  of  the 
Peoria  Normal  School  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  interests  of  this  association,  we 
have  lost  a  fellow- worker  whose  zeal  was  untiring,  whose  judgment  was  sound,  whose 
friendship  was  warm  and  true.  He  has  left  valuable  contributions  in  the  important 
field  of  educational  journalism. 

\ 

The  Department  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15,  1882. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
February  20,  1882,  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  public  school  build¬ 

ings  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c.,  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Having  duly  organized,  the  commission  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools,  the  superintendents 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  health  officer  of  the  District,  referring  to  the  resolution 
and  requesting  information  bearing  on  the  matters  referred  to  therein.  All  of  these 
communications  received  prompt  replies,  and  the  commission  takes  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  inquiry,  and  their  evident  desire  to  furnish  all  the  information  pos¬ 
sible  relating  to  its  object. 

The  brief  space  of  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  has  not  permitted 
of  so  complete  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  as  would 
have  been  desirable ;  and  by  reason  of  pressure  of  other  official  duties  the  members 
of  the  commission  have  been  unable  to  devote  as  much  of  their  time  to  personal  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  various  schools  as  they  would  have  wished.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  been  able  to  visit  in  person  a  number  of  the  schools,  including  specimens  of  the 
best  and  of  the  worst  of  both  the  owned  and  the  rented  buildings. 

They  have  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  United  States  Army,  who  has 
made  for  them  a  number  of  examinations  of  ventilation,  including  careful  air  analy¬ 
ses,  in  buildings  selected  for  that  purpose  as  types.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cobb,  an  engineer  of 
the  Capitol  grounds,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rented  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  with  reference  to 
their  capacity,  sanitary  condition,  security  from  fire,  amount  of  rent  paid,  &c.,  and 
this  information,  together  with  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Smart,  and  some  of  the  results 
•of  the  personal  observations  of  the  commission,  are  embodied  iu  a  report  upon  each 
school  building  owned  or  rented. 

#  *  tt  *  #  #  # 

After  having  carefully  considered  the  data,  *  *  *  and  after  an  examination  of 

the  plans  of  the  various  buildings  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  District,  and  after  having  had  personal  conferences  with  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  District,  the  inspector  of  buildings,  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  superintendents  of  public  schools,  the  commission  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

I.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  in  the  District 
•during  the  last  three  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  do  more  than  meet  the  demand 
for  accommodation  due  to  the  annual  increase  of  pupils  during  the  same  time.  This 
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will  appear  from  tlie  following  table,  which  shows  the  annual  increase  in  attendance 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  six  years : 


Year. 

Average  en¬ 
rolment. 

Increase. 

]g75 . .  . 

14, 417 
15, 646 
17,112 

18, 959 
20, 389 
21,600 
22, 061 

1876 . 

1,229 

1,466 

1,847 

1,430 

1,211 

461 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

Total  increase  for  six  years . _ . 

7, 644 
1,274 

Average  annual  increase  for  six  years ......  . . . 

The  amount  of  additional  accommodation  provided  during  the  last  three  years  by 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  has  been  about  1,320  pupils  annually.  It  is  believed 
that  this  statement  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  rented  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  new 
buildings  which  have  been  constructed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  school  rooms  owned  and  rented  in 
the  District  at  the  present  time,  which  gives  an  average  of  55  pupils  per  room: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Owned . . . 

180 

109 

289 

Rented . 

84 

25 

109 

Total . 

264 

134 

398 

The  large  school  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  the  District  during  the  last- 
three  years  have  received  careful  examination.  The  general  plan  of  all  these  buildings 
is  considered  fairly  satisfactory,  and  they  are  superior  to  some  and  equal  to  the  average 
of  school  buildings  in  other  large  cities  of  this  country.  They  have  been  as  cheaply 
built  as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  no  money  having 
been  used  for  architectural  effect  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  They  include  the  Peabody, 
Henry,  and  Force  school  buildings  and  the  one  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  U  streets. 
The  plans  of  the  Peabody  and  Henry  buildings  were  selected  by  prize  competition. 

The  principal  defect,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  in  all  these  buildings  is  in  regard 
to  the  fresh-air  supply,  which  is  entirely  insufficient.  The  method  adopted  for  this 
purpose  is  to  admit  the  air  through  a  perforated  plate  placed  beneath  the  sills  of  four 
windows  in  each  room.  Having  passed  through  this  plate  the  air  is  supposed  to  pass 
downwards  through  a  narrow  slit  in  or  behind  the  wall,  and  to  enter  the  room  at  a 
level  with  the  floor,  and  then  pass  up  through  a  steam  radiator  which  is  placed  against 
the  window.  The  sum  of  the  area  of  the  clear  opening  in  the  external  plate  of  each 
window  is  from  22  to  25  square  inches,  so  that  the  area  of  clear  opening  for  the  supply 
of  pure  air  to  the  room  is  from  88  to  100  square  inches,  giving  an  average  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  one  square  foot.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  intended  to  supply 
fresh  air  for  00  children,  each  of  whom  should  have  as  a  minimum  30  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  supply  through 
the  openings  provided,  which  in  fact  will  hardly  furnish  5  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
pupil.  In  most  of  the  rooms  at  the  time  of  the  examination  these  fresh-air  openings- 
were  found  to  be  entirely  closed,  and  even  when  opened,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  very 
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little  air  waa  entering  through  them.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  kept  closed  in 
part  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  condensed  water  in  the  radiators,  and  in  part*to 
avoid  draughts  upon  the  children  sitting  near  them.  The  greatest  part  of  the  sujjply 
of  air  for  the  school-rooms  in  cold  weather  comes  directly  through  the  brick  and  plaster 
walls  of  the  rooms,  especially  on  the  windward  side  of  the  building,  and  from  the  large 
central  hah  j,  the  doors  and  transoms  into  which  from  the  several  rooms  are  usually  kept 
open.  Examinations  showed  that  in  most  cases  a  strong  current  inwards  existed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  open  door-ways. 

In  the  Tenth  and  U  streets  building  the  foul-air  flues  in  the  external  walls  are  so 
arranged  that  at  times  the  two  large  aspirating  ducts  on  the  opposite  wall  pull  against 
them  to  such  an  effect  that  there  is  a  down  draught  through  the  external  foul-air 
flues  into  the  room.  The  large  central  aspirating  shafts  in  these  four  buildings  appear 
in  the  main  to  work  well.  Each  school-room  has,  opeuinginto  these  shafts,  registers, 
one-half  near  the  ceiliug  and  the  other  near  the  floor,  amounting  in  all  to  four  square 
feet  of  clear  opening.  The  velocity  of  air  at  these  openings  was  found  to  vary  from 
80  to  200  feet  per  minute.  The  maximum  would  give  800  feet  per  minute  removed  as 
the  work  of  these  shafts.  The  amount  which  should  be  removed  from  the  room  to 
give  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  each  child  would  be  1,800  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
or  more  than  double  the  work  actually  effected  by  the  aspirating  shafts.  The  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  these  buildings  is  altogether  insufficient  to  heat  during  cold  weather 
the  amount  of  air  supply  which  should  be  furnished.  To  effect  this,  both  the  amount 
of  radiating  surface  and  the  size  of  the  supply  pipes  would  need  to  be  largely  in¬ 
creased. 

There  is  no  provision  in  any  buildings  for  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  in¬ 
coming  air  without  totally  cutting  off  the  supply  of  heat,  and  when  the  rooms  become 
overheated,  as  appears  to  be  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  only  method  of  cooling  is 
to  shut  off  the  heat  and  open  the  windows,  thus  creating  draughts.  In  the  Peabody 
and  Henry  buildings,  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  U  streets,  and  in  the 
Curtis  building,  a  simple  bell  trap  in  the  floor  of  the  basement  is  the  only  protection 
against  the  entrance  of  sewer  gas  into  the  buildings.  These  bell  traps  are  entirely 
unreliable  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Henry  and  Curtis  buildings, 
and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Peabody  building,  the  gases  from  the  sewers  were 
found  to  be  passing  through  this  trap  into  the  basement.  As  the  air  of  these  base¬ 
ments  communicates  freely  with  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  forms,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  for  the  school  rooms,  the 
great  danger  from  this  source  can  be  readily  understood. 

II.  Very  few  of  the  rented  buildings  have  any  special  provision  for  ventilation. 
The  great  majority  of  Ihem  are  heated  by  cast-iron  stoves  standing  in  the  room,  and 
have  no  special  arrangements  for  either  fresh-air  supply  or  the  removal  of  foul  air. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  majority  of  these  buildings  great  improvement  in  the  ven¬ 
tilation  might  be  effected  by  simple  means  and  at  comparati  vely  small  expense  by  em¬ 
ploying  ventilating  stoves,  which  shall  warm  the  fresh  air  to  be  admitted,  and  by  the 
insertion,  at  suitable  points,  of  flues  for  the  escape  of  foul  air. 

As  regards  the  rents  of  these  buildings,  the  commission  would  refer  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  Cobb  and  of  the  inspector  of  buildings. 

******* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  first,  that  the  assessed  value  is  considerably  be¬ 
neath  the  actual  value,  and,  second,  that  while  the  rent  paid  for  some  of  the  buildings 
is  undoubtedly  exorbitant,  it  is  probable  that  these  are  the  only  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  which  can  bo  procured  for  the  purpose. 

The  locations  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
diminishing  the  amount  paid  for  rental  as  much  as  possible. 

III.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  so  far  advanced 
toward  completion,  and  after  an  examination  of  their  plans  and  of  the  work  so  far 
as  completed,  the  only  suggestions  which  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  at  this 
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time  with  regard  to  them  are:  (1)  That  in  view  of  the  recent  burning  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  school  building,  and  that  it  is  alleged  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the- 
horizontal  ventilating  flues  were  combustible,  it  is  advised  that  all  the  ventilating 
flues  in  the  new  buildings  should  be  made  fireproof.  (2)  That  care  should  be  taken  by 
means  of  properly-adjusted  valves  to  secure  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
whether  the  heating  apparatus  be  in  operation  or  not,  and  also  the  possibility  of  so 
mixing  cold  with  the  warm  fresh  air  as  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  free  supply  of  air 
at  any  temperature  desired.  The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  by  means  of  in¬ 
direct  radiation  in  these  buildings  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  only  one 
which  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  large  buildings  of  this  class. 

Into  the  details  of  the  sizes  of  flues,  &c.,  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  air  sup- 
ply  and  removal,  the  commission  has  not  had  time  to  enter. 

IV.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  of  and  responsibility  for  the 
erection,  repairs,  and  care  of  public  school  buildings  and  property  pertaining  thereta 
should  be  vested  in  the  school  board  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District.  It  is 
advised,  however,  that  no  new  building  should  be  erected  or  any  important  altera¬ 
tions  in  existing  buildings  made  until  the  plans  and  sites  selected  for  such  new 
buildings,  or  the  proposed  alterations,  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  board  of  experts 
representing  the  best  and  most  recent  knowledge  in  sanitary  science,  in  pedagogy, 
and  in  architecture.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  expense  of  these  schools 
is  borne  by  the  General  Government,  it  seems  only  proper  that  it  should,  through  its 
own  officers,  exercise  the  controlling  power  of  approval  with  regard  to  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  or  important  changes  in  those  already  existing.  Such  an  important 
matter  as  the  arrangement  of  a  large  school  building  should  not  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  special  familiarity  wTith  the  approved  principles 
of  school  management,  sanitary  science,  or  architecture. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  such  a  board  of  experts  would 
be  to  have  them  appointed  by  the  President,  who  would  probably  have  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  suitable  persons  from  among  the  various  officers  in  the  different  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  who  are  on  duty  in  Washington. 

V.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  amounts  heretofore  allowed  for 
repairs  in  the  school  buildings  have  been  economically  used,  but  that  they  have 
been  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  wants.  The  commission  finds,  however,  that 
under  the  present  system  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  what  each  individual 
building  has  cost  in  the  way  of  repairs,  and  it  is  considered  that  this  is  a  defect  which 
should  be  remedied.  An  account  should  be  kept  with  each  building,  not  only  for  its 
original  cost  of  construction,  but  for  the  subsequent  cost  of  repairs,  heating,  lighting, 
&c.,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  different  plans 
of  construction,  &c. 

VI.  In  all  buildings  which  have  water  closets  within  the  buildings  it  is  desirable 
that  the  present  plumbing  regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  enforced, 
and  this  should  apply  not  only  to  those  in  process  of  construction  or  hereafter  to  be 
erected,  but  also  to  those  already  occupied.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that 
every  school  building  in  the  District  should  be  carefully  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year  with  reference  to  its  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  general  sanitary  condition  by 
an  officer  of  the  health  department,  and  the  result  of  such  inspection  be  reported 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  through  the  Commissioners  of  the  District. 

VII.  Only  a  portion  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  District,  and  none  of  the  rented 

buildings,  are  fireproof.  As  regards  the  majority  of  the  rented  buildings,  however, 

the  danger  in  this  respect  is  comparatively  small,  since  they  are  only  one  or  two 

stories  in  height,  and  the  stories  are  so  low  that,  in  case  of  fire,  escape  could  probably 

be  readily  effected  by  the  windows. 

*  *  #  *  *  *  * 

VIII.  The  commission  has  carefully  considered  the  existing  wants  of  the  District 
for  additional  school  accommodation. 
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Looking  at  this  side  of  the  question  only,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  great  demand  for  additional  school  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commis¬ 
sion  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  great  and  urgent  demands  upon  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  District  for  other  purposes,  and  more  especially  for  drainage,  sewerage, 
and  for  putting  the  streets  into  a  proper  condition,  and  also  that  the  rate  of  taxation 
upon  the  property  owners  in  the  District  should  not  he  materially  if  at  all  increased. 
It  is  because  this  last  point  has  been  kept  in  view  that  the  commission  has  refrained 
from  commenting  in  detail  upon  the  defects  which  are  found  in  the  existing  school 
buildings,  even  in  the  best,  or  from  urging  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  would  be 
considered,  in  the  light  of  the  combined  requirements  of  modern  sanitary  and  peda¬ 
gogical  science,  as  model  schools,  since  to  secure  the  amount  of  light  and  fresh  air 
which  should  be  furnished  in  such  a  building  necessitates  not  only  a  certain  increase 
in  cost  of  construction  over  that  which  has  been  heretofore  expended  upon  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  District,  but  also  additional  cost  for  their  maintenance,  more  especially  as 
regards  heating,  since  in  cold  weather  the  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  must  be  warmed, 
and  if  the  proper  amount  is  supplied  the  cost  for  fuel  must  be  increased  to  corre- 
pond.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
that  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  at  least  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  annum  should  b© 
expended  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings  upon  plans  to  be  ajjproved  by  a  board 
of  experts,  as  above  suggested,  and  that,  setting  all  other  considerations  aside,  it  will 
be  much  more  economical  to  make  this  expenditure  than  to  pay  the  rents  of  the  struct¬ 
ures  which  these  new  buildings  would  replace.  In  the  plans  of  buildings  to  be  here¬ 
after  erected,  the  commission  considers  that  the  following  points  should  be  insisted  onr 
concurring  with  regard  to  them  with  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  award  upon 
plans  for  public  schools,  as  reported  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer  for  March  1,  1880,  with 
certain  modifications  relating  more  especially  to  the  conditions  in  the  District : 

1.  All  sides  of  the  building  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  shall  be  not  less  than  sixty  feet  distant  from  any  opposite  building. 

2.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  floors,  better  only  two,  shall  be  occupied  for  class¬ 
rooms. 


3.  In  each  classroom  not  less  than  15  square  feet  of  floor  area  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  pupil. 

4.  In  each  classroom  the  window  space  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk  most  remote  from  the  window  should  not  be 
more  than  one  and  one-halftimes  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

5.  The  height  of  the  classroom  should  never  exceed  fourteen  feet. 

6.  The  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  each  person  in  a 
classroom  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  which  amount  must 
be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distributed  without  creating  unpleasant  draughts  or 
causing  any  two  parts  of  the  room  to  differ-  in  temperature  more  than  2°  Fahrenheit, 
or  the  maximum  temperature  to  exceed  70°  Fahrenheit.  The  velocity  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  air  should  not  exceed  2  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it  is  liable  to  strike  on 
the  person. 

7.  The  heating  of  the  fresh  air  should  be  effected  by  indirect  radiation. 

8.  All  closets  for  containing  clothing  and  wraps  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

9.  Water-closet  accommodation  for  the  pupils  should  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

10.  The  building  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  lot. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  S.  BILLINGS, 
Surgeon ,  United  States  Army. 
JOHN  EATON, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 
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11.  THE  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  ALASKA. 


REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D., 
Superintendent  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Alaska. 


THE  native  population  of  Alaska  is  about 
34,019,*  including  1,683  creoles  or  lialf- 
breeds.  Of  these,  19,698  are  classed  as 
Orarians  and  12,698  as  Indians. 

The  Orarians  are  composed  of  17,484  In- 
nuit  or  Eskimo,  and  3,897  creoles  and  Aleuts. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  5,913  Tinneh, 
■5,937  Thlinkets,  and  788  Hydah. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller 
tribes  and  families. 

The  Orarians  occupy  almost  the  entire 
coast  line  of  Alaska,  with  the  outlying  islands 
from  the  boundarv  line  westward  along  the 
Arctic  coast  to  Behring  Straits,  thence  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  over  the  pen¬ 
insula  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  eastward 
and  northward  along  the  coast  to  Mt.  St. 
Elias,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  territory 
on  Cook’s  Inlet  and  at  the  mouth  of  Copper 
River,  where  the  Indians  from  the  interior 
have  forced  their  way  to  the  coast.  Occu¬ 
pying  the  coast  line,  they  are  bold  navigators 
and  skilled  fishermen  and  sea  hunters. 

The  Indians  occupy  the  vast  interior,  only 
reaching  the  coast  at  Cook’s  Inlet,  Copper 
River,  and  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago 
from  Mt.  St.  Elias  southward.  They  are 
hardy  hunters  and  successful  trappers. 

The  term  Innuit  is  the  native  word  for 
“people,”  and  is  the  name  used  by  them¬ 
selves,  signifying  “  our  people.”  The  term 
Eskimo  is  one  of  reproach  given  them  by 
their  neighbors,  meaning  “raw-fish  eaters.” 

The  Innuits  of  Alaska  are  a  much  finer 
race  physically  than  their  brethren  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Labrador. 

They  are  tall  and  muscular,  many  of  them 
being  six  feet  and  over  in  height.  They 
have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones, 
large  mouths,  tliick  lips,  coarse  brown  hair, 
and  fresh  yellow  complexion. 

*  These  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  from  a 
combination  of  causes  the  census  of  13S0  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  unreliable  and  incomplete. 


*  In  many  instances  the  men  have  full 
beards  and  moustaches.  In  some  families 
the  men  wear  a  labret  under  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  in  a  hole  cut  through  the  lower 
lip  for  the  purpose. 

They  are  a  good-natured  people,  always 
smiling  when  spoken  to.  They  are  fond  of 
dancing,  running,  jumping,  and  all  athletic 
sports.  While  they  speak  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific,  each 
locality  has  its  different  dialect. 

Their  usual  dress  is  the  parkas,  made  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  and  sometimes  of  the 
breasts  of  birds.  However,  where  they  have 
access  to  the  stores  of  traders,  they  buy 
ready-made  clothing. 

Their  residences  have  the  outward  appear¬ 
ances  of  a  circular  mound  of  earth  covered 
with  grass,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top 
for  the  escape  of  smoke. 

The  entrance  is  a  small  door  and  narrow 
hallway  to  the  main  room,  which  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
without  light  or  ventilation. 

Their  diet  consists  of  the  wild  meat  of  the 
moose,  reindeer,  bear,  and  smaller  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals;  also  of  fish,  the  white  whale, 
the  walrus,  seal,  and  various  water-fowl.  In 
the  northern  section  they  have  a  great  aver¬ 
sion  to  salt. 

While  they  will  eat  with  great  relish  de¬ 
cayed  fish  or  putrid  oil,  they  will  spit  out  with 
a  wry  face  a  mouthful  of  choice  corned  beef. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  alike  invet¬ 
erate  smokers.  While  they  travel  continu¬ 
ally  in  the  summer,  they  have  permanent 
winter  homes.  Their  religious  belief  is  quite 
indefinite.  In  a  general  way,  they  believe 
in  a  Power  that  rewards  the  good  and  pun¬ 
ishes  the  bad,  by  sending  them  to  different 
places  after  death.  They  are  savages,  and 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  southern 
Alaska,  have  not  had  civilizing,  educational, 
or  religious  advantages. 
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From  the  boundary  line  to  Behring  Straits 
along  the  bleak  Arctic  coast,  villages  are 
placed  here  and  there,  wherever  there  is  a 
sheltered  harbor  with  good  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing.  The  population  of  these  aggregates 
3,000. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  River  they 
hold  an  annual  fair,  to  which  they  come 
from  hundreds  of  miles. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  land  in  the  United  States,  and  with¬ 
in  twent}r-five  miles  of  being  the  northern¬ 
most  land  on  the  continent,  there  is  a  village 
of  thirty  tupees  or  houses  and  two  hundred 
people.  Like  the  other  houses  of  that  whole 
section,  they  are  built  partly  under-ground 
for  warmth.  The  upper  portion  is  roofed 
over  with  dirt,  supported  by  rafters  of  whale 
jaws  and  ribs. 

Around  Kotzebue  Sound  is  a  number  of 
villages.  Some  of  the  hills  surrounding  this 
sound  rise  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  a  species  of  wild  cot¬ 
ton  that,  in  its  season,  gives  the  appearance 
of  snow. 

Into  this  sound  empties  the  Noyatag 
River.  It  is  not  put  down  in  the  charts  of 
the  country,  and  yet  it  is  a  broad,  deep 
river,  taking  the  natives  thirty  days  to  as¬ 
cend  to  their  villages.  This  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  people  come  in  July,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  barter.  The  Innuits  of  the 
coast  bring  their  oil,  walrus-hides,  and  seal¬ 
skins  ;  the  Indians  from  the  interior  their 
furs,  and  from  Asia  come  reindeer  skins, 
fire-arms  and  whisky. 

It  is  to  these  gatherings  that  the  traders 
come  in  schooners  fitted  out  at  San  Francis¬ 
co  or  Sandwich  Islands,  with  cargoes  of 
whisky  labeled  “  Florida  water,”  “  Bay 
rum,”  “Pain-killer,”  “Jamaica  ginger,”  etc. 
The  finest  furs  of  Alaska  are  obtained  at 
these  fairs. 

Kotzebue  Sound  is  the  northern  limit  to 
which  the  salmon  come. 

Another  center  of  villages  is  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  a  rocky  point,  ris¬ 
ing  in  its  highest  peak  to  an  elevation  of 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  cape  is  a  village  of  four  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  the  westernmost  village  on  the  main¬ 
land  in  America.  These  people  are  great 
travelers  and  traders,  skilled  in  hunting  the 
whale  on  the  seas  or  the  reindeer  on  the  land. 
They  are  insolent  and  overbearing  toward 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and,  traveling  in 
large  companies,  compel  trade  at  their  own 
terms.  They  are  reported  the  worst  natives 
on  the  coast. 

In  the  narrow  straits  separating  Asia  from 
America  is  a  small  group  of  islands  called 
the  Diomede.  On  these  islands  are  three 
hundred  Innuits. 

These,  with  those  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
are  the  great  smugglers  of  the  North. 


Launching  their  walrus-skin  boats,  (baidars,) 
they  boldly  cross  to  and  fro  from  Siberia, 
trading  the  deer  skins,  sinew,  and  wooden 
ware  of  Alaska  for  the  walrus  ivory,  tame 
reindeer  skins,  and  whale  blubber  of  Siberia, 
also  fire-arms  and  whisky. 

On  King’s  Island,  south  of  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  are  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  present. 

The  island  is  a  great  mass  of  basalt  rock, 
with  almost  perpendicular  sides  rising  out  of 
the  ocean  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred 
feet.  On  one  side,  where  the  rock  rises  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  Innuit 
have  excavated  homes  in  the  rock.  Some 
of  these  rock  houses  are  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  ocean.  There  are  forty  of  these 
cliff  dwellings. 

When  the  surf  is  wildly  breaking  on  the 
rocks,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  one 
to  put  out  to  sea,  he  gets  as  near  the  surf 
as  possible,  takes  his  seat  in  his  boat",  (kyack,) 
an,d  at  the  opportune  moment  two  compan¬ 
ions  toss  him  and  his  boat  over  and  clear  of 
the  surf.  They  are  noted  for  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  water-proof  seal  throat  and  skin 
boots,  that  are  lighter,  more  enduring,  and 
greatly  preferred  to  rubber. 

Directly  south  of  Behring  Straits  is  the 
large  island  of  St.  Lawrence.  Formerly  it 
had  a  population  of  eight  hundred.  They 
were  the  largest  and  finest-formed  people  of 
the  Innuit  race — but  slaves  to  whisky. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  they  bartered  their 
furs,  ivory,  and  whale-bone  to  the  traders 
for  rum.  And  as  long  as  the  rum  lasted, 
they  spent  their  summer  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness,  instead  of  preparing  for  winter. 
The  result  was  that  over  four  hundred  of 
them  starved  to  death  the  next  winter.  In 
some  villages  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
child  was  left  to  tell  the  horrible  tale. 

From  Behring  Straits  around  the  shores  of 
Norton  Sound  are  a  number  of  villages,  ag¬ 
gregating  a  population  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

In  this  district  is  St.  Michael,  a  trading 
post  originally  founded  by  the  Russians  in 
1835.  The  place  consists  of  a  few  log 
houses,  enclosed  by  a  stockade,  the  property 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a 
chapel  of  the  Russo-G-reek  Church,  with  an 
occasional  service  by  a  priest  from  Ikog- 
mute.  Across  the  bay  is  the  trading-post  of 
the  “Western  Fur  and  Trading  Company.” 
This  is  the  point  where  the  ocean-going 
steamers  transfer  freight  with  the  small 
steamers  that  ply  on  the  Yukon  River.  To 
this  point  the  furs  collected  at  the  trading- 
posts  in  the  interior,  some  of  them  two 
thousand  miles  distant,  are  brought  for  re¬ 
shipment  to  San  Francisco. 

This  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Innuits  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific.  Half 
a  mile  from  the  trading-post  is  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  of  thirty  houses,  and  one  dance-house, 
or  town  hall. 
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We  come  now  to  the  region  of  the  densest 
population  in  Alaska,  attracted  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  abundance  of  fish  that  ascend 
the  mighty  Yukon  and  Muskoquim  Rivers, 
and  the  many  smaller  streams.  Their  fish 
diet  is  supplemented  by  the  wonderful  bird 
life  of  the  country.  The  variety  and  num¬ 
bers  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
known  world.  To  fish  and  fowl  is  added  the 
flesh  of  the  moose  and  reindeer. 

On  the  delta  of  the  "V  ukon,  and  southward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskoquim  River,  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  villages,  with  a  population 
of  two  thousand.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  to  Anvik  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  villages, 
with  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  people; 
while  on  the  Muskoquim  River  are  some 
forty  villages,  aggregating  a  population  of 
thirty-six  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

On  the  lower  banks  of  this  river  the  high 
land  free  from  tidal  overflow  is  so  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  with  houses  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
traveler  to  find  space  to  pitch  a  tent. 

In  the  adjacent  Bristol  Bay  region  are 
thirty-four  villages  and  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  people.  Somewhere  in 
this  general  region  an  industrial  boarding- 
school  should  be  established  for  the  children 
of  these  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  Innuits. 

A  short  portage  across  the  Aliaska  pen¬ 
insula  brings  us  to  the  settlements  of  the 
civilized  Innuits. 

In  1792  Gregory  Shelikoff  formed  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  Kadiak  Island,  and  commenced  the 
subjugation  and  civilization  of  the  people. 
Soon  after  he  organized  a  school,  which  was 
the  first  in  Alaska. 

Also  the  first  church  building  in  Alaska 
was  erected  on  that  island. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  Russian  capi¬ 
tal,  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  and  opera¬ 
tions.  The  present  village  of  Kadiak  num¬ 
bers  two  hundred  and  seventy  people,  living 
in  one  hundred  and  one  frame  houses.  They 
have  a  few  cattle,  and  cultivate  small  gar¬ 
dens.  They  have  a  large  church  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  priest,  also  stores  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  and  the  Western  Fur  and 
Trading  Company,  a  deputy  collector  of 
customs,  and  a  signal  weather  office. 

A  small  school  is  kept  at  the  expense  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

Opposite  Kadiak  is  Wood  Island,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  people.  They  have  four 
horses  and  twenty  cattle,  a  saw-mill,  large 
ice  houses,  which  are  annually  filled  for  a 
San  Francisco  company,  but  never  used. 
The  village  also  possesses  a  small  ship-yard, 
and  a  road  around  the  island  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  miles  long.  This  and  a  road  one  and 
one  half  miles  long  at  Sitka  are  the  only 
roads  in  that  vast  territory.  The  place  pos¬ 
sesses  the  usual  Russo-Greek  Church,  but  no 
school. 


Near  by  is  Spruce  Island,  where  a  Russian 
monk  kept  a  small  school  for  thirty  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  giving  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mental  arts  and  agricultural  industries.  The 
school  is  now  discontinued  for  want  of  a> 
teacher. 

Near  by  is  the  village  of  Afognak,  with  a> 
population  of  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
These  reside  in  thirty-two  good  frame  and 
log  buildings,  and  cultivate  one  hundred 
acres  in  potatoes  and  turnips.  They  have  a 
large  church  and  ought  to  have  a  school. 

On  the  western  side  of  Kadiak  is  Karluck, 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  people. 
A  church,  but  no  school. 

On  the  south-eastern  coast  is  Three  Saints 
Bay, with  two  hundred  and  nineteen ;  Orlovsk, 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  and 
Katmai,  with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  peo¬ 
ple.  Each  of  these  villages  possesses  a 
church,  but  no  school. 

In  the  Kadiak  district  are  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  six  civilized  Innuits,  or  Es¬ 
kimo  and  creoles. 

They  are  a  well-to-do,  industrious  popula¬ 
tion,  living  in  frame  houses,  provided  with 
the  simpler  furnishings  of  civilization,  and 
on  Sabbath  and  festal  occasions  the  men 
dressing  in  broadcloth  suits  and  calf-skin 
boots,  the  women  in  calico  and  silk  dresses 
modeled  after  the  fashion  plates  received 
from  San  Francisco.  They  are  an  orderly, 
law-abiding  people,  and  yet  are  denied  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  for  themselves  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Aleuts. 

From  the  Innuits  we  pass  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  second  great  class  of  Orarians — 
namely,  the  Aleuts. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Aleut  is  not  known. 
The  designation  of  themselves  by  themselves 
is  Unung'-un,  the  native  word  for  “  our 
people.” 

They  occupy  the  chain  of  islands  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  from  the 
Shumagin  Islands,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  westward  to  Attoo. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  about 
five  feet  six  inches.  They  have  coarse  black 
hair,  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  large  mouths,  broad  faces, 
and  light  yellowish  brown  complexions,  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese. 

The  marriage  relation  is  respected,  and,  as 
a  rule,  each  family  have  their  own  house, 
witli  from  two  to  three  rooms.  They  use  in 
their  houses  a  small  cast-iron  cook-stove,  or 
neat  wrought- iron  cooking-range,  granite- 
ware  kettles,  white  crockeryware  dishes, 
pewter  or  plated  silverware,  and  feather-beds 
covered  with  colored  spreads.  Their  walls 
are  adorned  with  colored  pictures,  and  their 
houses  lighted  with  kerosene  in  glass  lamps. 
Nearly  every  home  possesses  an  accordeon, 
a  hand-organ,  or  music-box,  some  of  the  lat- 
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ter  costing  as  high  as  $200.  They  dress  in 
American  garments,  and  their  women  with 
great  interest  study  the  fashion-plates  and 
try  to  imitate  the  latest  styles. 

Large  numbers  of  them  can  read ;  an 
Aleutian  alphabet  and  grammar  having  been 
provided  for  them  by  Veniamiuoff. 

They  are  all  members  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  and  outwardly  very  religious.  They 
ask  a  blessing  at  their  meals,  greet  strangers 
and  friends  with  a  blessing  for  their  health, 
and  bid  them  adieu  with  a  benediction. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sit¬ 
ka,  says  of  them :  “  Many  among  them  are 
highly  educated,  even  in  the  classics.  The 
administrator  of  the  fur  company  often  re¬ 
posed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of 
their  best  physicians  was  an  Aleutian ;  one 
of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian ; 
their  best  traders  and  accountants  were 
Aleutians.  Will  it  be  said  that  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship?” 

This,  of  course,  was  more  particularly  true 
of  the  past,  when  the  Russian  Government 
gave  them  educational  advantages.  How 
they  are  compelled  to  see  their  children  grow 
up  under  the  United  States  Government 
without  an  education.  Surely,  it  is  neither 
sound  policy  nor  justice  to  leave  them  out¬ 
side  of  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
country. 

The  great  industry  of  the  country  is  the 
hunting  of  the  sea  otter.  .From  this  source 
some  of  the  villagers  derive  a  revenue  that, 
if  economically  used,  would  make  them 
wealthy,  averaging  from  $600  to  $1,200  a 
family.  But  their  extra  income  is  spent  for 
kvass,  (quass,)  a  home-made  intoxicating 
beer. 

Commencing  at  the  westward  on  the  Island 
of  Attoo,  is  one  white  man  and  one  hundred 
and  six  Aleuts  and  creoles.  They  are  very 
poor.  The  village  consists  of  eighteen 
houses  (barrabaras)  and  one  frame  chapel 
with  thatched  roof.  A  church,  but  no 
school. 

This  is  the  most  westernmost  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  as  far  west  of 
San  Francisco  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  east. 

The  next  settlement  eastward  is  on  Atkha 
Island,  with  a  population  of  two  white  men 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  four  Aleuts  and 
creoles.  They  have  forty-two  houses  and  a 
church,  but  no  school.  They  are  wealthy, 
using  freely  at  their  tables  the  groceries  and 
canned  fruits  of  civilization. 

They  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets, 
mats,  etc.,  out  of  grass. 

On  Oomnak  Island  are  two  white  men  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Aleuts  and 
creoles.  They  are  well-to-do  financially, 
having  sixteen  houses  and  a  church,  but  no 
school. 

The  next  settled  island  is  Oonalashka, 
with  a  rocky,  rugged,  jagged  coast.  In  the 


small  bays  are  a  number  of  villages,  the 
principal  one  being  Oonalashka  (Illiuluk). 

This  village  has  a  population  of  fourteen 
white  men  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Aleuts  and  creoles.  They  have  a  church, 
priest’s  residence,  the  stores,  residences, 
warehouses  and  wharfs  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  and  Western  Fur  and 
Trading  Company,  eighteen  frame  residences 
and  fifty  barrabaras.  One-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  can  read  the  Aleutian  language.  It  is 
the  most  important  settlement  in  western 
Alaska,  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  the 
trade  now  in  that  region,  or  that  shall  de¬ 
velop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  natural  out¬ 
fitting  station  for  vessels  passing  between 
the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

From  a  cave  at  the  southern  end  of  this 
island  were  taken  eleven  mummies  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  miles  west  of 
Oonalashka  are  the  celebrated  Prybyloff,  or 
as  they  are  popularly  called,  Seal  Islands. 

The  village  of  St.  Paul,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets  like 
an  American  village,  and  has  sixty-four 
houses,  together  with  a  large  church,  a 
school-house,  and  priest’s  residence. 

The  population  is  thirteen  white  men,  two 
white  women,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  Aleuts. 

Twentjr-seven  miles  to  the  south-east  is 
the  companion  island  of  St.  George,  with 
four  white  men  and  eighty-eight  Aleuts. 
They  have  a  church  and  school. 

These  islands  are  leased  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  at  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000.  By 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  company  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  one  hundred  thousand  seal¬ 
skins  each  year,  upon  which  they  pay  the 
government  a  royalty  of  $262,500.  The 
revenue  of  these  islands  since  1870  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  government  more  than  half 
the  sum  paid  to  Russia  for  the  whole  country. 

From  these  two  islands  come  nearly  all  the 
seal-skins  of  commerce.  There  is  a  small 
school  on  each  island,  supported  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  company. 

The  native  population  are  encouraged  to 
deposit  their  surplus  earnings  in  a  savings- 
bank. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oonalashka, 
on  the  island  of  Spirkin,  is  Borka,  with  one 
white  man  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Aleuts  and  creoles. 

This  village  is  noted  for  its  cleanliness. 
With  their  white- scrubbed  and  neatly-sanded 
floors,  their  clear,  clean  windows,  neat  bed¬ 
ding,  tidy  rooms,  and  abundance  of  wild 
flower  bouquets  on  tables  and  window-sills, 
they  may  properly  be  called  the  Hollanders 
of  Alaska. 

But  with  all  these  evidences  of  civilization 
and  thrift,  they  are  deprived  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  school  for  their  children. 
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To  the  eastward  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  Aliaska  peninsula  is  Belkofsky,  with  a 
population  of  nine  white  men,  two  white 
women,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Aleuts  and  creoles.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  great  trading  firms,  the  vil¬ 
lage  has  thirty  frame  houses  and  twenty- 
seven  barrabaras. 

In  1880,  they  raised  among  themselves 
$7,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
One-lialf  of  them  can  read  and  write  in  the 
Aleutian  language,  and  they  support  a  small 
school.  Their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  sea- 
otter  skins  amounts  to  about  $100,000  a 
year,  or  $373  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the,  village. 

On  the  island  of  Ounga,  one  of  the  Shum- 
agin  group,  is  a  settlement  of  fifteen  white 
men  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  natives. 
As,  by  a  regulation  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  only  natives  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  hunt  the  sea-otter,  these  white  men 
have  married  native  women,  and  thereby 
become  natives  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
revenue  of  the  sea-otter  trade  in  this  village 
averages  about  $600  a  year  to  each  family. 

Off  the  south  coast  of  the  Shumagin 
Islands  are  the  famous  cod  banks  of  Alaska, 
from  which  are  taken  from  500,000  to  600,- 
000  fish  annually. 

In  the  Aleutian  district  are  1,890  Aleuts 
and  479  creoles. 

Adding  to  these  the  civilized  Innuits  of 
the  Kadiak  district  and  the  civilized  Indians 
of  the  Kenai  district,  and  we  have  the  strange 
sight  in  this  land  of  schools  of  six  thousand 
civilized  people  in  one  section  of  our  country 
for  whom  no  public  provision  has  been  made 
for  education. 

Surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  American 
people  should  demand  that  Congress  provide 
at  once  for  that  distant  portion  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country.  The  case  is  the  more  urgent 
as  only  one  in  one  hundred  can  speak  our 
language,  and  one  in  five  hundred  read  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  that 
that  large  civilized  population  should  have 
English  schools,  so  that  their  children  should 
grow  up  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Orarian  fam¬ 
ily,  savage  and  civilized,  we  pass  to  the  second 
great  family  stock  of  Alaska — the  Indian. 

Tinneh. 

The  first  large  subdivision  of  these  people 
is  the  Tin n eh. 

This  family  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  old  Mexico,  and  includes  a  great  many 
tribes;  among  them  being  the  Apache  and 
Navajo  of  Arizona. 

Tinueh  is  the  native  word  for  “people.” 
The  Tinneh  of  Alaska  are  tall,  well  formed, 
strong  and  courageous,  with  great  powers  of 
endurance. 


They  are  great  hunters  and  fishers.  They 
consider  it  a  disgrace — an  unfair  advantage 
over  a  black  bear — to  shoot  him,  but  boldly 
attack  him  with  a  knife  in  a  square  open 
fight.  Polygamy  prevails  among  them,  fre¬ 
quently  having  more  than  one,  but  seldom 
more  than  three,  wives.  Wives  are  taken 
and  discarded  at  pleasure.  Among  some  of 
them  female  infanticide  is  prevalent.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  buried  in  boxes  above 
ground.  Shamanism  and  witchcraft,  with  all 
their  attendant  barbarities,  prevail. 

They  also  believe  in  a  multitude  of  spirits 
good  and  bad. 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Yukon  and 
Muskoquim  Rivers,  and  in  the  great  range 
of  country  north  and  south  bordering  on  the 
Innuit  tribes  of  the  coast,  are  the  western 
Tinneh,  the  Ingaliks  of  the  Russians,  num¬ 
bering  in  three  bands  about  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Tan- 
anah  Rivers  westward  to  the  British  line, 
from  the  Innuit  on  the  Arctic  shore  almost 
to  Lynn  Channel  on  the  south,  is  the  home 
of  the  Kutchin  tribes.  They  number,  with 
the  Ah-tena  tribe  on  Copper  River,  about 
three  thousand  three  hundred. 

Into  their  country  the  American  miners 
are  now  pressing  for  gold,  and  if  we  would 
improve  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
save  future  bloody,  cruel,  and  costly  wars — 
if  we  would  do  justly  and  conserve  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  promote  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State,  we  will  hasten  to  send 
Christian  teachers  into  that  region  before  the 
native  population  becomes  embittered  against 
the  American  people.  “An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention,”  etc. 

Around  the  shores  of  Cook’s  Inlet  is  the 
Ivenai  tribe,  numbering  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen  souls.  They  have  largely  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Russo- 
G-reek  Church  and  become  civilized.  They 
dwell  in  substantial  and  well-built  log  houses 
with  spruce-bark  roofs.  They  have  churches, 
but  no  schools. 

Thlinket. 

The  second  large  subdivision  of  the  In¬ 
dians  is  the  Thlinket  family,  composed  of 
ten  tribes  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Archipelago  and  coasts  adjacent.  They 
number  six  thousand. 

Intimately  associated  with  these  are  seven 
hundred  and  eiglity-eight  Hydahs,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island. 

The  Thlinkets  are  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  in¬ 
dustrious,  self-supporting,  well-to-do,  warlike, 
superstitious  race,  whose  very  name  is  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  civilized  Aleuts  to  the  west,  as  well 
as  to  the  savage  Tinneh  to  the  north,  of  them. 

Occupying  the  extreme  northern  section  of 
Lynn  Channel  and  the  valleys  of  the  Chilcat 
and  Chilcoot  rivers  is  the  Chilcat  tribe,  num- 
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bering  988.  They  are  great  traders,  being 
the  “middlemen”  of  their  region,  carrying 
the  goods  of  commerce  to  the  interior  and 
exchanging  them  for  furs,  which  are  brought 
to  the  coast,  and  in  turn  exchanged  for  more 
merchandise.  Their  country  is  on  the  high¬ 
way  of  the  gold-seekers  to  the  interior.  This 
summer  two  salmon  canneries  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  among  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  I  established  a 
school  among  them,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickin¬ 
son,  a  Christian  Tongas  Indian  woman,  as 
teacher.  In  1881  the  station  was  enlarged 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and 
family  from  Illinois,  and  the  erection  of  a 
teacher’s  residence.  In  1882  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Mathews,  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  was  sent  out  to 
take  charge  of  a  boarding  department,  which 
was  opened  in  1883. 

The  station  is  called  Haines,  and  has  a 
post-office.  Thirty  miles  up  the  Chilcat  River, 
in  the  village  of  Willard,  is  a  branch  school, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louie  Paul,  native 
teachers. 

One  hundred  miles  southward  is  the  Hoon- 
yah  tribe,  occupying  both  sides  of  Cross 
Sound,  and  numbering  908.  In  1881  I 
erected  a  school-house  and  teachers’  resi¬ 
dence  at  their  principal  village  on  Chichagoff 
Island,  and  placed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Styles,  of  New  York  city,  in  charge.  The 
station  has  been  named  Boyd. 

A  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  Admiralty 
Island,  is  the  Auk  tribe,  numbering  340.  In 
their  region  valuable  gold  mines  have  been 
opened,  and  an  American  mining  village  es¬ 
tablished  at  Juneau.  A  summer-school  is 
furnished  them  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  main-land, 
is  the  Takoo  tribe,  numbering  269.  A  sum¬ 
mer-school  was  held  among  them  in  1880  by 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1882,  pressed  by  the  importunities 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  he  took  up 
his  abode  among  them,  and  erected  school 
and  residence  buildings  at  Tsek'-nuk-sank'-y. 

On  the  south-western  side  of  Admiralty 
Island  is  the  Hootzenoo  tribe,  numbering  666. 
This  tribe  has  for  several  years  been  asking 
for  a  teacher,  and  probably  next  season  one 
will  be  sent. 

Last  fall  a  United  States  revenue  cutter 
found  it  necessary  to  shell  one  of  their  vil¬ 
lages.  The  necessity  for  such  action  would 
have  been  averted  if  they  could  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  judicious  Christian 
teacher.  The  North-west  Trading  Company 
has  established  large  fish-oil  works  and  a 
trading-post  among  them. 

To  the  south,  on  Kou  and  Kuprianoff  Is¬ 
lands,  is  the  Kake  tribe,  numbering  568. 
These  will  probably  be  furnished  next  season 
with  school  facilities  at  Roberts,  on  the  north 
end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Eastward,  around  the  mouth  and  lower 
course  of  the  Stickeen  River,  is  the  Stickeen 


tribe.  They  number  317.  Their  principal 
village  is  at  Fort  Wrangell,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name. 

At  this  point,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  I  located 
Mrs.  A.  R.  M’Earland,  the  first  white  teacher 
in  South-eastern  Alaska  after  the  transfer. 
In  1878  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  sent  out,  and  a  boarding  depart¬ 
ment  for  girls  established  by  Mrs.  A.  R. 
M’Farland.  In  1879  Miss  Maggie  A.  Dun¬ 
bar,  of  Steubenville,  was  sent  out,  and  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  commenced, 
which  was  finished  and  occupied  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  same  year  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  and 
family  arrived.  Mrs.  Corlies  opened  a  school 
on  the  beach  for  visiting  Indians,  and  her 
husband  a  night-school  for  adults.  He  also 
served  as  missionary  physician  to  the  place. 

In  1882  Rev.  John  W.  M’Farland  was 
added  to  the  teaching  force,  and  Mrs.  S.  Hall 
Young  commenced  a  small  industrial  school 
for  boys. 

Two  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Wrangell 
is  the  Tongass  tribe,  numbering  273.  Soma 
of  them  cross  over  to  British  Columbia,  and 
find  school  privileges  at  Fort  Simpson,  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada. 

West  of  the  Tongass,  on  the  southern  half 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is  the  Hydah  tribe, 
numbering  788.  They  are  a  large,  well- 
formed,  and  handsome  race,  with  light  com¬ 
plexion,  and  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
bravery  and  ferocity  in  war.  Terrorizing  all 
the  neighboring  tribes,  they  were  known  as 
the  “bulldogs”  of  the  North  Pacific.  They 
have  not  even  hesitated  to  attack  and  plun¬ 
der  English  and  American  vessels.  In  1854 
they  held  the  captain  and  crew  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  in  captivity  until  ransomed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Their  villages 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  totem  sticks. 
These  are  carved  logs  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high. 
Some  of  them  contain  hollow  cavities,  in 
which  are  placed  the  ashes  of  cremated  dead 
chiefs ;  others  are  heraldic,  and  represent  the 
family  totem  or  orders.  In  some  cases  a 
large  oval  opening  through  one  of  these 
sticks  forms  the  entrance  to  the  house ;  in 
others  the  pole  is  at  one  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  house  is  a  large,  low,  plank  building, 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  a  large 
opening  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  Some  of  them  have  inserted  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  into  their  buildings,  and  pro¬ 
cured  bedsteads,  tables,  stoves,  dishes,  and 
other  appliances  of  civilized  life.  Their  food 
consists  largely  of  fish,  dried  or  fresh,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  Their  country  also  abounds 
with  wild  berries  and  deer.  The  berries  are 
preserved  in  fish-oil  for  winter  use.  Their 
coast  also  abounds  with  good  clams.  They 
raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  The  Hy- 
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dahs  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood, 
bone,  gold,  silver,  and  stone.  The  finest  of 
the  great  cedar  canoes  of  the  North-west 
coast  are  manufactured  by  them.  They  prac¬ 
tice  polygamy  and  hold  slaves.  The  husband 
buys  his  wife,  frequently  while  a  mere  girl, 
from  her  parents.  If  she  does  not  suit  she 
can  be  returned  and  the  price  refunded. 
Chastity  is  uncommon.  They  are  inveterate 
gamblers. 

Like  the  other  heathen  tribes  on  that  coast 
they  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and 
give  large  sums  to  the  conjurers  and  medi¬ 
cine-men,  who  by  their  incantations  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  secure  immunity  from  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  spirits.  In  sickness  their  main 
reliance  is  upon  the  incantations  of  their 
medicine-men,  and  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
evil  influence  of  an  enemy,  or  witchcraft; 
and  whoever  is  suspected  of  exerting  that 
influence  is  killed.  The  dead  are  usually 
burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  small  box 
and  deposited  in  a  house  or  a  totem  stick. 
An  election  to  chieftainship  is  purchased  by 
a  “  pot-latch, ’’  or  giving  away  of  presents  of 
goods  and  money.  These  are  common  to  the 
native  tribes  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Alaska. 

An  ambitious  young  man  will  work  hard 
for  years,  and  save  his  earnings  that  he  may 
make  a  pot-latch.  If  unable  to  accumulate  a 
sufficient  sum  of  himself,  his  relatives  will 
add  to  his  collection.  When  the  time  arrives 
the  Indians  are  invited  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around.  It  is  a  season  of  dancing  and  other 
festivities,  during  which  the  entire  accumu¬ 
lation  of  years  is  given  away,  and  the  giver 
impoverished. 

He,  however,  secures  position  and  renown, 
and  soon  recovers  in  the  gifts  of  others  more 
than  he  gave  away. 

The  customs  of  the  Hydahs  are  largely  the 
customs  of  all  the  Thlinket  tribes. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1881,  I  established 
a  mission  among  them  at  the  village  of  How- 
can,  placing  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman  in  charge 
as  teacher.  In  the  spring  of  18S2.  Rev.  J. 
Loomis  Gould  and  family,  of  West  Virginia, 
were  sent  to  the  Hydahs  at  Jackson.  The 
same  year  some  ladies  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
provided  a  saw-mill  for  the  station.  And  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  was 
added  to  the  teaching-force  at  that  station. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  is  the  Hanigah  tribe,  numbering  587. 
The  establishment  of  a  school  among  them  at 
Roberts  is  under  consideration. 

To  the  north  of  Roberts,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Baranoff,  is  the  Sitka  tribe  num¬ 
bering  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Their 
chief  village  is  at  Sitka,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Russian  possessions  in  America.  It 
was  their  political,  commercial,  religious,  and 
educational  center.  As  early  as  1805  a 
school  was  opened  at  Sitka.  It  held  a  very 
precarious  existence,  however,  until  1820, 


when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval 
officer,  who  kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1833  this  school  came  under  the 
direction  of  Etolin,  who  still  further  in¬ 
creased  its  efficiency.  Etolin  was  a  creole 
who,  by  force  of  ability  and  merit,  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
country,  that  of  chief  director  of  the  Fur 
Company  and  governor  of  the  colony.  He 
was  a  Lutheran,  the  patron  of  schools  and 
churches.  While  governor  he  erected  a 
Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and  presented  it 
with  a  small  pipe-organ,  which  is  still  in 
use. 

In  1840,  besides  the  colonial  school  at 
Sitka,  was  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons  of 
workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  the 
Fur  Company,  in  which  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical 
trades,  and  religion.  The  most  proficient 
of  the  pupils,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  were 
advanced  to  the  colonial  school  and  prepared 
for  the  navy  or  priesthood.  The  number  of 
boarders  was  limited  to  fifty.  The  school 
was  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
Prince  Maxutoff,  assistant  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  1847  the  attendance  was  fifty- 
two;  in  1849,  thirty-nine;  and  in  1861, 
twenty-seven . 

In  1839  a  girls’  school  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  was  established  and  the  number  of  board¬ 
ers  limited  to  forty.  The  course  of  study 
comprised  the  Russian  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  household  work,  sewing, 
and  religion.  In  1848  the  school  numbered 
thirty-two;  in  1849,  thirty-nine;  and  in 
1861,  twenty-six. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Sitka,  which,  in  1849,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  grade  of  a  seminary.  In  1848 
it  reported  thirty  boarders,  twelve  day 
pupils,  and  twelve  creoles  being  educated  in 
Russia.  Of  those  in  Russia,  two  were  in 
training  for  pilots,  one  as  merchant,  one 
gunsmith;  one  fur  dealer,  one  tailor,  and  one 
cobbler.  In  1849  the  attendance  was  re¬ 
ported  twenty-eight,  with  eleven  others  in 
Russia.. 

In  1859  and  1860  the  common  schools  at 
Sitka  were  remodeled  in  order  to  secure 
greater  efficiency.  The  course  of  study  con¬ 
sisted  of  Russian,  Slavonian,  and  English 
languages,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navi¬ 
gation,  astronomy,  and  religion.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Russian,  reading,  writing,  and  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  was  required  for 
admission.  A  pupil  failing  to  pass  exam¬ 
ination  two  years  in  succession  was  dropped. 
The  course  extended  over  five  years.  Extra 
compensation  was  allowed  teachers  who 
secured  the  best  results.  The  faculty  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  principal,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Commercial  Navigation ;  a 
free  pilot,  who  taught  navigation;  an  m- 
ploye  of  the  company  who  taught  book- 
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keeping  and  commercial  branches  ;  one 
priest  and  two  licentiates,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  corresponding  school  for  girls  was  in 
charge  of  a  lady  graduate  of  one  of  the 
highest  female  schools  in  Russia,  with  two 
male  teachers. 

This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka:  two  for 
the  children  of  the  lower  class,  two  for  the 
higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

About  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  recalled  to  Russia  and  the  schools 
suspended.  This  condition  of  things  lasted 
until  the  winter  of  1877  and  ’7 8,  when  I 
secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G-. 
Brady  for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss  Olinda 
Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  city,  , 
and  reopened  the  school  April  5  in  one  of  the  ! 
rooms  of  the  guard-house  with  one  hundred 
and  three  children  present.  This  number 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Then 
some  of  the  parents  applied  for  admission, 
but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room 
would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Austin 
received  the  support  and  substantial  assist¬ 
ance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in  command 
of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  who 
proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  In  July  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  old  hospital  building.  In  November 
some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for 
permission  to  live  at  the  school-house.  At 
home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking, 
and  carousing  that  they  could  not  study. 
The  teacher  said  she  had  no  accommoda¬ 
tions,  bedding,  or  food  for  them.  But  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  they 
would  provide  for  themselves.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  bringing  a 
blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking- 
glass,  voluntarily  left  their  homes  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of 
the  Government  buildings.  Thus  com¬ 
menced  the  boarding  department  of  the 
Sitka  school.  Soon  other  boys  joined  them. 
One  was  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  out  and 
shot  as  a  witch,  but  was  rescued  by  the 
officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the 
school.  Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded 
Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  James¬ 
town,  from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  had 
opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  dis¬ 
tant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  school, 
until  there  are  twenty-seven  boys  in  the 
boarding  department. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  estab¬ 
lished  a  rule  compelling  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  children  upon  the  day-school, 
which  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused 


the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug 
around  each  house  for  drainage,  and  the 
houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  have  already  greatly  lessened  the 
sickness  and  death-rate  among  them.  He 
then  caused  the  houses  to  be  numbered, 
and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  adults  and  children.  He  then  caused 
a  label  to  be  made  of  tin  for  each  child, 
which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the 
child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  house  on  it,  so  that,  if  a  child 
was  found  on  the  street  during  school  hours, 
the  Indian  policeman  was  under  orders  to 
take  the  numbers  on  the  labels  and  report 
them,  or  the  teacher  each  day  would  re¬ 
port  that  such  numbers  from  such  houses 
were  absent  that  day.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  head  Indian  of  the  house  to  which 
the  absentee  belonged  was  summoned  h> 
appear  and  answer  for  the  child.  If  the 
child  was  willfully  absent,  the  head  man  was 
fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine 
were  sufficient.  As  soon  as  they  found  the 
captain  in  earnest,  the  children  were  all  in 
school.  This  ran  the  average  attendance  up 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  one  day  reaching,  with  adults,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  In  April  Mr. 
Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  associated  with  his 
daughter  in  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Austin  was 
appointed  matron. 

With  the  increase  of  public  attention  to 
Alaska,  and  the  growing  interest  of  t'he 
country  in  the  education  of  Indian  children 
in  industrial  schools,  the  time  has  come  to 
add  an  industrial  department  to  the  school 
at  Sitka. 

The  nearest  school  of  the  kind  to  Alaska 
is  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  But  Forest 
Grove  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  South-eastern  Alaska,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  away,  by  pres¬ 
ent  routes  of  travel,  from  South-western 
Alaska.  Then  the  resources  and  character 
of  the  two  countries  are  different.  Oregon  is 
largely  agricultural,  while  Alaska  has  very 
little  agricultural  interests. 

As  the  object  of  an  industrial  training  is 
to  enable  the  boy,  upon  arriving  at  manhood, 
to  earn  a  support  that  will  sustain  his  family 
in  a  civilized  way,  it  is  important  to  train  him 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  his  own  country. 

The  resources  of  Alaska,  in  addition  to 
her  fur-bearing  animals,  are  her  vast  supply 
of  fish  and  great  forests. 

Therefore  the  training  school  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  on  the  coast,  where  they  can 
be  taught  navigation  and  seamanship  ;  the 
handling  of  boats  and  sails;  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  fishing  and  handling  fish-nets;  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  salting,  canning,  and 
preparing  fish  for  market;  a  saw-mill;  a  car¬ 
penter  shop,  cooper  shop,  boot  and  shoe 
shop,  etc.  A  school  where  they  can  be 
taught  both  the  theory  and  practice  under 
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conditions  similar  to  those  they  will  meet 
when  they  undertake  to  support  themselves. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  urgent. 

A  new  era  is  opening  for  Alaska.  Two 
years  ago  gold  mines  were  opened  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of 
Sitka,  and  the  mining  village  of  Juneau  was 
established.  From  these  mines  $150,000 
worth  of  gold  dust  was  taken  last  season. 
Rich  discoveries  were  also  reported  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yukon  River.  These 
reports  have  considerable  interest  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Arizona  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  hundreds  have,  within  the  past 
few  months,  gone  to  Alaska. 

Asa  mining  excitement  first  opened  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Colorado,  and  Montana  to  settlement, 
so  the  present  movement  may  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  development  of  Alaska. 
That  development  has  already  commenced. 
In  addition  to  the  quartz-mills  and  mining 
interests,  trading-posts  have  been  established 
at  a  number  of  native  villages.  The  North¬ 
west  Trading  Company  has  established  ex¬ 
tensive  works  at  Ivillisnoo  for  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  fish-oil.  Four  salmon  canneries  have 
been  established  at  different  points,  and 
several  fisheries  at  others.  Extensive  cod- 
fisheries  are  in  operation  at  the  banks,  off 
of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  and  saw-mills  are 


running  at  Sitka,  Roberts,  Klawack,  and 
Jackson. 

These  changes  again  bring  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  education.  Shall  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  be  left,  as  in  the  past,  to  produce,  under 
the  encroachments  of  the  incoming  whites,  a 
new  crop  of  costly,  bloody,  and  cruel  Indian 
wars,  or  shall  they  be  so  educated  that  they 
will  become  useful  factors  in  the  new  devel¬ 
opment?  The  native  races  are  partially 
civilized,  industrious,  anxious  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  readily  adopt  the  ways  of  the  whites, 
and,  with  the  advantages  of  schools,  will 
quickly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become 
citizens.  To  accomplish  this,  requires  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

As  they  feel  ashamed  that  any  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  land  should  be  left  without 
educational  privileges — that  Alaska  should 
be  worse  off  than  when  under  Russia,  the 
United  States  having  failed  to  continue  the 
schools  that  for  many  years  were  sustained 
by  the  Russian  Government — let  them  show 
their  interest  in  a  substantial  way  by  writing 
to  the  member  of  Congress  from  their  dis¬ 
trict,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  common  schools  in  various  sections  of  Alas¬ 
ka  and  an  industrial  training-school  at  Sitka. 
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ALASKA: 


THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


I. 

When-  we  suggest  the  propriety,  and  the  almost  necessity,  of  adding  to  the 
Mission  territory  of  the  Church  a  new  field  as  large  as  the  whole  area  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  we  shall  suggest  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  two  very 
important  questions — first,  Where  is  this  your  proposed  new  field  ?  And  second, 
Has  not  the  Church  already  in  her  charge  more  than  she  can  well  attend  to  ? 
If  we  undertake  to  answer  these  questions,  we  shall  take  the  second  first,  and 
our  answer  is,  that  the  more  the  Church  can  be  brought  to  attempt  in  the  way 
of  Mission  work,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  reasonable  responsibility 
resting  upon  her  to  do  that  work,  the  more  ready  will  she  be  found  to  respond. 
The  Church,  with  her  weak  Eastern  Dioceses  and  her  vast  Western  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  certainly  has  a  great  deal  before  her ;  but  after  all,  what  is  that  which  is 
before  her  compared  to  that  which  is  behind  her,  Pentecost,  the  Mount  of  Mis¬ 
sion,  Calvary,  and  Gethsemane?  She  needs  only  to  assume  her  full  responsi¬ 
bility  as  it  develops,  and  put  full  faith  in  her  children,  and  the  work  under¬ 
taken  will  be  done. 

And  the  other  question  is  to  be  answered  by  that  mysterious  word,  Alaska, 
otherwise  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  “  Seward’s  Folly.”  On 
the  28th  day  of  May,  1867,  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
which,  for  the  consideration  of  the  payment  of  $7,200,000,  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  full  possession  of  580,107  square  miles  of  territory  somewhere  in 
the  unknown  region  of  the  great  North-west.  The  map  showed  that  there  was 
such  a  territory,  and  that  it  was  called  Alaska,  but  that  was  about  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  given  or  asked  for  by  the  people  in  general.  They  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  very  foolish  purchase,  and  never  expected  to  hear  any  more  of  it, 
or  take  any  particular  interest  in  its  affairs.  And  to  this  day,  to  question  any 
one  upon  Alaska  is  to  find  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  items  of  news  that  have  come  from  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangel, 
or  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  Aleutian  district.  All  the  vast  interior  of  the 
country  is  as  yet  a  sealed  book  to  the  American  citizen. 

The  Country — Alaska  includes  all  that  territory  lying  between  lat.  54°  40' 
and  72°,  a  distance  north  and  south  of  1,400  miles  ;  and  between  long.  130° 
and  190°  (which,  according  to  the  treaty,  was  made  the  dividing  line  between 
Asia  and  Alaska),  distance  east  and  west,  of  2,200  miles.  The  coast  line  of 
this  country  extends  25,000  miles,  being  two  and  one-half  times  more  than  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  line  of  the  whole  United  States  besides.  The  western- 
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most  island  of  the  Aleutian  group  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  coast 
of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city,  making  San  Francisco  the  middle  city  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  extremes  of  our  territory. 

Divisions — There  are  three  districts  within  these  limits.  ( a )  The  Sitkan, 
or  south-eastern  Alaska  ;  (b)  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
and  the  islands  west  of  long.  155°  ;  and  ( c )  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the 
Alaskan  Mountains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Of  the  Yukon  district  very  little  com¬ 
paratively  is  known,  except  through  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  and  the  journals  of  Missionaries,  from  which  we  shall  draw  hereafter. 
Its  general  conformation  is  moorland,  very  fertile  where  naturally  drained,  and 
abounding  in  mountains  and  lakes.  Its  chief  commercial  value  is  in  its  furs. 

The  Aleutian  district  is  mainly  of  volcanic  formation  and  mountainous. 
There  is  no  timber  at  all  except  at  the  eastern  end,  but  in  some  portions  the 
climate  and  soil  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  one  authority  predicts  that  the 
district  will  yet  furnish  California  with  its  best  dairy  products. 

The  Sitkan  district  is  almost  entirely  mountainous  and  covered  with  dense 
forests,  rich  in  natural  soil,  favorable  in  climate  and  seamed  with  valuable 
mineral  veins. 

Mountains — The  coast  range  of  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  unite 
in  Alaska  to  form  the  Alaska  range,  which  extends  down  the  Peninsula  and 
sinks  into  the  Pacific,  leaving  only  the  highest  peaks  exposed.  There  are  over 
sixty  volcanoes  that  have  been  active  since  the  country  was  settled  by  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  and  in  height  they  vary,  from  Mt.  St.  Elias,  19,500  feet,  to  Altu,  the 
westernmost  of  the  group,  3,084  feet.  This  is  also  the  great  glacier  region,  and 
in  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mt.  Fairweather  there  is  a  glacier  which  extends  fifty 
miles  out  into  the  sea  and  ends  in  a  solid  ice-wall  300  feet  high  and  eight 
miles  broad. 

Islands — The  Southern  coast  is  a  vast  archipelago.  From  Puget’s  Sound, 
the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  one  can  sail  for  a  thousand  miles 
through  inside  channels,  the  islands  forming  a  complete  breakwater,  bays  and 
harbors  on  all  sides,  and  yet  the  channel  is  too  deep  to  anchor,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  rising  up  from  the  very  water’s  edge  to  the  height  of  1,000  to  8,000  feet. 
The  natural  features  of  the  coast  on  this  voyage  are  so  wonderful  that  their 
beauty  has  only  to  be  known  to  make  the  trip  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
every  way  enjoyable  summer  voyages  that  could  be  devised.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  groups  of  islands  are  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  with  1,100  islands; 
the  Kadiak,  5,676  square  miles;  the  Shumagin,  1,031  square  miles;  the 
Aleutian,  6,391  square  miles,  and  the  Sea  Islands  of  Pribylolf,  3,963  square 
miles. 

One  of  the  largest  rivers  m  the  world  is  the  Yukon,  which  is  seventy  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  for  the  first  thousand  miles  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide.  It  is  navigable  for  1,500  miles  and  more,  and  is  over  2,000  miles  long. 
The  people  on  its  bank  call  themselves  “Men  of  Yukon,”  as  if  that  were 
distinction  enough. 

The  Kuskoquim,  600  miles  long  ;  the  Stickeen  and  Tanana,  each  250, 
and  the  Chilcat,  Copper,  Fire,  Mushergak,  Nowikakat  and  Porcupine,  each 
150  and  over,  are  the  other  principal  streams. 
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Resources — Furs.  The  Alaskan  Commercial  Company  in  1868  leased  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  of  the  Government  at  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000  and  a 
royalty  of  $262,500  a  year  on  the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by  law  to  be 
taken.  The  revenue  from  two  islands  alone  from  1871-1880  was  over 
$2,500,000.  Beside  the  seal-furs,  the  otter,  mink,  beaver  and  other  skins  give 
an  annual  revenue  of  over  $1,500,000. 

Fish — Salmon,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  etc.,  in  catching  which  in  the  season 
from  5,000  to  10,000  Indians  are  actively  employed. 

Coal — In  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality  and  unlimited  quantity,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Cook’s  Inlet,  near  St.  Paul’s  Island. 

Timber — Mr.  Seward  predicted  that  this  region  would  become  the  ship¬ 
yard  for  the  American  Continent,  and  shortly  for  the  whole  world.  There 
are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  densest  forest  of  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock  and 
fir,  covering  the  south-eastern  section  of  Alaska. 

Minerals — Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and  marble  are  there  in  large  deposits. 
Petroleum  is  abundant  on  the  Copper  River.  Fire-clay,  gypsum,  sulphur 
inexhaustible  ;  amethysts,  gamates,  agates,  carnelians  and  fossil  ivory. 

Climate — Every  diversity  of  climate  is  to  be  found  here.  In  Central 
Alaska,  at  Fort  Yukon,  which  is  the  trading  station  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  the  thermometer  often  goes  above  100°  in  summer  and  from  50°-70° 
below  zero  in  winter.  The  snowfall  in  this  region  averages  eight  feet,  and  often 
reaches  twelve  feet.  Among  the  islands  and  on  the  southern  coast  the  climate 
is  very  much  like  that  of  North-western  Scotland.  For  five  years  the  great¬ 
est  cold  reported  was  zero,  and  the  greatest  heat  77°.  There  were  only  fifty- 
three  entirely  clear  days  in  seven  years. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Kadiak,  the  mean  summer  temperature  was  54°  and  winter 
29°.  At  Sitka,  54°  6'  summer,  and  32°  5'  winter.  In  only  four  winters  out 
of  forty-five  at  Sitka  did  the  thermometer  go  below  zero.  Thus  the  winter 
climate  of  Southern  Alaska  is  the  same  with  that  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  mildness  of  course  being  due  to  the  trend  of  the  Japan  Kuro-Siwo, 
or  Gulf  Stream. 

Population — The  general  divisions  of  the  native  population  are  four — (1) 
Koloshians ;  (2)  Kenaians  ;  (3)  Aleuts  ;  (4)  Eskimo.  Of  the  first  there  are 
about  25,000  ;  of  the  second  25,000  ;  of  the  third  10,000,  and  of  the  fourth 
20,000,  or  between  60,000  and  70,000  in  all.  The  Russian  estimate  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  was  66,000.  The  Special  Indian  Commissioner  to  Alaska  reported 
of  these  Indians  that  if  three-fourths  of  them  were  to  be  landed  in  New  York 
they  would  be  classed  with  the  most  intelligent  of  the  emigrants  that  arrived 
there.  St.  Paul,  on  Kadiak  Island,  discovered  in  1763,  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  Russian  America,  but  in  1832  Baron  Wrangel  transformed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Sitka.  At  these  two  places  therefore  the  natives  are  to  be 
seen  at  their  best  estates.  All  on  the  southern  coast  speak  the  same  language, 
called  the  “  Tlilinklet.”  Their  religion  is  a  feeble  polytheism,  practically 
resolving  itself  into  demonolatry  or  Shamanism,  offerings  to  evil  spirits  to 
keep  them  from  doing  mischief  to  the  offerer.  It  is  the  old  Tartar  worship 
before  Buddhism  was  introduced,  The  Shaman  is  the  medicine  man  of  the 
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family,  and  if  the  sons  of  Rechab  were  commended  for  their  fidelity  to  Jona- 
dab’s  command  not  to  drink  wine,  the  Thlinklets  are  no  less  faithful  in  their 
obedience  to  the  Shamans,  who  forbade  them  long  ago  to  eat  blubber,  and  to 
this  day  they  look  upon  it  with  the  greatest  abhorrence.  Polygamy  is  practiced 
among  the  rich,  and  their  women  are  slaves  to  be  bought  with  blankets.  On 
the  upper  Yukon  the  widow  ascends  the  funeral  pile  and  sits  besides  her  dead 
husband’s  body  until  she  is  almost  suffocated,  and  then  is  obliged  to  collect 
the  clothes  of  her  husband’s  body  from  the  coals  and  wear  them  in  a  bag  hung 
about  her  neck  for  two  years.  The  aged  are  stoned  or  speared  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs. 

The  Kenaians  inhabit  the  peninsula  of  Kenai,  between  Cook’s  Inlet  and 
Prince  William’s  Sound.  But  very  little  is  known  of  their  tribal  divisions  and 
habits,  except  that  they  are  generally  peaceful  and  well-disposed.  The  Aleuts 
were  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Russian  Mission,  living  on  the  islands  and  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  the  most  advanced  of  all  toward  civilization.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  along  Behring’s  Straits,  the  Arctic  coast,  and  on 
the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries  are  Eskimos — like  the  Eskimo  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  but  peaceable  and  anxious  to 
learn  from  the  Missionaries. 

Towns — Fort  Wrangel,  a  village  of  one  hundred  houses,  with  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  whites  and  five  hundred  Indians,  though  this  is  much  increased  in  winter 
by  the  incoming  of  the  miners  and  Indians  from  the  fisheries  to  the  number  of 
3,000  or  4,000.  Unctlashka,  the  most  important  trading-post  of  “  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Co.”  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  which  has  schools  and  a  hospital,  and  Sitka ,  or  New 
Archangel,  the  headquarters  of  the  present,  as  it  was  of  the  former,  government, 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  the  whole  territory  having 
been  constituted  a  revenue  district,  which  is  literally  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Government  toward  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  its  new  possession.  No 
provision  has  ever  been  made  to  establish  a  territorial  rule,  and  except  for  the 
fact  of  the  cession  and  military  possession  following  up  the  treaty  in  October, 
1867,  Alaska,  so  far  as  the  interest  taken  in  its  affairs  goes,  might  as  well  be 
ceded  to  the  Eskimos  and  be  done  with  it.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  religious 
side  of  the  question,  we  shall  see,  as  it  is  hoped  we  shall  prove  in  another  article, 
that  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  vast  amount  of  severe  faithful  labor,  has 
been  expended,  which  is  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  and  has  no  limit  to  its  capa¬ 
city  for  increased  fruitage  ;  and  that  if  China  and  Japan  are  worth  a  Bishop 
and  a  band  of  Missionaries  to  express  and  extend  the  fostering  zeal  and  care  of 
the  Church,  it  is  surely  time  that  the  first  Bishop  of  Alaska  from  the  Church  in 
these  United  States  was  sent  out,  with  a  score  of  faithful  Priests  and  Deacons 
to  second  him,  to  care  for  the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  already  born  again 
into  Christ,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  among  the  prairies, 
mountains,  islands  and  frozen  ice-fields  of  Alaska. 


II. 


ITS  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PAST — RUSSIAN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  with  our  own  experience  as  a  Church  before  us, 
we  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  delays  and  disappointments  between  the 
first  sowing  of  the  seed  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  soil  and  any  satisfactory 
harvesting  of  the  fruits.  It  has  taken  half  a  century  in  China  and  Japan 
already  to  establish  our  Church  as  in  any  sense  a  satisfactory  Mission,  and  even 
now  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  say  that  the  whole  work  is  a  failure, 
and  the  sooner  we  can  gracefully  back  out  of  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
credit  of  the  Church.  Nor  will  any  one  familiar  with  the  spiritual  obstacles 
that  Missionaries  encounter  expect  that  characters  that  shall  be  Christian 
from  highest  principle  and  through  and  through  will  be  formed  in  the  first,  or 
even  the  second,  generation  of  converts,  as  a  rule,  though  every  Mission  field 
furnishes  shining  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

We  shall  not  be  disheartened,  then,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  history 
of  Missions  in  Alaska,  if  the  present  state  of  society  there  is  found  to  be  slightly 
savage  still ;  nor  give  up  hope  of  doing  good,  because  we  find  unfavorable 
criticisms  upon  the  work  of  other  religious  bodies  already  done,  and  sneers  at 
the  results  claimed  as  conversions,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have,  from  an 
outside  point,  surveyed  the  field.  But,  that  no  charge  of  bias  or  prejudice  may 
hold,  we  shall  give  in  brief,  from  an  undoubted  authority,  a  short  sketch  of 
native  character  at  this  day  and  a  review  of  the  results  of  Mission  work.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  people  spoken  of  are  the  Indians  or  Aleuts,  and 
the  Missionary  agency  is  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

Dali,  in  his  work,  “Alaska  and  Its  Resources,”  speaking  of  the  Indian 
character,  says  :  “  They  are  hospitable,  good-humored,  but  not  always  trust¬ 
worthy.  They  will  steal,  and  have  sometimes  attacked  small  vessels  in  the 
straits.  .  .  .  They  sometimes  have  as  many  as  five  wives,  though  one  or 

two  is  the  usual  number.  .  .  .  Drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  among  them. 

They  have  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  alcohol,  which  is  plentifully  supplied 
to  them  by  the  whalers  and  traders.”  (How  our  own  Indian  Missionary  will 
appreciate  this  feature  of  the  difficulty  of  Mission  work  there  !)  “  They  hate 

the  Russians,  and  will  not  trade  with  them.  .  .  .  Their  customs  in  regard 

to  the  treatment  of  the  old  and  infirm  are,  from  a  civilized  point  of  view, 
brutal  and  inhuman.  .  .  .  When  an  old  person  was  sick  for  more  than 
seven  days  the  others  put  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  dragged  him  by  it 
around  the  house  over  the  stones.  If  this  did  not  kill  or  cure,  the  sick 
person  was  taken  to  the  place  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  Here  the  individual 
was  stoned  or  speared,  and  the  body  left  for  the  dogs  to  devour,  the 
latter  being  themselves  eaten  by  the  natives.”  Of  the  Aleuts  proper  he 
says  :  “Since  the  time  of  their  first  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  their  char- 
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acter,  habits,  mode  of  life,  and  even  tlieir  very  name,  have  been  totally  changed. 
Originally  they  were  active,  sprightly,  and  fond  of  dances  and  festivals.  Their 
mode  of  worship  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  religion  than  that  of  any 
of  the  tribes,  which  still  remain  unchanged.  Ground  into  the  very  dust  by  the 
oppression  of  ruthless  invaders,  their  religious  rites,  gay  festivals  and  determined 
character  have  all  passed  away.  A  shade  of  melancholy  is  now  one  of  their 
national  characteristics.  All  speak  some  Eussian,  and  many  of  them  can  con¬ 
verse  fluently  in  that  language.  The  Aleuts  are  light,  and  nearly  the  same 
color  as  the  Innuits  of  the  Northwest.  Their  features,  perhaps,  from  the  great 
admixture  of  Eussian  blood,  are  more  intelligent  and  pleasing.  They  are  all 
nominally  Greek  Catholics,  but  there  is  very  little  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  true  Christianity  amongst  them.  While  further  advanced  than  any  other 
native  American  tribe,  they  are  far  from  civilized,  except  in  dress,  and  require 
careful  guardianship  and  improved  methods  of  education  to  preserve  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  traders.  The  reality  of  their  devotion  to  a  religion 
which  they  do  not  comprehend  may  well  be  doubted.”  He  then  quotes  Venia- 
minoff’s  description  of  the  native  character,  with  the  comment  that  it  is  marked 
by  partiality  confessed,  and  is  mainly  due  to  his  goodness  of  heart  and  love  for 
the  people.  ...  In  another  place,  speaking  of  Mission  work  not  Eussian, 
he  says:  “  In  the  evening,  the  Indians,  old  and  young,  gathered  in  the  fort 
yard  and  sang  several  hymns  with  excellent  effect.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene 
which  would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  many  very  good  people  who  know 
nothing  of  Indian  character,  and  as  such  will  doubtless  figure  in  some  Mission¬ 
ary  report.  To  any  one  who  at  all  understood  the  situation,  however,  the 
absurdity  of  the  proceeding  was  so  palpable  that  it  appeared  almost  like  blas¬ 
phemy.  Old  Sakhuiti,  who  has  at  least  eighteen  wives,  whose  hands  are  bloody 
with  repeated  and  most  atrocious  murders,  who  knows  nothing  of  what  we 
understand  by  right  and  wrong,  by  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
or  by  a  Supreme  Being — this  old  heathen  was  singing  as  sweetly  as  his  voice 
would  allow,  and  with  quite  as  much  comprehension  of  the  hymn  as  the  dogs 
in  the  yard.  Indians  are  fond  of  singing  ;  they  are  also  fond  of  tobacco  ;  and 
for  a  pipeful  apiece  you  may  baptize  a  whole  tribe  of  them.  Why  will  intelli¬ 
gent  men  still  go  on,  talking  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  Indians  on  doctrinal 
subjects  by  means  of  a  jargon  which  cannot  express  an  abstract  idea,  and  the 
use  of  which  only  throws  ridicule  on  sacred  things,  and  still  call  such  work 
spreading  the  truths  of  Christianity  ?  When  the  Missionary  will  leave  the 
trading-posts,  strike  out  into  the  wilderness,  live  with  the  Indians,  teach 
them  cleanliness  first,  morality  next,  and  by  slow  and  simple  teaching  lead 
their  thoughts  above  the  hunt  or  the  camp — then,  and  not  until  then,  will  they 
be  competent  to  comprehend  the  simplest  principles  of  right  and  wrong.” 
(The  paragraph  before  this  last  is  quoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Professors  in 
our  future  Alaska  Divinity  School,  and  the  last  for  the  guidance  of  our 
pioneer  Alaskan  Bishop  and  his  Missioners.) 

Having  freed  ourselves  from  the  danger  of  a  possible  charge  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  by  quoting  so  freely  from  outside  authority,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
take  up  historically  the  Mission  of  the  Eussian  Church  in  Alaska. 
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The  history  of  the  early  dealings  of  the  Russian  expeditions  with  the 
natives  is  one  of  continued  outrages  and  retaliations.  Almost  every  record  of 
voyages  for  discovery  or  trading  from  1648-1800  tells  of  atrocities  committed 
by  the  sailors  and  of  wholesale  massacres  by  the  natives.  The  sole  purposes 
of  these  expeditions  was  gain,  and  no  attempt  was  made  even  to  conciliate, 
much  less  to  evangelize,  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  1793  that  a  ukase  was 
issued  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  authorizing  the  introduction  of  Missionaries 
into  the  American  colonies,  but  unfortunately  the  same  ukase  ordered  the 
shipment  thither  of  convicts  from  Russia,  and  was  obeyed  in  the  proportion 
of  a  hundred  convicts  to  one  Missionary.  In  1794  (May)  Shilikoff  brought 
over  190  emigrant  convicts,  two  overseers  and  eleven  monks,  and  Ioasaph, 
Elder  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  colony.  All  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  constant  work,  as  no  provision 
was  made  for  them  by  the  Government,  and  Ioasaph  complained  bitterly  of 
the  treatment  they  received  from  the  Shilikoff  Trading  Company’s  officials. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1795,  one  year  after  his  landing,  he  reported  the  conversion 
of  1,200  natives,  thus  quite  justifying  the  hard  criticisms  quoted  above.  The 
census  of  this  colony  of  Kadiak  in  the  same  year  gave  a  population  of  3,600 
natives.  In  1796  Father  Ioasaph  was  made  Bishop  by  Imperial  ukase,  and 
returned  to  Irkutsk  to  receive  his  consecration.  Father  Iuvenati  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  natives  for  attempting  to  put  down  polygamy.  The  first  Russo- 
Greek  Church  was  built  at  Kadiak  during  this  year.  In  1799  Bishop  Ioasaph, 
with  a  company  of  Clergy,  set  sail  for  his  new  Diocese  in  the  ship  “Fenie,” 
which  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  on  board,  and  from  this  time  to  1810  only  one 
monk  was  left  in  the  colonies.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1810,  Captain  Golofnin 
brought  one  Priest  to  Sitka  in  his  sloop  of  war  Diana,  and  in  1816  Father 
Sblokoff  arrived  from  Moscow,  and  took  charge  of  all  the  Mission  work  in  the 
colonies.  There  were  at  the  death  of  Governor  Bardnoff  in  1819  five  colonies 
of  the  Company  in  the  Aleutian  Isles,  four  on  Cook’s  Inlet,  two  on  Chujdch 
Gulf,  and  one  on  Bardnoff  Island,  in  Sitka  Bay,  with  three  Priests  in  charge, 
three  chapels  and  several  schools,  where,  however,  nothing  was  taught  except 
reading  and  writing  in  the  ecclesiastical  characters.  Father  Mordoffski 
reached  Kadiak  in  1823,  and  in  1824  the  real  history  of  the  Mission  begins 
with  the  arrival  of  the  noble  and  devoted  Innocentius  Yeniaminoff,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Selwyn,  at  Unaldshka,  and  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  labors 
among  the  Aleuts.  He  was  made  Bishop  and  transferred  to  Sitka  in  1834, 
and  the  record  of  his  life  gives  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  progress  of 
religious  work  among  the  natives,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Church  is  concerned, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Dali’s  estimate  of  his  labors  is  well  worth  quoting  here  to  counterbalance  some 
other  quotations  that  have  been  made  from  his  book.  He  says,  “  Whatever  of 
good  is  ingrained  in  their  [the  natives]  characters  may  be  in  great  part  traced 
to  the  persevering  efforts  of  one  man.  This  person  was  the  Rev.  Father  Inno¬ 
centius  Yeniaminoff,  of  the  Irkutsk  Seminary,  since  Bishop  of  Kamchatka. 
He  alone  of  the  Greek  Missionaries  to  Alaska  has  left  behind  him  an  undying 
record  of  devotion,  self-sacrifice  and  love,  both  to  God  and  man,  combined 
with  the  true  Missionary  fire.” 
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John  Yeniaminoff  was  born  September  1st,  1797,  graduated  from  the  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Irkutsk  in  1817,  and  was  ordained  in  May  of  that  year.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1821,  made  Bishop  of  Kamchatka  in  1840,  and 
took  the  title  of  Innocent.  In  1850  his  see  was  made  Archi-Episcopal,  and  in 
1868  he  was  recalled  to  Russia  and  made  successor  of  Philaret  as  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow.  In  1823  he  offered  himself  as  a  Missionary,  and  was  sent  by  his 
Bishop  to  Unalashka.  The  following  extracts  from  his  own  published  account 
of  his  Mission  (“  The  Founding  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russian  Amer¬ 
ica,’5  St.  Petersburg,  1840)  will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
how  well  he  did  it  : 

“  Although  the  Aleuts  willingly  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
prayed  to  God  as  they  were  taught,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  until  a  Priest 
was  settled  amongst  them,  they  worshipped  one  who  was  almost  an  unknown 
God.  For  Father  Macarius,  from  the  shortness  of  time  that  he  was  with 
them,  and  from  the  lack  of  competent  interpreters,  was  able  to  give  them  but 
very  general  ideas  about  religion,  such  as  of  God’s  omnipotence,  His  good¬ 
ness,  etc.  Notwithstanding  all  of  which  the  Aleutines  remained  Christians, 
and  after  baptism  completely  renounced  Shamanism,  and  not  only  destroyed 
all  the  masks  which  they  used  in  their  heathen  worship,  but  also  allowed  the 
songs  which  might  in  any  way  remind  them  of  their  heathen  worship  to  fall 
into  disuse,  so  that  when,  on  my  arrival  amongst  them,  I  through  curiosity 
made  inquiry  after  these  songs,  I  could  not  hear  of  one.  But  of  all  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Aleutines,  nothing  so  pleased  and  delighted  my  heart  as  their 
desire,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  thirst,  for  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  sooner 
would  an  indefatigable  Missionary  tire  of  jjreaching  than  they  of  hearing  the 
Word.”  But  Yeniaminoff,  true  Missionary  that  he  was,  was  not  content  with 
his  quiet,  peaceful  labors  among  the  Aleuts.  There  was  a  fierce  tribe  that 
hunted  the  Russians  like  wild  beasts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka,  and  to 
them  he  determined  to  carry  the  Gospel.  He  began  to  get  ready  for  his  Mis¬ 
sion  to  these  Koloshes  in  1834,  but  was  detained  a  year,  and  at  last,  ashamed  of 
himself  for  his  cowardice,  he  resolved  that  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  he  would  take  his  life  in  his  hand  and  go.  “Four  days 
before  I  came  to  the  Koloshes,”  he  says,  “the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
them.  Had  I  begun  my  instruction  before  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox 
they  would  certainly  have  blamed  me  for  all  the  evil  which  came  upon  them, 
as  if  I  were  a  Russian  Shaman,  or  sorcerer,  who  sent  such  a  plague  amongst 
them.  But  Glory  be  to  God,  who  orders  all  things  for  good.”  (Think  of 
thanking  God  for  opening  such  a  door  of  entrance,  a  door  from  whose  open¬ 
ing  in  such  a  place  anyone  but  a  man  of  iron  nerves  and  complete  self-sur¬ 
render  would  have  fled  away  and  thanked  God  for  his  escape!)  “  The  Ko¬ 
loshes  were  not  what  they  were  two  years  previously”  (when  he  meant  to  come 
among  them).  “  Few  were  baptized  then,  for,  while  I  proclaimed  the  truth 
to  them,  I  never  urged  upon  them,  or  wished  to  urge  upon  them,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  reception  of  Holy  Baptism,  but,  seeking  to  convince  their  judgment,  1 
awaited  a  request  from  them.  Those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized  I 
received  with  full  satisfaction.”  After  sixteen  years  of  Missionary  toil  in  such 
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a  field  Veniamlnoff  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  plead  for  help  for  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  The  Czar  proposed  to  the  Synod  to  send  him  back  as  a  Bishop,  but 
that  body  objected,  because,  though  he  was  an  excellent  man,  he  had  “no  Ca¬ 
thedral,  no  body  of  Clergy,  and  no  Episcopal  residence.”  “The  more,  then, 
like  an  Apostle,”  said  the  Czar,  and  he  was  consecrated.  No  sooner  was 
he  consecrated  than  he  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  see,  and  on  April 
30th,  1842,  he  writes:  “At  last,  thank  the  Lord  Cod,  in  America! 
Our  doings  since  we  came  to  Sitka  (September  26th)  have  not  yet  been 
very  important.  A  Mission  was  sent  to  Noushtau,  which  will  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation  not  sooner  than  the  middle  of  next  June.  December  17th  a  sort  of 
Theological  School  was  opened,  containing  now  23  persons,  creoles  and  natives. 
The  theological  student  I.  T.  was  sent  to  Kadiak  to  learn  the  language,  and 
in  four  months  has  had  wonderful  success.  The  monk  M.  has  been  preaching 

to  the  Koloshes,  and - has  about  80  candidates  for  Holy  Baptism,  and  asks 

it  for  them  ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  over  hastv  with  them.  The  more  and  the 
better  they  are  taught,  the  more  can  they  be  depended  upon.  I  went  this 
spring  to  Kadiak  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  church  there,  and  was 
comforted  beyond  expectation.  The  church  is  full  every  holy  day,  and  Lent 
was  kept  by  more  than  four  hundred  of  them,  some  coming  from  distant 
places.” 

April  5,  1844. — “  The  children  here  [at  Sitka]  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
eighteen  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Theological  School,  in  the  Company’s 
School,  and  in  two  Girls’  Schools,  there  are  about  140,  and  yet  I  gathered 
about  150,others.”  He  reports  400  children  under  instruction  and  35  adults 
baptized  at  their  own  request.  1845. — The  Kwichpak  Church  numbered  270 
natives  and  30  foreigners.  Priests  visited  the  Kenai  and  Koetchan  tribes, 
staying  with  them  some  months  and  baptizing  several  converts.  And  so  the 
good  Bishop  went  on  from  year  to  year,  as  the  Russian  Mouravieff  says, 
“  Sailing  over  the  ocean,  or  driving  in  reindeer  sledges  over  his  vast,  but  thinly 
settled  Diocese,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  everywhere  baptizing  the  natives, 
for  whom  he  has  introduced  the  use  of  letters  and  translated  the  Gospel  into 
the  tongue  of  the  Aleutines.” 

“  The  good  Bishop  has  little  to  say  of  himself.  We  are  told  he  became 
master  of  six  dialects,  spoken  in  the  field  committed  to  his  charge.  He  him¬ 
self  translated,  or  assisted  others  in  translating,  large  parts  of  God’s  Word  and 
the  liturgy  of  his  Church  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  For  forty-five  years,  ten 
of  them  as  Bishop  of  Kamchatka,  eighteen  more  as  its  Archbishop,  he  labored 
on,  in  season  and  out  of  season.”  (Hale’s  Innocent  of  Moscow.)  And  when, 
in  1867,  Philaret  died  and  Innocent  was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  one  of 
the  first  works  he  undertook  was  the  organization  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  the  cause  of  as  much  good  at  home  in  awakening  the  spirit 
of  Missions  in  the  Church  as  it  was  abroad  in  supporting  the  work  in  distant 
fields.  This  Society  in  1877  raised  and  expended  141,698.65f  roubles  in  Mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  a  report  in  the  Mission  Journal  of 
Irkutsk:  “There  are  in  the  Diocese  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska, 
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including  about  200  Sclaves  and  Greeks  at  San  Francisco,  11,572  members  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  church  buildings  are  9 — viz.,  at  San  Francisco,  at 
Sitka  (where  there  are  about  300  Orthodox),  at  Kadiak,  at  Kenai,  at  Biel- 
koffsky,  at  Ounalashka,  at  Nonschatchak,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the 
Michaeloffsky  Redoubt  at  Kwichpak.  There  are  two  vacancies  among  the 
Clergy  at  Sitka  and  at  the  Kenai  Mission.” 

Bishop  Iolin  succeeded  Innocent,  but  soon  returned  to  Russia.  Bishop 
Nestor,  a  man  of  ability,  went  out  in  1879.  He  died  in  1880,  and  has  had  no 
successor.  The  most  influential  Russians  left  the  country  when  the  Territory 
was  ceded,  and  interest  in  the  Missions  has  largely  been  withdrawn,  so  that  in 
the  last  two  reports  of  the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  Alaskan  Missions.  Without  doubt,  while,  according  to  the  terms  of 
sale,  all  the  Church  property  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Orthodox 
congregations,  time  will  work  it  that  the  field,  will  gradually  be  abandoned  by 
the  Russian  Church,  and  will,  if  we  do  not  claim  and  cultivate  it,  eventually 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sects. 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  another  work  going  on  there — viz.,  the 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterians.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  McFarland  reached  Fort  Wrangel  as  the  first  Missionaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Jackson  reports  that  one  of  the  first 
sights  he  saw  was  an  Indian  ringing  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to  school.  The 
Indian  was  Clah,  from  Fort  Simpson,  and  about  20  pupils  attended.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  recited  in  Cliinook  jargon  (a  mixture  of  French-Canadian, 
English,  and  Indian  words),  and  the  long  metre  doxology  sung  at  closing.  The 
book-stock  inventoried  four  Bibles,  four  hymn-books  (Moody  and  Sankey),  three 
primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and  one  wall  chart.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  as  a  special  fund  by  Mr.  Jackson’s  efforts  at  home,  and  two  other  Mis¬ 
sionaries  were  sent  out  in  1878.  In  1880  one  Missionary  and  one  teacher  went 
to  Alaska.  In  1879  the  Mission  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Fort  Wrangel  organized.  The  Mission  includes  a  church 
building,  a  Girls’  Industrial  Home  and  school-houses,  with  stations  among  the 
Chilcats,  Hydahs  and  Hoonyahs,  neighboring  tribes.  There  are  at  present 
three  Ministers  and  five  male  and  female  teachers  at  the  different  stations. 

To  provide  for  the  Swedes  and  Germans  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian 
American  Fur  Company,  a  Lutheran  Minister  was  sent  to  Sitka  in  1845  and 
remained  until  1852.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nintec,  preaching  in 
Swedish  and  German,  who  remained  until  the  transfer  in  1867,  when,  his  sup¬ 
port  being  withdrawn  by  the  Russian  Government,  he  returned  to  Europe. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  with  one  Priest,  also  came  to  Fort  Wrangel  in 
1879  to  establish  a  Mission,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  work  has  now  been 
stopped  and  the  Priest  withdrawn. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  that  has  been  cited  of  the  Missions  so  far 
has  only  to  do  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  and  Fort 
Wrangel,  along  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  Lower  Yukon.  The  next  paper 
will  tell  something  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Upper  Yukon 
and  among  the  Eskimo.  But,  so  far,  the  great  continent,  with  its  vast  and 
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almost  unexplored  interior,  has  only  been  trimmed  around  the  edges.  Full 
40,000  of  the  possible  60,000  natives  are  yet  without  Christianity,  and  one 
might  as  well  establish  a  Mission  in  Cuba  to  evangelize  Spain,  or  in  the  Jerseys 
to  reach  the  Mahometans,  as  to  sit  down  in  a  Mission  at  Sitka  and  hope  to 
reach  the  scattered  tribes  of  Alaska.  If  we  should  send  Missionaries  to  that 
neighborhood  it  would  only  be  to  make  of  it  a  Fort  Wr angel  indeed,  but  the 
whole  country  is  open  to  us,  and  on  the  Grand  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  and 
among  the  Eskimos  of  the  northern  coast  there  is  work  enough,  yet  untouched, 
for  all  the  men  the  Church  could  send. 


III. 


THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Alaska  has  been  invaded  from  another  quarter  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cross.  The  Church  of  England,  since  the  revival  of  the  Missionary  spirit  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  has  never  been  content  to  sit  down  in  any 
locality  and  confine  herself  to  work  there,  simply  because  her  territorial  limits 
were  near  at  hand.  Her  Missionaries  have  the  spirit  of  Disraeli,  and  are  ever 
looking  around  for  new  worlds  on  a  small  scale  to  conquer.  One  would  think 
that  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  which  comprise  an  area  of 
4,000,000  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  might 
have  afforded  room  for  the  tireless  labors  of  these  zealous  men,  and  that  they 
might  have  thought  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  the  Red  River  or  the 
distant  Mackenzie  enough,  without  taking  little  trips  of  a  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  Yukon.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  small  band  of  Bishops  and  Clergy  that  is  scattered 
over  this  vast  region,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Master  was  in  His  disciples, 
and  they  were  ever  ready  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness 
and  go  after  that  one  which  was  lost  until  they  found  it. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  has  made  Mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Indians  its  peculiar  care,  and  has  labored  almost  alone  among 
them.  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  away  since  its  first  Missionaries  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  then  remote  regions  of  the  Red  River. 

In  1820  the  Rev.  John  West  was  sent  as  Chaplain  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  with  instructions  to  live  at  Red  River,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  to  do  all  he  could  to  better  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  that  region.  This  he  did  so  faithfully  that  help  was  soon  needed  to 
prosecute  the  work,  and  in  1825  the  Rev.  W.  Cochran  was  appointed  to  min¬ 
ister  entirely  to  the  Indians.  It  is  to  his  exertions  mainly  that  we  must 
attribute  much  of  the  success  which  has  from  the  first  attended  the  Missions 
in  that  country.  Another  item,  however,  that  entered  largely  into  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  territories  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Government  has  been  of  a  different  order  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  Alaska  under  the  Russians,  and  one  does  not  have  to  interlard  the 
history  of  the  country  since  1820  with  accounts  of  forts  and  trading  posts 
burned  and  garrisons  massacred.  The  Indians  did  burn  forts  once  in  a  while, 
but  they  only  did  it  for  fun,  and  because  the  Russian  traders  had  put  them  up 
to  it.  Another  Selwyn  was  this  William  Cochran,  who  never  left  his  chosen 
field  until  he  died  there,  after  forty  years  of  faithful  labor  of  the  severest  sort, 
leaving  a  memory  dear  to  all.  How  easy  it  is  to  write  that  “  forty  years,”  but 
who  except  him  who  endured  it,  and  the  Lord  who  sent  him  and  took  him 
away  in  His  own  good  time,  can  sum  up  the  labors,  privations,  dangers  and 
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the  terrible  loneliness  of  those  years  in  the  far-off  wilderness,  and  measure  the 
patient  endurance  that  carried  him  even  to  the  end  ? 

From  Red  River  as  a  centre,  stations  were  gradually  planted  east,  west 
and  north  as  the  way  opened,  the  men  to  occupy  them  being  always  found 
ready.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  territory  stretching  north¬ 
ward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  eastward  to  the  borders  of  Labrador,  and  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  visited  and  occupied.  But  those  “  Rockies  ”  were 
not  high  enough  to  form  a  barrier  against  these  pioneers  of  the  Cross.  Over 
them  they  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  “  regions  beyond,”  as  we  shall  see 
further  on. 

Going  northward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  the  English  River  is 
reached,  which,  rising  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  falls  at  length  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.  Stanley,  a  Mission  on  this  river,  was  commenced  in  1845,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Crees,  natives  of  that  region,  all  renounced  heathenism  and  were 
received  into  the  Church.  Leaving  Stanley  and  going  to  the  head  of  English 
River  we  reach  Portage  La  Loclie,  which  is  the  water-shed  of  this  portion  of 
North  America.  From  this  point  on,  the  rivers  all  flow  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  traveller  having  crossed  the  Portage,  finds  himself  in  the 
basin  of  the  great  Mackenzie  River,  on  which,  in  lat.  6°  51'  25"  north  and  in 
121°  51'  15"  west  long.,  stands  Fort  Simpson.  It  is  distant  from  the  Red 
River  about  2,500  miles.  The  Indians  who  live  in  this  district  are  the  Tinne 
or  Chipewyans,  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  race,  and  well  disposed  towards 
Christianity.  There  are  several  tribes  of  them,  as  the  Hare,  Dog-ribs,  Yellow- 
knives,  etc. 

A  Mission  was  begun  among  these  tribes  in  1858,  and  in  1859  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Kirkby  made  Fort  Simpson  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission  and  his  per¬ 
manent  home,  so  far  as  it  is  home  where  the  heart  is,  for  the  Missionary  him¬ 
self  must  have  been  seldom  there.  Visiting  the  Indians  of  his  more  immedi¬ 
ate  charge  in  their  hunting  grounds,  and  making  long  journeys  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  tribes  at  the  different  trading  posts,  must  have  taken  up  most 
of  his  time  and  been  a  severe  tax  upon  his  strength.  But  he  was  found  equal 
to  the  task  and  rejoiced  in  the  work. 

There  came  also,  once  a  year,  to  Fort  Simpson  a  party  of  Indians  as  boat¬ 
men  from  Fort  Yukon,  a  trading  post  fully  1,000  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Simpson.  These  strangers  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Missionary,  who 
took  them  into  his  own  home  during  their  annual  stay  of  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
Soon  a  friendly  relationship  was  established  with  them,  and  he  obtained  the 
fullest  information  from  them  regarding  their  countrymen.  Then  a  desire  to 
see  them  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  resolved  to 
visit  Fort  Yukon.  A  suitable  canoe  was  obtained,  which  he  named  “The 
Herald,”  two  Christian  Indians  engaged,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up  on 
the  Mackenzie  “The  Herald”  was  launched,  and  the  Missionary  was  on  his 
errand  of  love  to  these  distant  tribes. 

Following  the  ice  down  the  Mackenzie  to  the  point  not  far  from  its  estuary 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Peel  River,  he  then  ascended  the  latter  river  to 
Fort  McPherson,  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Indians,  and  the  last  house  on  the 
Continent.  He  thus  describes  his  visit  to  that  far-off  spot : 
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“  Never  to  weary  pilgrims  was  home  sweeter  than  was  the  sight  of  the  Fort 
to  us.  We  arrived  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  had  been  doing  so  all  night,  the  only  observable  difference  between  that 
and  the  day  being  that  during  the  night  the  heat  and  glare  were  not  so  great. 
At  10  o’clock  the  Indians  all  came  to  Service,  and  were  attentive  and  quiet.  In 
the  evening  I  preached  to  them  again,  and  thus  ended  my  first  Sunday  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  Very  sincerely  do  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege  given  to 
me  in  being  the  first  ‘  messenger  of  the  Churches  ’  to  visit  this  4  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  ’  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  here.  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  so  planted  that  it  shall  never  be  taken  down  again  until  He  shall 
come  whose  right  it  is  to  reign.” 

The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  instructing  the  Indians,  who  con¬ 
tinued  with  him  from  morning  to  night.  On  the  18th,  leaving  his  canoe  and 
the  two  Indians  who  had  brought  him  from  Fort  Simpson,  he  set  out,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  guides,  to  walk  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  up  and  down  they 
went  over  several  ridges  rising  from  700  to  2,800  feet,  and  at  last,  by  a  sudden 
descent  of  1,000  feet  into  the  valley,  he  reached  La  Pierre’s  House,  another  of 
the  Fur  Company’s  forts.  Here  Mr.  Kirkby  spent  another  Sunday.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Indians  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  had  an  English  Service 
in  the  evening  with  the  family  of  the  trader  in  charge  of  the  place,  and  his 
two  Orkney  men.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  this  officer  said,  “  I  never  thought  to 
see  the  day  when  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  would  be  at  La  Pierre’s  House.” 
Here  our  traveller  remained  till  June  30th,  instructing  the  Indians  and  making 
translations  for  their  future  use.  He  then  embarked  in  the  Company’s  boat 
on  the  Rat  River,  which  makes  its  way  through  a  rough  country  until  it 
reaches  the  Porcupine  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon.  Mr.  Kirkby  thus 
describes  his  arrival  at  the  Fort : 

“July  6th,  1862 — Early  this  morning  we  came  to  the  portage,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Porcupine  with  the  Yukon.  It  is 
a  straight  walk  across  to  the  Fort.  Mr.  Jones,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
boat,  went  that  way,  and  I  proposed  to  accompany  him,  but  the  Indians 
begged  me  to  remain  in  the  boat  as  they  wished  to  take  me  themselves  to  the 
Fort.  They  also  enjoined  secrecy  on  Mr.  Jones,  that  no  one  should  know  of 
my  coming.  In  a  short  time  we  met  the  waters  of  the  Yukon,  a  magnificent 
river  studded  with  islands.  We  had  to  ascend  the  current  to  the  Fort,  which, 
though  only  two  miles  distant,  took  us  as  many  hours  to  reach,  the  boats  being 
heavily  loaded.  There  were  about  500  Indians  present,  all  of  whom  were  filled 
with  astonishment  and  delight  to  see  me  in  the  boat.  After  shaking  hands 
with  them  all,  1  went  into  the  house  for  a  season,  thinking  it  best  to  allow  the 
Indians  who  had  been  up  with  the  boat  an  opportunity  of  first  telling  to  their 
countrymen  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  It  had  been  told  me  by  the 
traders  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  preach  the  whole  law  to  the  Indians  here 
on  account  of  their  habits  of  infanticide,  polygamy  and  shamanism.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  said  to  be  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty.  It  therefore  became 
me  to  act  with  prudence,  and  I  knew  that  the  men  of  the  boats  would  report 
favorably. 
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“  After  a  few  hours  the  Indians  were  assembled,  and  I  went  out  to  address 
them,  telling  them  fully  who  I  was  and  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  would  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction.  All  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  at  once  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  to  hear  what 
I  had  to  say.  With  the  aid  of  the  boatmen  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  all  for  the 
first  time  knelt  in  prayer.  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  knew  the  full  import  of 
the  act,  but  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  that  whole  band  of  Indians  bending 
their  knees  before  God  and  trying  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  Service  the  principal  chief,  a  bold,  energetic  man,  made 
a  vigorous  speech,  and  others  followed.  The  purport  of  each  was  the  same. 
They  were  glad  I  had  come  to  visit  them  ;  they  would  be  guided  by  my  words, 
and  would  request  their  followers  to  do  the  same.  Thus  the  glorious  light  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  first  dawned  on  the  land  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  Moravians  established  their  first  Mission  on  the  shores  of  Labrador, 
had  penetrated  to  the  furthest  limits,  of  the  British  dominions  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent.” 

Fort  Yukon  is,  however,  no  longer  within  the  English  boundary  line.  In 
1869  the  United  States  Government  laid  claim  to  the  Fort  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Russia  ceded  all  the  forts  in  the  territory  to  America.  Fort 
Yukon  in  lat.  66°  33'  north  and  long.  143°  44'  10"  is  seventy-five  miles  west  of 
the  boundary  line,  and  is  therefore  now  included  in  the  province  of  Alaska. 

The  distance  of  Fort  Yukon  from  Manitoba  is  about  3,500  miles.  It  is, 
however,  easier  of  access  from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Montains,  and  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  evangelize  the  tribes  from  that  point,  provided 
an  adequate  staff  of  Missionaries,  qualified  for  the  work,  could  be  sent  forth. 

Mr.  Kirkby  passed  two  summers  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  during  that  time  had 
the  great  joy  of  seeing  much  good  accomplished.  The  Gospel  had  been  faith¬ 
fully  jireached  to  the  people,  and  had  its  legitimate  effects  upon  them.  Sha¬ 
manism  was  publicly  renounced  by  the  great  high-priest  of  the  art.  Polygamy 
ceased  among  all  who  were  baptized  into  the  Church,  and  three  of  the  most 
intelligent  young  men  were  appointed  as  Christian  leaders  among  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  Of  course  there  was  much  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Habits  of  years 
are  not  usually  overcome  in  a  day,  and  so  at  the  close  of  his  second  summer 
among  them  Mr.  Kirkby  could  not  resist  the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  young 
converts  to  visit  them  again  the  following  year.  He  longed  to  teach  them  yet 
many  necessary  things,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation  ;  but  God  had 
provided  for  them  in  a  way  of  which,  at  that  time,  neither  they  nor  their  teacher 
knew  anything. 

A  month  after  this,  reaching  his  home,  wet  with  rain  and  late  at  night,  Mr. 
Kirkby  heard  with  deep  joy  that  a  brother  Missionary  had  been  sent  by  the 
Bishop  to  aid  him  in  the  work.  It  had  been  arranged  for  Mr.  McDonald  to 
occupy  Fort  Liard,  the  next  trading  post,  and  about  200  miles  from  Fort 
Simpson,  “that,”  to  use  the  Bishop’s  words  to  Mr.  Kirkby,  “you  may  be 
near  each  other  and  strengthen  each  other’s  hands  !  ”  But  much  as  he  would 
have  enjoyed  this,  he  was  too  mindful  of  his  converts  at  the  Yukon  to  keep  Mr. 
McDonald  so  near  to  him,  and  so  proposed  his  going  at  once  to  Alaska 
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to  take  charge  of  the  work  there.  Into  this  proposal  Mr.  McDonald  entered 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  true  Missionary,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  easier  post 
at  Fort  Liard,  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  set  off  on  his  longer  journey  to  the 
Yukon.  He  encountered  a  severe  snow-storm  in  crossing  the  mountains,  and  met 
with  much  hardship  from  cold  and  hunger  on  the  route,  but  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion  towards  the  end  of  October,  1863.  The  Indians  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  he  at  once  commenced  the  study  of  their  language,  feeling  that  to  be  his 
first  duty.  But  this  was  no  easy  task,  as  the  language  is  complicated  in  its 
construction  and  difficult  in  its  pronunciation.  But  Mr.  McDonald  was  equal 
to  the  task.  He  already  knew  the  Cree  and  Salteaux  tongues,  and  had  had 
some  experience  among  these  tribes.  The  language  acquired,  his  work  was 
comparatively  easy,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  Fort  he  went  amongst 
the  Indians  in  the  surrounding  country,  preaching  and  teaching  as  he  found 
opportunity.  In  this  way  the  tribes  down  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  St.  Michael 
on  Norton  Sound  were  visited,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  A  leading 
chief  who  had  shown  much  kindness  to  Mr.  Kirkby  was  most  active  in  helping 
Mr.  McDonald  in  his  work.  This  chief  died  towards  the  close  of  1866,  “  ex¬ 
horting  his  people  to  become  Christians  indeed,  that  they  might  follow  him  to 
that  blessed  place  whither  he,  through  the  Saviour’s  grace,  felt  sure  he  was 
going.” 

Mr.  McDonald’s  health  is  now  broken,  and  he  is  obliged  to  leave  his  work 
for  a  season,  and  it  is  feared  forever.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been 
faithful  in  his  labors  there,  traversing  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  carrying  the  Gospel  to  many  tribes  hitherto  strangers  to  its  joyful  sound. 
It  is  surely  a  hopeful  sign  that  nearly  all  listened  to  his  teaching  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  many  the  Holy  Spirit  so  blessed  the  word  spoken  to  their  souls,  as 
to  lead  them  to  forsake  their  heathen  customs,  and  to  seek  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church.  In  one  tribe  there  is  scarcely  an  unbaptized  person  left. 

In  his  active,  self-denying  labors  Mr.  McDonald  had  been  cheered  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bompas,  who  in  1865  joined  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Kirkby 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  Mission.  After  a  few  years  of  active  labor  there,  he 
went  to  assist  Mr.  McDonald  in  carrying  on  his  itinerating  work  in  the  Yukon 
district.  For  this  he  possessed  unusual  qualifications.  He  had  deep  piety, 
unbounded  self-denial,  and  a  great  aptitude  in  acquiring  languages.  The 
work  thus  grew  and  prospered,  and  in  1874  Mr.  Bompas  returned  to  England, 
where  on  May  3d  he  was  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Athabasca,  and  re¬ 
turned  that  same  year  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  This  took  him  from  the  Yukon, 
except  to  make  visitations,  hold  confirmacions,  etc. 

Thus  was  Mr.  McDonald  again  left  alone  with  his  unequal  task  until  1882, 
when  his  health  gave  way,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  writes  to  his 
friend  of  former  days,  Archdeacon  Kirkby,  thus  : 

“  I  have  done  very  little  active  work  during  the  past  year.  I  endeavored  to 
keep  up  the  Sunday  Services,  but  lately  have  had  to  give  up  one  of  them  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  and  suffering  that  followed.  But  I  am  thankful 
for  being  enabled  to  do  something  at  the  translations,  and  have  now  reached 
Rev.  ii.,  and  hope  to  complete  the  New  Testament  by  March.  A  careful  revis- 
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ion  of  the  whole  will  then  have  to  be  made.  Should  my  health  improve  I 
may  pass  next  winter  at  Naklukayit.  This  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
translating  the  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Indians  there.” 

Mr.  McDonald  has  now  left  the  district,  and  hopes  to  visit  England  to  super¬ 
intend  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament,  Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal  in  the 
Tukudh  language.  Portions  of  these  have  been  in  use  for  years,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  McDonald  will  be  spared  to  complete  the  translations.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Sim  was  added  to  the  corps  of  workers  in  the  fall  of  1882  and  settled 
at  the  Rampart  House.  Besides  these  Clergymen  there  are  native  Christian 
leaders  who  assisted  in  teaching.  One  of  these  in  the  spring  of  1882  went  on  a 
Mission  to  the  Nun-Kwitchin  and  Tsyck-Kwitchin,  250  miles  up  the  Yukon 
above  the  Fort,  where  he  found  all  the  people  anxious  to  learn,  and  left  books 
with  them.  Over  eighty  offered  themselves  for  Baptism,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  received  into  the  Church  by  Mr.  Sim  on  his  next  visit. 

There  are  over  1,600  members  of  the  Church  on  the  Yukon,  besides  those 
at  Fort  McPherson  and  La  Pierre  House.  This  is  the  result  of  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald’s  work  at  these  stations.  Mr.  Sim  is  now  in  charge  of  this  Mission  with 
his  band  of  native  leaders,  and  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca  about  every 
other  year. 

Here,  then,  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  is  the  field,  its  past  history 
and  its  present  condition  ;  a  few  Greek  Priests,  whose  congregations  are  de¬ 
creasing  by  removals  and  will  eventually  die  out  ;  eight  or  ten  Presbyterians, 
men  and  women,  who  confine  their  labors  to  Sitka  and  Fort  Wrangel,  and  have 
enough  to  do  there  ;  and  one  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  on  a  river 
2,500  miles  long,  whose  banks  from  end  to  end  are  his  parish ;  11,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Greek  Church,  700  or  800  Presbyterians  and  between  2,000  and 
3,000  Church  of  England  folk  familiar  with  her  Services  and  loving  her  ritual ; 
and  at  the  very  least  calculation  5,500  natives  that  might  be  reached  and  cared 
for,  and  should  be  cared  for,  by  our  Church.  No  Church  has  the  claim  upon 
the  Indians  there  that  the  Church  of  England  has,  but  she  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  do  work  that  belongs  to  us.  If  a  Bishop  and  four  Clergymen,  with  at  least 
$12,000  per  annum,  could  be  secured  for  Alaska,  and  these  men  could  get  into 
the  field  and  take  possession  before  luhiskey  settles  there  and  the  people  are 
demoralized  by  it,  there  might  be  a  work  done  among  these  Indians  equal  to 
that  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  as  short  a  time.  Here  is  a  chance  to  show 
the  people  of  America  that  the  Church  does  know  how  to  deal  with  the  In¬ 
dian  question.  There  will  be  a  clear  field  and  no  favor  for  several  years  to 
come.  A  fund  of  $15,000,  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1878  for  educational 
purposes,  but  never  called  for,  might  be  claimed  by  any  party  proving  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  their  works  that  they  meant  to  educate  the  people.  A  government  of 
some  sort,  military  perhaps,  will  soon  be  established.  Prospectors  after  every¬ 
thing  valuable  will  overrun  the  country  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  and  profitable  to 
do  so.  The  denominations  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
Missionary  prize  package  for  the  first  one  that  shall  open  it.  The  Church  of 
England  is  ready  and  anxious  to  make  over  her  work  entire  to  us.  Let  the 
House  of  Bishops,  the  General  Convention  and  the  whole  Church  look  into 
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this  matter,  and  for  once  determine  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  proper 
equipment.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  men  or  the  money,  and  even 
though  the  new  Bishop  should  have  “  no  Cathedral,  no  staff  of  Clergy  and  no 
endowment,”  he  could  have  a  good  support,  a  steam  yacht  and  a  dozen  dog 
teams,  and  with  these,  if  he  were  the  right  man  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he 
could  convert  that  world. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 


concerning  the 


DIFFICULTIES  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA,  IN  1885. 


In  1880  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  established  an  In¬ 
dustrial  school  for  native  boys  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  In  1882  a  girls’  depart¬ 
ment  was  added.  In  1884  it  was  made  a  contract  school  with  United 
States  Government,  and  the  facilities  for  industrial  training  increased.  It 
continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  usefulness  until  March,  1885,  when 
there  were  61  girls  and  42  boys  in  attendance.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  school  it  had  the  efficient  support  of  Captains  Glass,  Lull,  and  Beards- 
lee,  Lieutenants  Simonds,  Bolles,  and  other  officers  of  the  Navy  stationed 
in  Alaska  waters.  In  the  fall  of  1884  the  first  civil  officers  arrived  and  the 
law  was  extended  over  Alaska. 

As  the  securing  of  the  civil  government  was  largely  due  to  the  friends  of 
the  school,  (see  Appendix;  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882- 
’83,)  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  new  officials. 
Further,  the  native  races  compose  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  population  to 
be  cared  for,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  officers.  Still 
further,  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of  these 
people,  and  the  most  important  services  the  officers  could  render  the 
Government  and  the  country  was  to  throw  their  whole  official  influence 
in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  native  races  up  to  American  citizenship. 
Had  they  done  this — had  they  followed  the  example  of  the  naval  com¬ 
manders  that  had  preceded  them,  and  made  the  natives  feel  that  the 
officers  really  desired  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  school — 
all  of  the  native  schools  would  have  continued  to  make  progress  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 

But,  very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Governor  Kinkead,  (the  few 
weeks  he  spent  in  Alaska  of  the  year  he  was  governor,)  United  States 
Judge  Ward  McAllister,  Jr.,  United  States  Marshal  Hillyer,  and  Deputy 
Marshal  Sullivan  directly  or  indirectly  threw  their  influence  against  the 
schools,  and  the  native  parents  soon  learned  that  the  officers  did  not  care 
whether  they  sent  their  children  to  school  or  not.  The  most  open  opposi¬ 
tion,  however,  came  from  United  States  District  Attorney  E.  W.  Haskett. 

Mr.  Haskett  was  an  intemperate  man  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
saloons.  Incited  by  the  misrepresentation  and  cursing  of  the  missionaries 
which  he  daily  heard,  he  evidently  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
popular  thing  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  them.  His  first  effort  was 
to  revive  and  fan  the  old  race  prejudice  between  the  Russian  Creoles 
and  the  natives,  which  he  did  until  there  was  danger  of  bloodshed. 

Secretly  pushed  forward  by  others,  as  it  is  believed,  he  sought  to  disturb 
the  school  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land  upon  which  are  situated  the 
school  buildings  and  improvements. 

Following  the  precedent  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
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Oregon,  and  afterwards  that  of  Washington,  Congress  in  the  organic  act 
providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  enacted  as  follows: 

And  provided  also ,  That  the  land,  not  exceeding  640,  acres  at  an}7-  station  now 
occupied  as  missionary  stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the 
improvements  thereon  erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall  be  continued  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  several  religious  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  re¬ 
spectively  belong  until  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Haskett,  working  upon  the  race  prejudice  of  the  Russian  Creoles, 
made  them  believe  that  the  Government  was  giving  to  the  Indians  land 
that  their  children  would  some  day  need.  This  resulted  in  two  or  three 
so-called  “citizens’  meetings,”  mainly  composed  of  Creoles,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  to  Washington  protesting  against  the 
industrial  school  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  land  reserved  by  Congress 
for  it.  At  these  meetings  the  United  States  District  Attorney  was  the 
chief  speaker,  and  in  his  incendiary  harangues  assured  them  that  the  school 
had  no  right  to  the  land  where  its  buildings  are,  and  that  if  any  Russian 
wanted  any  of  the  land  claimed  by  the  school  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go 
and  occupy  it.  As  a  consequence  one  of  the  simple-minded  Creoles  went 
into  the  front  yard  of  the  school,  staked  out  the  corners  of  a  house,  and 
commenced  getting  out  the  foundations.  Several  others  were  preparing 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  necessitated  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fence  in  front  of  the 
school  grounds.  Upon  the  setting  of  the  posts,  Mr.  Haskett  encouraged 
the  Creoles  to  make  a  complaint  that  the  school  was  obstructing  a  public 
highway,  because  the  fence  was  not  30  feet  from  the  center  of  a  road  used 
as  a  public  highway,  but  which  has  no  legal  status  as  such.  The  fence 
was  the  same  distance  from  the  road  as  every  other  fence  on  it,  and  was 
built  in  uniformity  with  them.  Through  misrepresentations  to  the  court 
an  injunction  was  secured  against  all  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
school,  forbidding  the  completion  of  the  fence,  the  clearing  out  of  under¬ 
brush  and  grading  of  the  land,  construction  of  walks,  or  even  any  work 
upon  the  school  buildings  themselves. 

The  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Haskett  was  in  substance  as  follows  :  That, 
at  the  May  term  of  court,  the  temporary  injunction  should  be  made  per¬ 
petual,  and  an  order  be  procured  from  the  court  directing  the  removal  of 
the  school  buildings  within  a  given  time.  Upon  the  non-removal  of  the 
buildings,  they  were  to  be  taken  down  by  the  officers,  and  the  expense  of 
the  destruction  of  their  own  property  charged  against  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  temporary  injunction  : 

Complaint  of  Certain  Russian  Creoles  against  The  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion,  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  the  Injunction  of  Judge  Ward  McAllister, 
March  26th,  1885. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  in  and  for  the  District  of  Alaska. — Majr  term  1885. 

Nicholas  Schumakoff,  Elias  Bolshanan,  Peter  Chernoff, 

Alexander  Bourdoorkofsky,  Olympy  Meloskin,  and 
Dimitrius  Sipiagan 

against 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  John  G.  Brady,  and 
The  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society  of  New  York 
City,  a  Corporation,  Defendants. 

To  the  Honorable  Court  aforesaid ,  and  to  the 

Honorable  Judge  McAllister ,  sole  Judge  thereof : 

Part  1.  The  above-named  Nicholas  Shumakoff,  Alexander  Bourdoorkofsky, 
Elias  Bolshanan,  Olympy  Meloskin,  Peter  Chernoff,  and  Dimitrius  Sepiagan,  peti- 
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tioners  and  complainants  in  the  above  entitled  action,  represent  that  they  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Russian  Government,  dated  the  20th  da}^  of  June,  1867,  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Part  2.  That  the  above-named  defendants,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alonzo  E.  Austin, 
and  John  G.  Brady,  pretend  to  be  missionaries  and  agents  employed  by  the  other 
defendant,  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  cor¬ 
poration  incorporated,  as  plaintiffs  are  informed  and  believe,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  donations  from  the  people  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  distributing  the  same  among  the  so-called  missionaries 
wherever  they  may  be  within  the  borders  of  the  said  United  States  ;  the  true  style 
and  name  of  such  corporation  plaintiffs  do  not  know. 

Part  3.  That  said  defendants  have  located  upon  and  are  now  exercising  control 
of  a  part  of  the  original  town  site  of  New  Archangel,  or  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  locate  Indians  thereon,  unlawfully,  wrongfully,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  from  the  United  States  Government  a  grant  for  640  acres  of  land  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  defendants,  and,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  have  sur¬ 
veyed  and  laid  off*  and  staked  and  set  apart  boundary  lines  for  town  lots,  and  have 
had  and  procured  Indians  to  clear  off  and  cut  away  the  timber  located  thereon  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming  said  lots  as  the  property  of  said  Indians  or  defendants,  and 
thereby,  by  fraud,  false  and  fraudulent  representations  made  to  said  Indians,  and 
without  authority  from  the  United  States  or  in  conformity  with  the  laws  thereof, 
have  publicly  declared  and  threatened  to  establish  an  Indian  village  at  a  place  in 
said  town  site  never  at  no  time  heretofore  occupied  by  Indians  as  a  village  within 
the  memory  of  plaintiffs;  that  said  acts  are  not  at  the  instance  or  request  of  the  In¬ 
dians  located  at  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  aforesaid. 

That  the  Indian  village  is  now  situate  at  the  west  part  of  the  town  site  of  Sitka,  or 
New  Archangel,  and  the  Indians  have  during  the  winter  of  1884  and  1885  erected 
within  their  said  village  last  above  named  from  thirty  to  fifty  new,  good,  substantial 
frame  buildings  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  and  are  occupying  and  living  in  the 
same,  and  are  preparing  and  erecting  more  buildings  with  their  own  money  and 
labor  without  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  legacies,  donations  or  con¬ 
tributions  from  missionary  or  other  societies,  or  anjr  other  persons  or  corporations 
whatsoever;  and  said  defendants  are  now  attempting  by  fraud,  false  and  fraudulent 
representations  and  false  promises,  tokens,  and  devices  with  intent  to  cheat,  wrong 
and  defraud  said  Indians,  the  plaintiff's  and  the  residents  of  said  Sitka,  or  New  Arch¬ 
angel,  to  erect  and  establish  said  Indian  village  at  the  east  and  central  part  of  said 
town  site  aforesaid,  and  in  this  manner  placing  said  Indian  dwelling  on  each  side 
of  petitioners  and  the  Russian-American  and  other  white  residents  and  the  business 
part  of  said  town  site,  wherein  are  situate  the  stores,  shops,  Government  buildings, 
barracks,  offices  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  Russian  Greek  church’s  parsonage, 
common  school  house,  and  private  dwelling  houses  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Part  4.  That  the  said  town  site  has  been  designated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  capital  and  seat  of  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and 
the  defendants  as  above  plead  are  taking  control  of  and  converting  to  their  own  use 
all  of  the  outlaying  space  or  commons  which  are  suitable  for  the  erection  of  proper 
public  buildings  or  residences  or  business  sites  for  the  citizens  or  residents  of  said 
town  aforesaid,  at  such  seat  of  Government  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said  acts, 
doings,  pretenses,  and  representations  are  frauds  with  or  on  said  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  impositions  upon  petitioners  and  other  residents  of  Sitka.  If  defendants  are 
permitted  to  continue  in  their  unlawful  course,  as  herein  set  forth,  the  petitioners 
and  residents  of  said  town  aforesaid  would  suffer  irreparable  loss  and  be  greatly 
damaged  in  the  value  of  their  own  property,  real  and  personal,  now  situate  within 
said  town  site  aforesaid. 

Road. 

Part  5.  That  there  are  situate  on  said  town  site  a  road  made  of  rock  and  gravel, 
recognized  as  McAdam,  erected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Russians,  the  ancestors 
and  predecessors  of  complainants,  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  latterly  improved  by 
the  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors  as  members  of  the  United  States  army  and 
navy. 

That  from  the  Russian  road  heretofore  plead  to  Indian  River  are  three  other 
roads  and  two  bridges  across  Indian  River,  erected  by  United  States  military  and 
naval  authorities,  all  of  which  roads,  trails,  and  bridges  are  in  continual  use  for 
wood  roads,  a  public  walk,  park,  and  places  of  public  resort  by  the  resident  and  the 
United  States  officers  stationed  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  tourist  and  visitor 
to  our  town  and  territory. 
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Cranberry  Patch. 

That  there  is  located  on  said  town  site  a  cranberry  marsh  which  is  of  great  value 
to  the  natives  and  Indians,  and  defendants  are  attempting  to  appropriate  the  same 
to  their  own  use  and  benefit  for  the  profit  they  may  realize  from  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  fruit  grown  on  said  town  site. 

Cemetery. 

And  that  there  is  situated  on  said  town  site  a  cemetery  wherein  are  buried  soldiers 
and  sailors  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  citizens  of 
the  said  United  States  and  civil  officers  of  the  same. 

That  defendants  have  erected  buildings  on  the  road  leading  to  said  cemetery, 
and  are  now  attempting  to  nse  said  cemetery  as  a  mission  station  by  closing  all  access 
thereto. 

That  on  the  town  site  heretofore  plead,  the  United  States  naval  and  military  au¬ 
thorities  have  cleared,  cut  off,  and  removed  therefrom  the  timber,  and  improved  the 
same  at  great  trouble  and  expense  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  resident  within  the  said  town  site  of  New  Archangel,  or 
Sitka,  and  for  the  use  of  said  cemetery  heretofore  plead  in  the  aggregate  about  200 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  improvements,  generally  and  severally,  the  defendants 
are  appropriating  to  their  own  use  and  benefit  by  force  of  arms  wrongfully  and 
without  right  in  law  or  equity. 

That  said  defendants  are  unlawfully  and  wrongfully,  and  with  unlawful,  illegal, 
malicious,  and  wicked  intent,  in  violation  of  law,  erecting  other  grades  or  strips  of 
ground  and  gravel  and  planks  for  their  own  use  and  benefit  inside  of  said  town  site. 

Part  6.  That  defendants  are  by  themselves  and  a  large  number  of  Indians  under 
their  control  maliciously  and  wickedly  and  with  intent  to  injure,  deface,  destroy, 
cut  down,  and  consume  the  timber  and  ornamental  trees  in  said  town  site  aforesaid, 
unlawfully  and  without  cause  of  any  kind,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

That  defendants  have  procured  Indians  to  go  upon  said  town  site  and  commit 
acts  of  unlawful  waste  and  trespass. 

That  said  defendants  have  wickedly  and  maliciously  obstructed  the  ancient  trail 
on  road-walk,  highway,  or  passage-way  made  by  the  Russians  and  Americans,  and 
used  b}^  said  Russians  and  their  descendants  from  80  years  ago  to  the  present  time 
by  erecting  a  long  line  of  posts  set  in  the  ground,  to  which  are  nailed  planks  and 
timbers  of  various  sizes  and  lengths  along  and  in  said  road,  and  the  ditch  or  drains 
for  the  use  of  the  said  trail,  road,  or  highway,  and  a  part  thereof  is  thereby  and 
therewith  obstructed  by  such  erections,  budded  and  made  in  an  unworkmanlike  man¬ 
ner,  such  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  said  walk,  street,  or  highway,  or  convenience 
of  the  same. 

That  the  said  street,  road,  highway,  or  thoroughfare  is  the  only  highway  or  pas¬ 
sage-way  from  the  main  business  portion  of  the  town  of  Sitka  to  Indian  River,  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  said  town  plat  regularly  surveyed  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  town  recorder  of  the  town  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
municipal  organization. 

That  said  stream  lias  its  source  or  head  in  the  mounatins  at  some  point  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Baranotf  Island  unknown  to  plaintiffs,  and  the  water  therein  is  fresh  and 
pure,  and  suitable  for  use  for  the  citizens  and  residents  of  Sitka,  and  the  only 
stream  of  water  from  which  such  water  can  be  procured  at  said  town  aforesaid,  and 
that  the  obstructions  so  erected  by  defendants  are  of  such  character  as  to  prevent 
the  free  use  of  said  roads  for  teams  to  haul  water  from  said  river  to  persons  desiring 
the  same  in  said  town  aforesaid. 

That  the  only  means  of  bringing  or  conveying  said  water  from  said  river  to  said 
town  is  by  animal  labor  in  wagons  or  carts  with  barrels  or  casks  therein  or  thereon. 

That  in  said  Indian  River  heretofore  mentioned  are  large  amounts  of  salmon,  trout 
and  other  fishes  of  various  kinds  used  by  the  residents  of  Sitka  for  food,  and  should 
defendants  be  permitted  to  control  the  lands  and  river  in  controversy  herein,  the 
residents  and  people  aforesaid  would  be  deprived  of  the  free  use  of  the  same. 

Part  7.  That  defendants  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Alonzo  E.  Austin  as  missionaries, 
and  John  G.  Brady  as  an  interested  person  and  party,  as  well  as  a  regular  United 
States  Commissioner,  an  office  created  by  Congress  in  an  act  approved  May  17,  1884, 
entitled  an  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  and  the  said  John  G.  Brady 
having  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  commissioned  as  provided  by  law,  entered 
into  a  wicked,  unlawful,  unholy,  wrongful  and  unwarrantable  conspiracy  to  perform 
the  acts,  matters  and  charges  set  out  in  this  complaint  for  the  writ  of  injunction. 
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That  defendants  herein  are  at  this  time  still  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  wicked 
and  unlawful  conspiracy,  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  complainants  and  other 
residents  of  said  town  interested  in  this  cause  of  action. 

Said  John  G.  Brady,  United  States  Commissioner,  as  a  magistrate,  ex  officio  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  probate  judge,  &c.,  &c.,  has  absolutely  refused  to  issue  writs  upon 
complainants  presented  to  him  in  behalf  of  persons,  citizens,  residents  and  officers 
of  the  United  States,  when  said  complaints  were  against  bis  co-defendants. 

That  all  of  said  defendants  have  made  threats  against  the  parties  interested  in  the 
ultimate  result  and  judgment  of  this  honorable  court. 

That  unless  defendants  are  restrained  from  establishing  and  maintaining  an  Indian 
village  at  the  east  part  of  said  town  there  will  be  Indians  on  all  sides  of  the  citizens 
and  residents  of  said  town  of  Sitka,  and  in  case  of  Indian  trouble  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  our  entire  population. 

That  said  defendants  herein  within  the  last  thirty  days  caused  serious  trouble  with 
the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  defendants  were  compelled  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  Marshal  and  Indian  police  in  the  District  of  Alaska  for  protection  from 
said  Indians,  and  are  liable,  and  plaintiffs  verily  believe  will  cause  more  trouble  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  entire  people  unless  restrained. 

That  the  shed  and  buildings  erected  on  the  road  extending  to  the  cemetery  here¬ 
tofore  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  the  posts  now  planted  in  the  old  Russian  road,  known 
and  designated  as  Lincoln  street,  in  the  records  of  said  town  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  are 
public  nuisances,  and  without  the  abatement  of  the  same  will  be  a  great  damage  and 
inconvenience  to  plaintiffs  and  residents  of  said  town  aforesaid. 

That  unless  said  defendants  are  restrained  and  stopped  from  proceeding  further 
in  the  erection  of  their  obstructions  to  roads,  and  destroying,  defacing  and  injuring 
the  propert}r  situate  within  said  town  site  of  Sitka,  that  defendants  will  erect  still 
more  and  other  dangerous  and  obnoxious  nuisances,  to  the  great  damage  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  said  town  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

That  plaintiffs  are  not  prejudiced  or  at  enmity  with  the  missionary  cause  when  ex¬ 
ercised  within  the  scope  of  missionary,  religious,  Christian  or  educational  purpose  in 
Alaska,  but  make  this  application  in  good  faitli  and  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  this 
our  complaint  in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  good  conscience. 

Plaintiffs  further  aver  that  this  application  is  made  in  their  own  behalf  and  in 
behalf  of  all  the  residents  of  said  town  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  the  resident  citizens  of 
the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska  who  severally  and  collectively  have  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Alaska  and  the  capital  of  said  Territory. 

Plaintiffs  further  aver  that  a  reasonable  attorney  fee  for  them  in  the  procurement 
of  a  final  judgment  and  decree  herein  for  their  attorney  would  be  $500,  which  should 
be  recovered  from  defendants. 

That  petitioners  are  without  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  make  this  application  in 
equity. 

That  application  for  the  writ  of  injunction  has  not  heretofore  been  made  and  re¬ 
fused  by  anjr  court  or  judge  in  reference  to  the  allegations  herein  plead,  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief  of  petitioners. 

That  plaintiffs  served  a  notice  in  legal  form  on  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  Mew  York  that  application  would  be  made  for  the  writ  of  injunction. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners,  complainants  and  plaintiffs  in  this  action,  would 
humbly  pray  the  court  for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  above- 
named  defendants,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  John  G.  Brady  and  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  city,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  all  the  persons  interested  therein  or  employed  by,  with,  or  for  the  same  directly 
or  indirectly,  including  all  their  teachers,  employees,  servants,  laborers,  Indians  and 
all  persons  with  whom  they  are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  associated  with,  both 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  from  performing  in  any  manner,  or  from  directly 
or  indirectly  any  or  either  of  the  following  acts  or  offenses,  to  wit :  Exercising  con¬ 
trol  on  anjr  part  of  the  town  site  of  New  Archangel,  or  Sitka,  District  and  Territory  of 
Alaska,  claimed  by  defendants  for  a  mission,  from  locating  Indians  thereon  or  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Indian  village  thereon. 

From  interfering  with  or  obstructing  either  or  all  roads  or  trails  thereon,  or  the 
cranberry  marsh  thereon,  or  the  cemetery  thereon  and  the  road  thereto,  or  erecting, 
continuing  or  maintaining  any  building  or  fence  or  nuisance  thereon. 

From  erecting,  digging,  or  continuing  other  grades  or  things  thereon. 

From  cutting,  defacing,  injuring,  disfiguring  or  mutilating  in  any  manner  any¬ 
thing  whatever  growing  thereon,  or  by  obstructing  or  continuing  posts  planted  on 
Lincoln  street,  or  Russian  road  thereon,  or  continuing  the  conspiracy  now  beino- 
enforced,  or  either  of  defendants  entering  into  other  conspiracies  of  the  same  or 
similar  characters. 
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From  endangering  the  lives  of  the  residents  of  Sitka  or  exciting  the  Indians  to  acts 
of  violence  or  lawlessness,  and  that  your  petitioners,  complainants  and  plaintiffs 
herein,  may  have  final  judgment  decreeing  said  injunction  perpetual  and  for  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  that  they  have  judgment  against  said  defendants  for  the  costs,  attor¬ 
neys1  fees,  disbursements  and  expenses,  and  for  such  other  and  further  relief  as  may 
be  decreed  by  your  honorable  court  just  and  equitable  in  the  premises. 

(Signed)  M.  P.  BERRY, 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 


United  States  of  America, 
District  of  Alaska, 


We,  Nicholas  Shumakoff,  Alexander  Bourdoorkofsy,  Elias  Bolshanan,  Olimpy 
Meloskin,  Peter  Chernoff,  and  Dimitrius  Sipiagan,  being  each  duly  sworn,  say  I  am 
one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  foregoing  cause  of  action ;  that  I  have  had  the  foregoing 
complaint  read  and  interpreted  to  me,  and  1  know  the  contents  thereof,  and  the 
statements  therein  contained  are  true,  as  I  am  informed  and  verily  believe. 

(Signed)  NICHOLAS  SHUMAKOFF, 

And  others  mentioned  as  Plaintiffs. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  March,  1885. 

ANDREW  T.  LEWIS, 

Clerk. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Alonzo  E.  Austin,  John  G.  Brady,  and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society 
of  New  York  City,  and  their  clerks,  attorneys,  agents,  superintendents,  ser¬ 
vants,  workmen,  and  all  other  eithers  in  their  employ  or  in  any  way  under  their 
authority  or  order,  Greeting : 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  in  the  District  Court  of  Alaska  that  de¬ 
fendants  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  John  G.  Brady,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  City  have  located  upon  and  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  certain  lands  situate  in  said  district  within  the  town  site  of  Sitka,  and 
described  without  legal  survey  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Commencing  at  the  east  corner  or  thereabout  of  the  lot  or  lots  claimed  by  N.  M. 
Haley  within  the  said  town  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  commencing  on  tide  bank  on  the 
Russian  road  in  Lincoln  street,  taking  the  beach  bordering  Sitka  Bay  at  the  point 
first  mentioned ;  thence  running  in  an  easterty  direction  to  the  mouth  or  debouch 
of  Indian  River  into  Sitka  Bay  ;  thence  taking  the  center  of  Indian  River  at  ebb¬ 
tide  mark  in  the  channel  of  said  river,  following  the  meanders  of  said  river  up  its 
stream  towards  its  head  or  source  in  the  mountains  to  a  point  generally  known  as 
the  Jeff.  C.  Davis  road  with  said  river;  thence  taking  on  the  north  side  of  said  road 
the  center  of  a  small  creek  that  empties  its  waters  into  the  said  Indian  River;  thence 
following  the  center  and  meanders  of  said  creek  up  and  to  the  top  of  the  divide  and 
over  the  same  until  the  said  line  intersects  the  ditch  erected,  dug,  and  formerly  used 
by  the  Russian  American  Company  as  a  waterway  ;  thence  along  the  banks  of  said 
ditch  until  intersected  by  the  northeasterly  corner  of  certain  lands  claimed  as  re¬ 
served  by  treaty  of  the  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Church ;  thence  back  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  compass  of  the  said  lands  unknown,  the  title  of  which  is  now  in  dis¬ 
pute,  have  cut  down  the  timber  of  said  lands,  have  created  obstructions,  to  wit, 
buildings  on  said  land,  have  obstructed  a  road  crossing  said  lands  and  leading  to  In¬ 
dian  River,  have  cut  down,  destroyed,  defaced,  and  mutilated  ornamental  trees 
standing  on  said  road  : 

Now,  therefore,  I  do  strictly  command  and  enjoin  you,  the  said  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Alonzo  E.  Austin,  John  G.  Brady,  and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York  City,  and  your  clerks,  attorneys,  agents,  superintendents,  servants, 
workmen,  and  all  others  either  in  your  employ  or  in  any  way  under  your  authority 
or  orders,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  which  may  fall  upon  you  and  each  of  you 
in  case  of  disobedience,  that  you  forthwith  and  until  further  order,  judgment,  and 
decree  of  this  court,  desist  from  exercising  control  over  those  certain  lands  the  title 
of  which  is  now  in  dispute,  cutting  down  the  timber  on  said  lands,  erecting  ob¬ 
structions,  to  wit,  buildings  on  said  lands,  obstructing  the  road  crossing  said  lands 
and  leading  to  the  National  Cemetery,  obstructing  the  road  crossing  said  lands  and 
leading  to  Indian  River,  cutting  or  destroying  or  mutilating  the  ornamental  trees 
bordering  on  said  road  substantially  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill  of  complaint. 

Witness  the  Honorable  Ward  McAllister,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
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Alaska,  and  the  seal  of  said  court  at  the  town  of  Sitka,  Territory  of  Alaska,  the 
26th  day  of  March,  1885. 

ANDREW  T.  LEWIS, 

Clerk. 

M.  P.  BERRY, 

Comp.  Solicitor. 

At  the  May  term  of  court  the  injunction  was  dissolved,  on  a  demurrer 
to  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  the  complainants  were  not  adjoining 
property  holders  and  had  no  legal  right  to  complain. 

The  same  result  would  have  been  reached  if  the  case  had  been  tried  on 
its  merits,  as  all  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  were  untrue. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1867,  Alaska  was  formally  turned  over  to  the 
United  States. 

In  anticipation  of  its  rapid  development  hundreds  of  men  flocked  there, 
particularly  from  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  attempted  to  lay 
out  a  town  site.  In  anticipation  of  a  great  city,  they  included  in  the  town 
site  many  square  miles  of  forests  and  swamps,  and  which  remain  forest  and 
swamp  to  the  present  day. 

Major-General  Rousseau,  U.  S.  A., -in  command  at  Sitka,  foreseeing 
this  effort  to  lay  out  a  town  site,  wrote  to  Washington  for  instructions. 

The  matter  was  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  leading  to 
the  following  correspondence  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  2 6th.  1867. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  24th  instant  in  relation  to  attempts 
of  American  citizens  to  acquire  preemption  rights  to  lands  at  Sitka,  in  the  newly 
acquired  Territory  of  Alaska,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  a  report  this  day  made  to  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  upon  the  subject  of  your  inquiries. 

Such  claims  and  settlements  are  not  only  without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Congress  applicable  to  the  public 
domain  secured  to  the  United  States  by  any  treaty  made  with  a  foreign  nation  ; 
and  if  deemed  necessary  and  advisable,  military  force  may  be  used  to  remove  the 
intruders. 

This  Department  has  no  officers  at  Sitka,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  “  Russian 
purchase,”  and  must  rely  on  the  State  Department  to  cause  the  necessary  orders  in 
the  premises  to  be  communicated  to  our  authorities  there. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  O.  IT.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Office,  October  2 6th,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  letter  of 
yesterday,  enclosing  a  communication  of  the  24th  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State,  by  which  the  Department  is  advised  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
attempting  to  make  claims  and  settlements  at  Sitka  within  the  “  Russian  purchase  ” 
under  the  town  site  and  preemption  laws,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  such 
settlements  are  illegal  and  contrary  to  law.  (See  Act  of  March  3d,  1807,  vol.  2,  p. 
445,  U.  S.  Statutes.) 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  the  organization 
of  land  districts  within  the  “  Russian  purchase  ”  and  the  extension  of  our  system  of 
urveys  over  the  same,  settlement  and  claims  under  the  town  site  and  preemption 
tws  are  unlawful  and  cannot  be  recognized  under  existing  laws. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  JOSEPH  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner . 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  October  28 th,  1867. 

General:  In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  organization 
of  land  districts  in  Alaska,  claims  of  preemption  and  settlements  are  not  only 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in  direct  violation  of  laws  applicable  to  the 
public  domain. 

Military  force  may  be  used  to  remove  intruders  if  necessary. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instruct  Major  General  Halleck  to  this  effect  by 
telegraph,  and  request  him  to  communicate  the  instruction  to  Major  General 
Rousseau  at  Sitka  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  SEWARD. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Before  the  above  decision  reached  Sitka,  the  people  had  commenced  a 
city  government,  with  a  mayor  and  common  council,  &c.,  &c.  They  had 
laid  out  (on  paper — no  attempt  even  was  made  to  grade  and  improve  their 
streets)  streets  and  alleys  through  the  woods  and  swamps,  trackless  then 
and  ever  since. 

As  their  town  site  claim  was  illegal,  their  city  government  soon  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  was  at  length  abandoned. 

For  over  twelve  years  past  there  has  been  no  vestige  of  it,  or  any  evi¬ 
dence,  except  on  paper,  that  it  ever  existed  or  was  needed.  The  United 
States  census  of  1880,  thirteen  years  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  gives 
the  total  white  population  of  Sitka  at  157.  At  present  time  the  number 
is  still  smaller,  independent  of  the  Creole  Russians. 

As  the  Department  of  the  Interior  decided  in  1867  that  Sitka  town 
site  claim  was  illegal,  of  course  there  is  no  legal  town  site,  and  we  could 
not  have  erected  our  buildings  on  “  the  original  town  site.” 

When  we  were  looking  around  for  a  location  for  the  Native  Industrial 
School,  we  were  urged  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  place,  the  Collector  of 
Customs  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  man-of-war 
stationed  there  at  the  time,  (the  collector  and  captain  being  the  only  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government,)  to  locate  where  we  are. 

In  selecting  the  location  we  went  outside  of  the  existing  village  and 
beyond  all  the  existing  fences  and  improvements,  on  ground  that  was  un¬ 
claimed  and  unimproved  woods  and  swamps,  and  expended  over  one 
thousand  dollars  in  removing  stumps,  ditching  the  swamp,  and  grading, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  sufficient  area  of  land  for  the  school  buildings. 

The  site  occupied  is  beyond  and  outside  of  the  village,  as  laid  down  on 
the  “United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey”  Map  of  Sitka  Harbor 
and  Approaches,  printed  by  the  Government  as  late  as  April,  1881. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867,  a  company  of  United  States 
troops  was  stationed  at  Sitka.  In  procuring  their  fuel  they  first  cut  the 
trees  accessible  from  the  beach'.  When  those  nearest  to  the  beach  were  gone, 
they  naturally  cut  those  adjoining,  all  the  time  penetrating  farther  into 
the  woods  and  farther  from  the  beach.  After  the  first  rise  of  ground  at 
the  beach  the  land  is  swampy,  and  in  order  to  get  out  the  fire-wood  the 
troops  made  a  temporary  corduroy  road.  The  farther  they  penetrated  the 
forest  for  wood  the  longer  the  road  grew,  until  when  the  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  in  1877  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  After  the  departure  of  the 
soldiers  the  road  was  practically  abandoned.  It  commences  on  the  beach 
and  abruptly  terminates  in  the  woods.  Its  commencement,  ending,  and 
whole  course  is  on  the  land  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  school. 

In  order  to  inclose  the  school  buildings  and  secure  better  discipline,  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  needed  to  fence  across  this  former  wood 
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road.  This  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  but  he  refrained  from  doing  so 
until  the  school  constructed  a  better  road  at  the  side  of  the  school  grounds 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  wood  road  through  them.  The  new  road 
is  better  and  more  convenient  to  the  village  than  the  old  one,  and  when 
extended  will  make  a  straight  street  from  the  beach  to  the  cemetery.  (See 
the  record  of  the  court  on  the  change  of  roads,  page  14.)  The  cemetery 
has  no  road  to  it,  but  is  reached  by  a  trail  through  a  swamp  from  the  wood 
road. 

Previous  to  the  American  occupation,  the  Russians  had  a  trail  along  the 
beach  from  the  village  to  Indian  River.  During  the  administration  of 
General  Davis,  Military  Commander,  this  trail  was  widened  out  into  a  road, 
and  no  effort  has  been  made  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  missionaries  to  ob¬ 
struct  it.  On  the  contrary,  they,  more  than  any  one  else,  are  interested 
in  its  preservation,  because  they  have  the  only  four-wheeled  wagon  in 
Sitka.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  there  is  not  a  single  horse  or  ox 
in  Sitka,  and  but  one  mule. 

Along  this  road,  in  front  of  the  school  property,  has  been  constructed  a 
neat  rustic  fence. 

As  to  monopolizing  the  cranberry  marshes,  that  would  be  impossible, 
for  they  are  found  everywhere  in  that  region. 

Further,  the  missionaries  have  no  desire  to  build  an  “  Indian  village  ;  ” 
but  they  do  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  encourage  the  educated  and 
trained  young  men  that  leave  the  industrial  school  to  erect  small  and  cheap 
but  neat  cottages  for  themselves.  Being  educated  out  of  and  away  from 
the  barbarous  customs  of  their  fathers,  they  are  naturally  unwilling  when 
they  leave  school  to  settle  down  in  the  old  way  in  the  native  village.  They 
are  ambitious  to  have  their  own  home,  live  in  a  civilized  way,  and  earn 
their  own  living,  like  other  energetic  young  men. 

Many  of  these  young  men  are  consistent  church  members,  and  will 
make  valuable  citizens. 

The  District  Attorney,  learning  that  we  expected  to  go  east  on  the  March 
steamer,  had  Mr.  W.  B.  Styles,1  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin  and  me,  subpoenaed 
as  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury  to  be  held  in  May,  in  order  to  annoy  us. 

As  I  expected  to  return  in  May,  I  was  proceeding  to  carry  out  my  plan 
of  departure,  when  the  District  Attorney  attempted  to  get  an  order  from 
the  court  restraining  my  leaving  the  country.  Failing  in  that  he  attempted 
to  raise  a  mob  and  take  me  from  the  steamer  by  force.  This  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  firmness  of  Secretary  Lewis,  acting  governor.  About  the 
time  and  after  my  departure  the  difficulties  of  the  school  culminated. 

Upon  the  nth  of  March,  the  United  States  monthly  mail  steamer  ar¬ 
rived,  bringing  an  Indian  woman  of  questionable  character,  who  claimed 
possession  of  one  of  the  girls  in  the  school.  The  girl  is  a  half-breed,  about 
12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  an  orphan.  She  is  a  good  English  scholar  and 
quite  attractive  in  her  personal  appearance.  The  woman  claimed  to  be  a 
relative,  (I  believe  a  cousin.)  She  had  no  papers  of  guardianship  or  any 
proof  to  support  her  claim  ;  nor  was  she  the  guardian  of  the  girl  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  Indian  customs.  The  white  father  had  left  his  illegitimate  child 
and  her  mother.  The  mother  died.  On  her  dying  bed,  as  I  was  informed 
and  believe,  she  gave  the  child  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  superintendent 
of  the  Girls’  School  and  Home  at  Fort  Wrangel,  to  bring  up  in  that 
school.  And  after  the  death  of  the  mother  the  child  was  taken  from  her 
mother’s  house  to  Mrs.  McFarland’s.  If  any  one  was  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child,  in  a  country  where,  at  the  time, 
there  was  no  law  applicable  to  such  a  case,  it  was  Mrs.  McFarland.  The 
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officers  of  the  school  very  properly  refused  to  let  the  child  go.  The  wom¬ 
an  then,  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  evil-disposed 
white  men,  took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  special  term  of  court  was 
held  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening.  •  The  officers  of  the  school  were  refused 
a  hearing,2  and  the  girl  was  given  into  the  custody  of  the  woman. 

Last  winter  an  Indian  sorcerer  and  his  wife  brought  their  daughter, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  placed  her  in  the  school  for  five  years.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  having  an  opportunity  of  selling  her  to  some  visit¬ 
ing  Indians,  they  came  and  asked  to  take  her  out  of  the  school.  This 
was  refused  by  the  superintendent.  They  then  offered  to  send  her  brother 
in  her  place.  The  superintendent  replied  that  he  would  take  the  boy  if 
they  wished,  but  would  retain  the  girl.  They  then  offered  him  $io  in 
money  if  he  would  let  the  girl  go.  Failing  to  procure  her,  they  hired  two 
Indians  to  steal  her.  These  men  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  near  by,  a 
week  before  they  were  discovered  and  captured.  While  these  events  were 
transpiring  the  first  girl  had  been  taken  from  the  school  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  same  white  men  as  in  the  first  case,  as¬ 
sisted  the  sorcerer  in  securing  a  writ,  and  the  girl  was  produced  in  court. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  judge  ruled — 

(1)  That  the  verbal  contract  of  the  Indian  parents  in  placing  their 
child  in  school  was  not  binding. 

(2)  That  as  a  white  man  cannot  make  a  contract  with  an  Indian,  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract  would  be  illegal. 

(3)  That  if  the  officers  of  the  school  attempted  to  restrain  the  children 
from  running  away  or  leaving  whenever  they  wished,  they  would  be  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Judge  Dawne,  who  succeeded  Mr.  McAllister  as  U.  S.  Judge  of  Alaska, 
upon  opening  his  court  took  an  early  opportunity  of  reversing  these  de¬ 
cisions,  and  decided  that  the  natives  of  Southeast  Alaska  were  not  Indians; 
that  they  could  make  contracts;  sue  and  be  sued,  and  do  whatever  any 
one  else  could  do  before  the  law. 

The  decisions  of  Judge  McAllister  left  the  officers  powerless  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline.  If  a  child  failed  in  his  lessons,  quarreled  with  his 
schoolmates,  neglected  his  work,  or  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  school, 
and  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct  him,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  sulkiness 
he  could  leave  the  school.  The  court  had  thrown  the  doors  wide  open, 
and  evil-disposed  men  took  special  pains  to  inform  the  natives  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  remove  their  children  from  the  school. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  about  that  time  one  of  the 
school  girls  died  of  pneumonia.  She  had  careful  nursing  and  every  needed 
attention,  even  to  the  medical  attendance  of  the  surgeon  on  the  United 
States  man-of-war,  the  Pinta.  After  the  burial  some  one  started  the  story 
that  the  matron  had  bewitched  the  girl  and  caused  her  death.  Soon  there 
was  an  excited  mob  at  the  school  clamoring  to  take  their  children  home 
lor  fear  the  matron  would  kill  them  also.  If  the  civil  officers  had  then 
used  their  influence  with  the  Indians  to  quiet  the  excitement  and  keep  the 
children  in  school,  they  would  have  succeeded,  and  both  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  been  thankful  after  it  was  all  over.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Marshal,  the  Interpreter,  and  especially  the  United  States  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  helped  the  matter  along,  so  that,  through  their  influence  and  the  su¬ 
perstitious  fear  of  the  Indians,  in  a  few  days  forty-seven  children  were 
taken  out  of  school  and  remanded  back  to  the  filth,  superstition,  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  vice  of  their  native  condition. 

Among  those  removed  from  the  school  was  a  girl  seventeen  years  of 


2.  See  testimony  of  A.  J.  Davis.  Appendix. 
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age  who  had  been  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  own  mother.  In  some 
way  she  had  escaped  and  found  both  an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  school, 
but  now  she  was  turned  loose  to  destruction. 

Another  girl,  of  fifteen,  and  her  sister  ten  years  of  age  had  been  picked 
up  on  the  beach  at  a  mining  camp.  They  were  without  friends  or  home, 
almost  without  clothing,  and  in  a  starving  condition.  Through  neglect 
and  cruel  treatment,  the  younger  one  was  almost  blind.  These  orphan 
sisters  were  taken  into  the  school,  fed,  clothed,  and  kindly  cared  for. 
Medical  attendance  was  provided  and  the  blind  one  restored  to  sight.  The 
sisters  were  making  fair  progress  when  the  break  came  and  they  were 
taken  in  charge  by  an  aunt.  The  elder  one  was  sent  into  prostitution,  and 
the  aunt  is  living  off  the  wages  of  the  child’s  shame.  The  younger  one,  in 
a  few  days,  escaped  from  her  relatives  and  returned  to  the  school.  When 
her  aunt  came  for  her  she  clung  to  one  of  the  lady  teachers  and  had  to  be 
taken  away  by  force.  Again  she  returned  to  the  school  and  again  was 
torn  away.  She  returned  the  third  time.  It  seemed  so  inhuman  and 
outrageous  to  force  the  poor  child  into  a  life  that  she  was  making  such 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  that  the  officers  of  the  school  refused  to  let  her 
relatives  have  her,  preferring  that,  if  she  must  be  taken  away,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  should  rest  upon  the  court. 

Another  girl,  of  fourteen,  when  about  to  be  sold  into  prostitution  for 
the  benefit  of  a  distant  relative,  escaped  from  her  grandmother,  who  was 
guarding  her,  and  came  to  the  school.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
court,  she,  too,  was  remanded  back  to  the  care  of  her  heathen  relatives, 
and  has  been  lost  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Another,  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  being  sold  into  prostitution  by  her 
stepmother  and  aunt.  The  two  women,  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the 
blood  money,  came  to  settle  the  dispute  before  Mr.  A.  T.  Lewis,  clerk  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  influence  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  the 
schools,  took  the  girl  from  her  unnatural  protectors,  and  placed  her  in 
the  school.  She,  too,  has  gone  back  to  her  former  abode  of  cruelty. 

Some  three  years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  tribe 
bound  her  with  a  rope.  A  stalwart  chief,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope, 
walked  in  advance,  dragging  the  child  after  him,  while  another  came  be¬ 
hind  holding  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  These  men  were  the  admiration 
of  the  tribe  for  their  bravery  in  holding  between  them  a  puny,  starved  girl 
of  ten.  She  was  rescued  by  Professor  Austin,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
school,  and  given  a  home.  During  the  troubles  she  was  returned  to  the 
tribe,  and  may  yet  be  tortured  to  death  as  a  witch . 

Another  was  the  slave  of  a  prominent  chief.  After  his  death  his  two 
widows  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  she  ran  away,  and  was  found  hid  under 
the  church.  She  was  taken  into  the  school  and  furnished  protection  and 
a  home.  A  man  that  married  one  of  the  widows  claimed  her  as  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  her,  but  in  vain.  But  now  that  the 
school  is  powerless  to  protect  the  orphan,  the  escaped  slave  and  the  help¬ 
less  child,  she  has  gone  out  from  under  its  care,  and  her  future  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Another,  to  prevent  being  married  to  her  stepfather  and  becoming  a 
plural  wife  with  her  own  mother,  ran  away  and  came  to  the  school.  For 
a  long  time  she  did  not  dare  visit  her  mother,  and  when  at  length  she  ven¬ 
tured  to  visit  home,  they  locked  her  up  in  a  room  to  keep  her.  After  some 
days  she  again  escaped  and  returned  to  the  school.  Now,  under  the  hos¬ 
tile  influences  that  surround  the  school,  she  has  been  led  away,  and  is 
living  a  life  of  sin  in  a  mining  camp. 

And  thus  also  among  the  boys. 
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One  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  twice  before  he  was  brought  to  the  school. 
Another  had  been  shot  as  a  slave  and  a  bullet  sent  crushing  through  his 
shoulder.  Another  had  been  tied  up  as  a  witch  and  kept  four  days  with¬ 
out  food,  when  he  was  rescued.  Another  when  born  was  about  to  be 
killed  by  his  parents  to  save  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  him.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  woman  took  pity  on  the  babe  and  removed  him  to  her  own  house. 
When  the  school  commenced  he  was  placed  in  it.  Many  others  had  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  school  through  trials  and  dangers.  They  were 
making  good  progress  in  books  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  advancing 
in  the  ways  of  civilization.  The  older  ones  were  looking  forward  to  the 
erection  of  American  homes  for  themselves,  when  the  break  came  and  the 
work  was  greatly  set  back. 

Nine  months  later,  when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  show  some  of  the 
results,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  writing  to  a  friend  in  the  East,  says  : 

u  *  *  *  This  very  week  one  of  the  girls,  who  ran  away  last  summer,  came  to 
ns  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  begging  ns  to  take  her  back  into  the  Home 
again,  but  she  has  led  such  a  wicked  life  since  she  left  us,  we  were  compelled  to 
refuse  her,  although  our  hearts  ached  for  her.  Florine,  a  beautiful  child,  is  in  her 
grave,  and  all  the  older  ones ,  so  far  as  we  know ,  have  gone  to  destruction.  I  am 
glad  that  the  guilt  of  this  crime  does  not  rest  on  my  soul.”  *  *  * 

From  March  to  May  was  a  series  of  petty  annoyances  by  the  officials. 
Children  were  encouraged  to  run  away  from  school,  and  parents  incited 
to  remove  their  children. 

Hearing  that  a  teacher  had  punished  a  child  in  school,  a  warrant  for 
assault  and  battery  was  made  out,  but  not  served. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  upon  one  occasion,  preaching  to  the  natives  upon 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  quoted  his  words:  “Oh  that  I  were  made  judge 
in  the  land,”  &c. ,  II  Samuel  15:4. 

This  was  reported  to  the  Judge.  Having  sent  for  the  District  Attorney 
they,  together,  searched  the  Statutes  for  authority  to  arrest  Mr.  Austin  for 
“  contempt  of  court.” 

In  May  was  opened  the  first  regular  term  of  court  ever  held  in  Alaska. 

On  the  grand  jury  were  placed  Russian  Creoles  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language.  When  the  attention  of  the  court  was  called 
to  it,  District  Attorney  Haskett  replied  that  he  could  make  them  under¬ 
stand  sufficient  for  his- purpose.  He  also  nominated  a  foreman  he  could 
use,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  and  the  foreman  were  overheard 
entering  into  a  combination  to  “go  for  Dr.  Jackson.” 

As  soon  as  the  case  could  be  reached  in  court  the  temporary  injunction 
against  the  Mission  property  was  dissolved. 

The  District  Attorney  then  bent  all  his  engeries  to  procure  indictments 
against  me.  The  grand  jury  were  plied  with  false  statements  and  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  law,  until  after  being  in  session  19  days,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  were  worried  into  finding  13  indictments,  five  of  which  were  against 
me.  On  the  five,  it  is  said,  that  the  jury  stood  12  to  n.  The  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  knew  so  little  law  that,  it  is  said,  not  one  of  the  13  indict¬ 
ments  was  drawn  up  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that  consequently  all  of  them 
could  have  been  thrown  out  of  court  on  a  demurrer. 

One  of  those  against  myself  was  for  writing  a  letter  to  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury,  which  I  had  a  right  to  do.  The  other  four  were  for  building 
fences,  walks,  and  other  improvements  for  the  school  upon  Government 
lands  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  purpose. 

Congress  forbade  the  “importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors”  in  Alaska.  And  yet  there  are  at  least  thirty  saloons  in  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  openly  sold,  and  the  District 
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Attorney  was  a  daily  customer.  The  lowest  kind  of  dance  houses  were 
in  full  blast  without  a  license,  native  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  were  frequently  outraged,  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  natives; 
but  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  had  no  time  to  bring  these  trivial  offenses 
before  the  grand  jury.  It  was  more  important  for  the  public  welfare  “to 
go  for  the  missionaries.” 

The  letter  written  to  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  was  as  follows: 

Sitka,  Alaska,  May  20,  1885. 

Mr.  Fuller,  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Dear  Sir  :  Learning  that  the  grand  jury  have  matters  before  them  pertaining 
to  myself,  I  ask  to  be  heard  before  they  come  to  a  decision. 

Believing  that  your  jury  are  honorable  men  desiring  to  hear  all  sides  before 
acting,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

SHELDON  JACKSON,. 

U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education. 

I  am  advised  that,  under  the  following  section  of  the  laws  of  Oregon 
(which,  as  far  as  applicable,  are  extended  over  Alaska),  I  had  a  clear 
legal  right  to  be  heard  before  the  grand  jury,  and  that  was  all  that  the 
letter  asked. 

Laws  of  Oregon  as  amended  in  1880,  Section  166,  page  28  provides: 

In  the  trial  of  or  examination  upon  all  indictments,  complaints,  information, 
and  other  proceedings  before  any  court,  magistrate,  jury,  Grand  Jury  or  other 
tribunal  against  persons  accused  or  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
offenses,  the  person  so  charged  or  accused  shall,  at  his  own  request,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  be  deemed  a  competent  witness,  the  credit  to  be  given  to  his  testimony  being- 
left  solely  to  the  jury  under  the  instructions  of  the  court,  or  to  the  discrimination 
of  the  magistrate,  grand  jury,  or  other  tribunal  before  which  such  testimony  may 
be  given. 

The  grand  jury  received  my  letter,  and  by  a  vote  invited  me  to  testify 
before  them,  which  I  did;  and  then  they  turned  around,  and  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Judge  McAllister,  indicted  me  for  writing  the  letter. 

When  it  reached  the  court,  however,  the  indictment  was  set  aside. 

The  four  indictments  for  obstructing  the  public  highways  were  set  for 
trial  at  the  November  term  of  court,  and  I  was  placed  under  $ 2000  bonds 
to  appear  for  trial. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  under  instructions  from.  Washington  to  establish 
certain  schools  to  commence  in  September,  I  went  aboard  the  mail  steamer 
with  school  desks  and  furniture  for  the  Government  school  at  Wrangell, 
and  with  charts,  maps,  &c.,  for  the  schools  at  Hoonah,  Haines,  Juneau, 
Wrangell  and  Jackson;  also  with  the  papers  and  instructions  necessary  to 
set  them  in  operation  early  in  September.  I  was  also  expecting  to  visit 
Killisnoo  and  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  school  there. 
Just  as  the  gang-plank  was  to  be  drawn  in  and  the  steamer  leave,  I  was 
arrested  by  Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  and  with  unnecessary  rudeness 
hustled  off  the  steamer,  locked  up  in  a  cell,  and  denied  even  an  empty 
box  to  sit  upon.  After  the  steamer  was  out  of  reach,  I  was  taken  before 
the  judge,  arrangements  made  for  increasing  my  bonds  to  $3200,  and  I 
was  set  free. 

As  we  have  only  one  mail  steamer  a  month,  they  accomplished  their 
purpose  in  detaining  me  at  Sitka. 

This  was  the  last  outrage  and  the  end  of  the  power  of  the  officials,  as 
the  next  mail  steamer  brought  their  successors. 

The  new  United  States  District  Attorney,  Col.  M.  D.  Ball,  gave  early 
attention  to  the  indictments  pending  against  me. 

b  inding  that  the  matter  on  which  the  four  indictments  for  obstructing 
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a  road  were  based  was  not,  under  the  laws  of  Oregon,  a  criminal  offense, 
nor  an  indictable  offense,  but  at  most  a  misdemeanor,  cognizable  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  finding  that-  the  obstruction  in  the  one  case 
was  purely  technical  and  in  the  others  an  alteration  of  the  road  which 
came  within  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  moved  that  they  be  set  aside. 

The  exact  grounds  on  which  the  indictments  were  set  aside  are  stated 
in  the  following  entry  on  the  records  of  the  court: 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

Alaska. 

At  a  term  thereof  begun  and  held  at  Sitka,  (May  Term)  on  the  5th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1885 — Present:  The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Dawne,  Judge, — the  following  order 
was  made  and  entered  of  record,  to  wit : 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  cf  Alaska. 

The  United  States  ) 

vs.  I  On  Indictment  for  Obstructing  Public  Road. 

Sheldon  Jackson.  J 

On  Indictments  Nos.  19,  20,  21. 

In  these  cases  the  indictments  are  set  aside  and  defendant’s  bail  exonerated  upon 
motion  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney  made  for  the  reason  that  the  indict¬ 
ments  are,  neither  of  them,  endorsed  “  A  True  Bill,*’  and  such  endorsement,  signed 
b}7  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  as  required  by  Sec.  6,  Ch.  7,  page  348,  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  Sec.  115,  Ch.  X.  page  355,  Criminal  Code  of  Oregon,  upon  Sec.  715,  Ch. 
X,  page  445,  of  which  said  indictments  are  founded,  and  which  omission  has  been 
held  by  the  court  as  sufficient  ground  for  dismissal  in  case  No.  18. 

And  the  District  Attorney  asks  to  have  it  spread  upon  the  record  that  he  will  not, 
of  his  own  motion,  nor  unless  required  to  act  upon  the  complaint  of  some  party  who 
shall  feel  aggrieved  b}7  the  alleged  obstruction,  take  further  action  in  the  premises — 
for  the  reasons — 

1st.  That  the  Code  of  Oregon,  Sec.  5,  Ch.  1,  page  461,  provides  in  express  terms 
that  offenses  defined  in  section  715  (under  which  these  indictments  are  found)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whose  authority  is  conferred  on 
United  States  Commissioners  in  this  District,  under  section  5  of  the  Organic  Act. 

2d.  That  the  known  and  well-defined  facts  which  constitute  the  alleged  offense  are 
not  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  would  warrant  a  conviction  by  atrial  jury — the  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  one  case  being  purely  technical,  and  not  supported  by  reason  for  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  others  an  alteration  having  been  made  which  comes  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Oregon  law,  (its  letter  not  being  capable  of  being  applied  for  want  of  county 
court  machinery,)  in  that  it  not  only  does  not  “  materially  increase  the  distance  to 
the  injury  of  the  public,”  but  in  fact  is  in  all  respects  “equal  to  the  old  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  travellers,”  and  will  be,  when  completed,  superior. 

Which  request  is  granted. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  J.  DAWNE, 

District  Judge. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  indictments  by  the  court,  and  the  removal  of  the 
offending  officials  by  the  President,  closed  the  persecutions  in  Alaska. 

The  opposition  was  then  transferred  to  Washington.  The  removed 
officials  and  their  friends  have  sent  repeated  misrepresentations  to  the  De¬ 
partments  and  used  the  public  press  to  blacken  my  character,  impeach  my 
credibility  and  belittle  the  efficiency  of  my  work,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  ex-officials. 

To  meet  these  misrepresentations  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  testi¬ 
monies  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  pamphlet. 
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A  Sworn  Statement  of  Facts  in  relation  to  the  Troubles  in  the  Native  Industrial  and. 
Training  School  at  Sitka ,  Alaska ,  in  1885,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Davis,  late  Super¬ 
intendent. 


On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1885,  I  arrived  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  at  once  assumed 
charge  of  the  Indian  school  as  its  superintendent. 

The  steamer  on  which  I  traveled  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Sitka  had  among  its 
passengers  an  Indian  woman  who  took  passage  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  From  all  that  I 
observed  while  on  board  the  steamer,  together  with  what  I  gathered  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  others  on  the  route,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  woman  to  be  of 
very  doubtful  character.  This  woman  claimed  to  be  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  young 
girls  in  the  Training  School,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Sitka  she  had  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  person  of  the  young  girl  in  question.  The  girl  was  taken 
before  Hon.  Ward  McAllister,  U.  S.  District  Judge.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  I  hastened  to  the  court.  This  was  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.  When  I  arrived  in 
the  court  room  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  almost  all  heard.  When  I  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  court  I  stated  that  I  was  now  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  desired  to  be  heard,  adding  that  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  while 
on  the  steamer  I  did  not  regard  the  woman  a  lit  person  to  whom  to  confide  a  young- 
girl.  The  court  refused  to  hear  me  further,  and  peremptorily  decided  that  the 
woman  could  take  the  girl,  which  she  did  accordingly,  and  left  on  the  steamer  early 
on  the  following  morning.  Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  given  me  to  secure 
counsel  or  make  a  defense.  Subsequent  events  did  not  change  my  opinion  of  the 
character  or  purpose  of  the  woman. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  this  and  a  subsequent  case  was  to  cause 
almost  one-half  of  the  children  to  run  away  from  the  school  and  to  prejudice  the  na¬ 
tives  against  placing  other  children  in  the  institution.  The  fate  of  many  of  the 
larger  girls  who  ran  away  may  be  inferred.  A  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the 
employes  of  the  school  states  : 

“■One  of  the  girls  who  ran  away  last  summer  came  up  to  the  house  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  and  begged  us  to  take  her  back  again.  She  had  lived  a  very 
wicked  life  since  leaving  the  Home,  so  with  aching  hearts  we  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
fuse  her.” 

I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  some  of  the  civil  officers  at  that  time  in  the 
Territory  were  inimical  to  the  school,  and  were  responsible  for  much  harm  done. 

My  connection  with  the  school  made  me  cognizant  of  much  that  Hon.  Sheldon 
Jackson  did  while  he  had  charge  of  the  institution,  and  while  I  was  in  the  Territory 
I  failed  to  see  any  disregard  on  his  part  of  the  lawful  rights  of  parents  and  citizens. 
His  zeal,  energy  and  thorough  devotion  to  the  work  are  to  be  commended.  He  was 
abused  and  persecuted  b}r  those  who  should  have  seconded  his  efforts,  and  many  acts 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  hinder  his  plan  a 

I  deem  it  due  to  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  above  facts  should  be  known  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  the  work  he  has  begun  and  continued  With  so  much 
efficiency  and  personal  sacrifice. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  DAVIS. 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  \ 

City  of  Harrisburg ,  /  SS‘ 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1886,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary 
public  residing  in  the  said  city,  A.  J.  Davis,  who,  having  been  duly  affirmed  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  deposeth  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement  arc  correct  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  DAVIS. 

Affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

[seal.]  (Signed)  J.  WESLEY  AWL, 

Notary  Public. 
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A  Sworn  Statement  of  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  N.,  concerning  the  persecution  of 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  by  Government  officials  in  Alaska. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  5,  1886. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  statement  published  in  the  edition  of  March 
1st,  New  York  ”  World,”  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Judge  McAllister,  which 
article  contains  also  a  tierce  attack  upon  the  reputation  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Educational  Agent  for  Alaska,  said  article  purporting  to  be  derived  from  the  papers 
in  the  case  as  filed  before  your  Committee,  I  desire  to  place  myself  on  record  as  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  falsity  of  much  therein  stated. 

As  a  naval  officer  on  duty  in  Alaskan  waters  in  1 881—4—5,  I  am  able  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  as  an  outsider  to  the  issues,  from  an  unbiased  standpoint. 

Up  to  the  time  the  civil  government  relieved  the  Navy  from  control  of  Alaskan 
affairs,  the  schools,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Jackson,  had  been  steadily  advancing  in 
scope  and  usefulness.  Not  very  shortly  after,  in  the  fall  of  1884,  various  members 
of  the  civil  government,  both  in  their  actions  and  in  their  conversations  with  me, 
showed  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Mission  Schools  and  their  teachers, 
not.  simply  against  Dr.  Jackson,  but  others.  One  went  so  far  as  to  say  ”  he  would 
break  them  up.” 

The  District  Attorney,  an  intemperate  man,  even  openly  by  words  incited  the 
Russians  and  Indians  to  overt  acts  of  violence  and  arson. 

The  course  of  Judge  McAllister  in  permitting  a  woman — not  the  mother  of  the 
child — to  take  the  child  away  from  the  school  where  its  parents  had  placed  it,  was 
the  opening  wedge  for  numbers  of  others  and  led  to  a  loss  of  almost  one-half  of  the 
scholars,  many  of  them  young  girls,  who  represented  to  their  parents  just  so  much 
coin  by  the  sale  of  their  virtue. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  Article  f4*  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  authorities 
being  afraid  to  uphold  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress.  (This  statement  was  made 
to  me  by  Judge  McAllister.) 

The  law  was  used  as  a  cover  to  screen  personal  animosities,  and  persistent  efforts 
were  made  to  cripple  and  demoralize  the  schools.  Finally  an  official  act  of  the  court, 
so  grossly  brutal  and  unjust,  was  perpetrated,!  that  the  Governor  and  Marshal,  who 
had  before  been  only  too  glad  to  throw  difficulties  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  way,  came  out 
openly  with  their  condemnation,  saying  that  “such  conduct  was  illegal  and  improper, 
passing  beyond  decency.” 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Jackson,  I  can  from  personal  knowledge  say  that  he  is  zealous 
and  earnest  in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  and  the  educational  interests 
of  Alaska,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  have  found  him  truthful  and  honest,  in  fact  an  earnest,  hardworking,  faithful, 
Christian  man.  These  virtues  being  the  antithesis  of  Alaskan  ideas,  naturally  have 
produced  bitter  foes. 

Very  respectfully,  (Signed)  T.  DIN  BOLLES, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy ,  late  Executive  Officer  U.  S.  S.  Pinta. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1886. 

[seal.]  (Signed)  '  H.  J.  ENNIS, 

Notary  Public ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


Statement  of  Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  Presbyterian  Clergyman  at  Sitka<  Alaska. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  April  1,  1885. 

Dear  Friend  :  Your  kind  letter  reached  me  by  last  steamer  and  found  us  all  in 
great  trouble,  and  we  have  been  eating  the  bread  of  affliction  ever  since. 

I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen  in  my  hand  to-day. 

The  civil  government  of  Alaska,  from  which  we  hoped  so  much,  has  inaugurated 
its  reign  by  practically  breaking  up  our  Mission.  Dr.  Jackson  left  for  Washington 
by  last  steamer,  and  1  suppose  you  will  hear  through  him  some  account  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  troubles,  but  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  how  far  they  have  gone. 
We  had  then  over  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  our  Home.  To-dav  we  have  less  than 
fifty,  and  before  the  steamer  arrives  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  twenty,  and  it  may 
be  we  shall  have  to  suspend  entirely. 


*  Prohibiting  intoxicating  liquors. 

tThe  illegal  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jackson. 
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You  will  wonder  how  this  can  be  possible.  The  night  Dr.  Jackson  left  the  Judge 
issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  nine  o’clock  p.  M.  and  took  one  of  our  girls, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  turned  her  over  to  a  cousin,  a  vile 
woman,  who  came  up  on  the  steamer  from  Victoria  and  carried  her  away  with  her. 
Soon  after  this  an  Indian  doctor’s  girl  was  taken  away  from  the  Home  in  the  same 
way,  although  her  parents  brought  her  to  us  not  two  months  before,  and  put  her  in 
the  Home  for  five  years,  as  we  proved  by  the  matron  and  our  interpreter.  The  Judge 
decides  that  a  verbal  contract  is  not  binding,  and  that  a  white  man  has  no  right  to 
make  a  contract  of  any  kind  with  an  Indian. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  are  opposed  to  us,  with 
two  exceptions — be  it  said  to  their  praise — Mr.  Lewis,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  is 
a  true  friend,  I  think,  and  Hon.  J.  G.  Brady,  U.  S.  Commissioner.  The  District 
Attorney  is  a  notorious  drunkard.  He  applied  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady,  (who  was  the 
first  missionary  to  Sitka,)  United  States  Commissioner,  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  me 
for  punishing  one  of  the  boys,  but  he  would  not  grant  it.  The  parents  of  the  boy 
tried  to  get  him  away,  but  he  would  not  go,  although  he  is  not  over  ten  years  of  age. 

The  Judge  has  granted  an  injunction,  restraining  us  from  building  or  making  any 
improvements  on  our  lands,  &c. 

The  civil  authorities  employ  a  Russian  interpreter,  and  they  have  three  native 
policemen  who  are  paid  by  them.  I  think  these  facts  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  situation. 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago  I  preached  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  quoted  his  words, 
“  Oh,  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,”  &c.;.  II  Samuel.  Some  one  told  the  Judge 
and  Marshal  that  I  said  they  were  hypocrites,  liars,  &c.,  and  I  hear  they  were  furious 
and  were  going  to  arrest  me  at  once,  but  found  they  were  mistaken.  I  could  not 
understand  the  matter  until  I  happened  to  think  of  the  scripture  quoted.  Do  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  I  am  in  the  guard  house.  I  do  not  feel  I  deserve  such  honor 
for  the  Master,  but  I  am  ready  to  go  if  He  wills. 

What  we  need  is  to  have  the  present  Judge,  District  Attorney  and  Marshal  re¬ 
moved  at  once;  and  if  we  cannot  have  Christian  men  in  their  places,  do  let  us  have 
moral,  sober  men  at  least.  Whiskey  is  plentiful;  dance  houses  abound;  but  it 
seems  that  about  the  only  thing  the  present  Government  can  find  to  do  is  to  break 
up  a  flourishing  Indian  school. 

There  is  danger  that  this  trouble  will  reach  all  our  mission  stations  in  Alaska,  and 
there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  missionaries  may  be  killed  by  Indians,  who  will  hear 
the  most  exaggerated  account  of  our  troubles. 

Sincerely  yours,  ALONZO  E.  AUSTIN. 


Affidavit  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  the  first  resident  Protestant  Mis- 

siojiary  in  A /as  ha. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  Broome , 


On  this  the  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1886,  before  me,  William  B.  Edwards,  county 
judge  of  the  said  county  of  Broome,  personally  appeared  Mrs.  Anna  R.  McFarland, 
who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  : 

That  she  is  a  resident  of  Sitka,  in  Alaska,  where  her  occupation  is  that  of  a  teacher 
in  the  employ  of  the  “Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  United  States 
of  America.” 

That  she  is  temporarily  visiting  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  interest  of  the  schools 
in  Alaska  of  which  she  has  charge. 

That  she  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  general 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  having  been  intimately  associated  with  him  in  mission 
work  for  more  than  six  years  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  con¬ 
tinuously  in  Alaska. 

That  she  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  honesty,  veracity,  integrity,  and  up¬ 
rightness  of  the  said  Jackson,  and  that  she  has  always  found  him  to  be,  and  that 
she  believes  him  to  be,  an  earnest,  conscientious  Christian  gentleman. 

That  she  has  read  the  article  in  the  Neio  York  World  of  March  1st,  A.  D.  1886, 
entitled  “Mr.  Ward  McAllister’s  Son.”  and  that  in  so  far  as  regards  the  charges 
therein  made  against  the  character  of  the  said  Jackson  she  knows  them  to  be  false 
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and  utterly  without  foundation,  and  she  believes  them  to  have  been  made  maliciously 
and  from  personal  animosity  and  spite. 

ANNA  R.  MCFARLAND. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  March  12th,  1886. 

[seal.]  W.  B.  EDWARDS, 

County  Judge  of  Broome  County. 


State  of  New  York,  \ 

Broome  County ,  Clerk'1  s  Office,  j  ss' 

I,  Chas.  F.  Tupper,  clerk  of  the  county  of  Broome,  of  the  county  court  of  said 
county,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  being  courts  of  record,  having  a  common 
seal,  do  certif}r  that  Hon.  W.  B.  Edwards,  who  hath  signed  his  name  to  the  foregoing 
affidavit,  was  at  the  time  of  so  doing  county  judge  of  the  county  of  Broome  in  and 
for  said  county  and  State,  duly  sworn,  and  authorized  to  take  the  same  ;  that  all  his 
official  acts  are  entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit,  and  that  his  signature  thereunto  is 
genuine. 

'  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
county  and  courts,  at  the  city  of  Binghamton,  this  12th  day  of  March,  1886. 

[seal.]  CHAS.  F.  TUPPER,  Clerk. 


Sworn  Statement  of  I?er.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  of  Haines ,  Alaska.  The  effect  of 
the  misrule  of  the  Government  Officials  wpon  a  Tribe  200  miles  distant. 

Threatened  Massacre  of  the  Mission  Family. 

In  1881  I  and  my  family  located  as  missionaries  among  the  Chilcat  people  at 
Haines,  200  miles  north  of  Sitka. 

When  the  troubles  commenced  at  Sitka  we  and  a  lady  associated  with  us  were  the 
only  white  people  at  our  station.  News  of  the  troubles  spread  rapidly  from  tribe 
to  tribe.  When  the  word  readied  our  people  that  “  the  new  white  men  ”  (Govern¬ 
ment  officials)  said  the  teachers  were  “  no  good,”  that  they  maltreated  the  children 
under  their  care,  k‘  starved,  beat,  and  witched  them  to  death,”  it  was  believed.  Our 
people  became  insolent  and  unteachable,  suspicious  and  contemptuous  toward  us. 

The  children  in  our  school  home,  through  their  affection  for  us  personally,  could 
not  be  induced  by  all  the  arts  of  their  friends  to  leave  us,  and  were  happily  saved 
from  forcible  removal  by  the  firm  and  decided  stand  which  we  took  to  shield  them. 

Hoochinoo  making  became  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  mission  open 
and  fashionable.  Men,  women  and  children  were  drunk.  Children  of  the  village 
were  prohibited  by  their  people  from  attending  the  day  school,  and  finally  the  lives 
of  our  two  babes  were  by  the  tribe  ordered  to  be  taken  as  pajmient  for  the  life  of  a 
chief’s  daughter,  who,  while  in  the  training  school  at  Sitka,  had  died  of  pneumonia. 
She  had  every  attention  that  careful  nursing  could  give  her,  including  the  services 
of  the  surgeon  from  the  United  States  ship  Pinta. 

So  hindered  was  our  work  by  this  attitude  of  the  people,  directly  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  Government  misrule  at  Sitka,  that  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the 
mission  work  at  Haines. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  has  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Jackson,  first  to  enter  the  lists 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska;  his  unchanging  course  has 
been  one  of  unflinching  endeavor,  through  difficulties,  opposition  and  calumny,  to¬ 
ward  the  best  good  of  the  Territory  and  the  elevation  of  its  people. 

During  our  nearly  five  years’  intimate  connection  with  him  in  Alaska,  we  have 
never  known  his  zeal  to  flag,  even  under  a  steady  ten  hours  a  day  work  in  the  rain, 
on  school  premises.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  servant  of  the  Government, 
as  agent  of  education,  we  believe  that  he  has  been  no  less  faithful,  and  that  he  has 
been  honest,  efficient,  and  trustworthy. 

EUGENE  S.  WILLARD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1886. 

JOHN  N.  OLIVER, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  D.  C. 


[SEAL.] 
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The  Hon.  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  makes  him  responsible  for  his  selections,  in  an  official  communication  to  the 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  9th,  1885,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  says  :  * 

“  *  *  *  In  looking  for  the  proper  person  to  become  such  agent  I  find  no  one 
either  so  well  qualified  or  so  strongly  recommended  as  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  He 
has  repeatedly  visited  considerable  portions  of  the  country  and  written  a  book  which 
is  a  popular  source  of  information  in  regard  to  its  people  and  their  progress,  and  led 
the  way  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools  at  present  taught  in  the  Territory,  and  is 
now  their  superintendent.  He  was  unanimously  recommended  for  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  by  all  of  the  private  organizations  some  time  since 
aiming  to  promote  education  in  Alaska,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  prominent 
men.  I  have  known  Mr.  Jackson  thoroughly  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
He  is  a  Christian  gentleman  of  excellent  ability,  great  energy,  and,  I  believe, 
specially  fitted  to  carry  through  successfully  the  plan  of  establishing  schools  in  that 
far-off  country.” 


Again,  in  a  reply  to  a  communication  concerning  the  troubles  in  Alaska,  General 
Eaton  writes  in  vindication  of  Dr.  Jackson  as  follows  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  24 th,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  given  these  matters  careful  consideration  and  wouldjremark  as  follows  : 

(a)  First,  respecting  Dr.  Jackson’s  qualifications  as  General  Agent  of  Education 
in  Alaska.  He  is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  all  who  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  good 
ability  and  great  energy,  and  of  thoroughly  upright  character.  He  has  had  a  course 
of  instruction  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  of  Mew  York,  and  the  training  of 
one  of  her  theological  seminaries.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  speaker  and  writer ; 
indeed,  there  is  indefinite  evidence  of  his  literary  qualifications.  Personally  I  have 
known  him  for  a  number  of  }rears,  especially  in  connection  with  his  interest  and 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  territories,  and  more  recently  in  Alaska. 
In  all  my  intercourse  with  him  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  lead  me  to  doubt  his 
qualifications  for  the  duties  assigned  him,  but  I  have  seen  much  to  convince  me  of 
his  fitness  for  them.  In  addition  to  his  ability,  his  culture  and  large  experience,  I 
have  known  of  his  special  interest  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  I  believe  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  make  the  condition  of  that  Territory  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  create  the  sentiment  out  of  which  has  come  the 
legislation  establishing  a  government  for  that  neglected  country.  He  lias  urged  the 
subject  in  the  columns  of  many  newspapers  and  spoken  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
great  cities  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  before  various  educational  organi¬ 
zations,  local  and  national. 

In  his  conferences  with  me  he  has  shown  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  Alaska  should  not  be  exclusively  in  letters,  but  specially  adapted  to  the 
people  in  their  environment,  and  fitted  to  prepare  them  most  speedily  to  improve 
their  condition,  to  make  them  intelligent,  virtuous,  industrious,  and  skillful  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  various  avocations  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  each  other 
and  as  citizens  of  the  country  now  responsible  for  their  government.  He  has  been 
specially  efficient  in  establishing  mission  schools  in  that  far-off  country  by  the  aid 
of  his  own  church.  He  has  been  the  agent  in  seeking  the  co-operation  of  various 
other  denominational  agencies  of  education  and  has  had  their  hearty  approval  and 
assurance  of  co-operation.  In  addition,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  that  there  is  an 
indefinite  number  of  those  who  know  Dr.  Jackson  who  fully  concur  in  the  opinion 
I  have  stated.  I  find  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  embracing  educators  of  various  religious  denominations  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  among  the  resolutions  unanimously  passed  the  following : 

“Education  in  Alaska. 

“  Resolved ,  That  this  association  rejoices  to  know  that  Congress  has  provided  for 
schooling  the  children  pf  Alaska,  and  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  designated 
as  agent  to  organize  these  schools.  We  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  as  he  is 
for  this  distant  and  difficult  task,  and  we  send  him  our  heartiest  greeting's. 

(Signed)  “F.  Louis  Soldan,  President. 

“W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary .” 


*  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  85,  49th  Congress,  1st  Session. 


Second.  The  grand  jury  on  the  subject  of  education  observes  : 

We  recognize  the  long  established  policy  of  our  government  to  encourage  schools 
and  educational  facilities,  and  would  say  that  our  Russian  citizens  are  as  a  class 
poor  and  unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens,  and  that 
non-sectarian  schools,  by  fair,  honest,  and  upright  persons,  not  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  any  sect  or  creed,  should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  Territory.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  opinion  of  the  grand  jury  has  reference  only  to  the 
white  children  of  Alaska  Territory,  which,  according  to  the  Census  Report  of  1880, 
had  only  430  whites  in  a  total  population  of  33,426,  or,  if  the  proportion  should  hold 
true  there  as  it  does  often  in  other  localities,  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  may  be 
reckoned  of  school  age,  their  consideration  had  reference  only  to  the  white  school 
population  of  only  86  out  of  a  total  school  population  of  6,68o. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  they  were  unmindful  of  the  law  under  which  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  organized,  and  under  which  they  were  acting,  which  provides  in  Sec¬ 
tion  13 — 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without  reference  to 
race.” 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  white  children  are  mainly  centered  at  a  few 
points.  On  this  point  I  should  also  observe  that  Dr.  Jackson,  the  General  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska,  in  order  to  avoid  any  race  difficulty  that  might  possibly 
arise,  recommended  that  there  should  be  at  each  Sitka  and  Juneau  two  schools,  and 
thus  any  race  irritation  avoided. 

Moreover,  the  teachers  supplied  to  open  the  schools  at  Sitka  and  Juneau  were  not 
of  Dr.  Jackson’s  own  religious  denomination,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  charge  that  he  was  imposing  his  own  sectarian  views  upon  the  schools 
which  he  was  organizing.  I  have  hoped  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
refer  these  data  to  Sitka  and  obtain  further  explanations. 

Meantime,  Professor  Davis,  whom  I  have  known  as  a  correspondent  of  this  office, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  has  resided  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Sitka,  a  man,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  highest  character  and  of  excellent  ability  to  judge  of  the  facts, 
assures  me  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  fitness  and  efficiency  as  General  Agent  for  Education 
there. 

Professor  Dali,  an  eminent  scientist,  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in  explor¬ 
ing  Alaska,  who  prepared  the  first  elaborate  volume  in  English  on  that  country, 
and  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  material  for  the  maps  of 
Alaska  published  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  who  is  constantly  observing  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Alaska,  expresses  to  me  his  regret  that  this  opposition  to  schools 
has  been  stirred  up  in  Sitka,  and  says  that  he  believes  that  it  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  against  Dr.  Jackson  because  of  the  ability,  fidelity,  and  energy  with  which 
he  has  sought  to  serye  the  purposes  of  the  Government  there,  and  his  sharpness 
and  persistence  in  exposing  the  misconduct  of  those  who  would  impose  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  natives.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  Dr.  Jackson’s  actions  and 
statements  have  been  wholly  in  accord  with  those  statements  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  country,  upon  which  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  felt  called  upon  to  supply  new  officers  to  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  civil  positions  in  that  country,  especially  those  located  at  Sitka.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  trouble  and  unpleasant  feeling  represented  in  these  papers 
herewith  returned,  is  limited  to  Sitka,  and  that  Sitka  is  only  a  single  point  in  the 
vast  country  in  which  the  General  Agent  of  Education  is  expected  to  operate,  and 
that  no  one,  aside  from  Dr.  Jackson,  appears,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  have  shown  any 
such  knowledge  or  capacity  or  fitness  for  undertaking  the  difficult  work  outside  of 
Sitka  as  he  has. 

(b)  In  regard  to  the  indictments  found  against  Dr.  Jackson  by  the  grand  jury,  it 
is  difficult  to  write  without  more  definite  knowledge.  From  Professor  Davis,  who 
was  at  Sitka  at  the  time  of  the  efforts  to  procure  indictments  against  Dr.  Jackson, 
I  learn  that  the  first  indictment  was  for  writing  a  letter  to  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
facts,  as  Professor  Davis  understood  them,  were  that  the  grand  jury  was  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  indicting  Dr.  Jackson,  and  he  (the  Doctor)  asked  by  letter,  in 
accordance  with  their  rules,  that  he  be  allowed  to  be  heard  personally,  and,  as 
Professor  Davis  understood,  they  heard  him  personally,  and  rejected'  the  pro¬ 
posed  indictment,  but  indicted  him  for  writing  the  letter. 

The  other  indictments,  ostensibly  for  obstructing  the  highway,  Prof.  Davis  as¬ 
sured  me  were  connected  with  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Indian  Training 
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School.  These  buildings  were  erected  on  two  sides  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Davis”  road,  and  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school  and  protect 
the  health  of  the  pupils  a  covered  way  was  built  over  the  road  between  the  two 
buildings,  and  as  I  understood  Prof.  Davis,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  in  no  sense 
any  obstruction  of  the  road  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  the  covered  way  or 
the  fences,  but  that  by  some  process  which  he  did  not  understand  five  indictments 
of  this  character  were  specified,  and  the  professor  assured  me  that  all  of  the  in¬ 
dictments  which  were  tried  before  he  left  were  dismissed.  He  believed  that  they 
were  all  frivolous  and  without  foundation,  and  that  they  would  be  so  decided  in 
due  time  by  the  court,  and  that  these  indictments  would  only  point  more  unmis¬ 
takably  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unwarrantable  spirit 
on  the  other  hand  which  has  been  attempting  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  I  am  confident  that  with  new,  competent, 
faithful,  public-spirited,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  officers,  a  new  and  desirable  order 
of  things  will  appear  in  place  of  these  troubles,  and  that  Dr.  Jackson  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  this  desirable  result.  All  of  which  is  respect¬ 
fully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  '  ‘  JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 


Again,  in  transmitting  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  Schools  in  Alaska, 
Gen.  Eaton  writes  :  * 

March  1,  1S86. 

To  the  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  called  for  in  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult.,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  of  February  15,  1886. 

In  forwarding  this  report,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  obeying  the  order  from  the 
Department  to  organize  the  common  schools  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Organic  Act  providing  a  form  of  Government  for  Alaska,  the  first  requisite,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  some  one  in  Alaska  possessed  of  the  ability,  education,  honestt^, 
devotion,  courage  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  comfort  and  himself  and  endure  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  undertaking  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  the  schools  ;  one 
who  should  not  only  understand  the  facts  in  the  condition  of  the  youth  to  be  taught, 
but  who  should  be  able  to  aid  in  securing  the  teachers  fit  for  the  work.  No  one,  to 
my  knowledge,  met  these  requirements  as  did  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  had  already 
spent  so  much  time  in  the  Territory,  and  who  had  studied  the  people  and  their  en¬ 
vironment  so  thorough^,  and  who  had  done  so  much  to  arouse  the  country  to  an 
effort  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Although  I  had  carefully  studied  Alaska  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  edu¬ 
cation  there,  and  had  endeavored  to  report  the  facts  as  I  found  them  with  the  same 
care  that  I  had  studied  and  reported  all  other  portions  of  the  country  since  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I  could  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  had  not  Dr. 
Jackson  accepted  the  place  of  General  Agent  of  Education  as  named  by  you.  With 
his  aid  I  believe  that  good  progress  has  been  made,  considering  the  distances  to  be 
travelled  and  the  lack  of  communication  and  the  other  obstacles  encountered.  Plans 
have  been  matured  ;  the  co-operation  of  benevolent  agencies  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
been  secured,  in  some  cases  greatly  increasing  the  amount  expended  and  the 
good  accomplished  ;  the  schools  have  been  started  upon  methods  and  principles 
specially  calculated  to  take  the  people  as  they  are,  on  their  soil,  in  their  climate,  and 
with  all  their  other  peculiar  surroundings  and  all  their  customs,  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  instruction  in  the  virtues  of  our  civilization  before  they  are  destroyed  by 
its  vices.  The  people  are  self-supporting  and  teachable,  and  never  should  be  set 
back  by  introducing  the  destructive  features  long  ago  admitted  into  our  policy  of 
treating  the  Indians,  and  now  found  at  once  so  obstructive  and  so  expensive  in  the 
present  efforts  for  their  wise  education.  Although  the  report  is  only  a  preliminary 
one — coming  in  the  first  few  months  of  progress — it  is  brought  as  nearly  as  possible 
down  to  date,  and  is  full  in  details  of  great  value. 

It  vvill  be  seen  that  I  have  not  thought  it  best,  with  the  smallness  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  already  made  for  the  work,  to  begin  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 


*  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  85,  49th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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but  in  my  opinion  there  is  now  in  hand  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  estimates 
and  to  proceed  to  erect  buildings.  These,  in  my  judgment,  with  the  school-house, 
should  include  a  residence  for  the  family  of  the  teacher. 

I  have  elsewhere  recommended  that  $50,000  should  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  1  have  many  evidences  that  the  schools  and 
the  general  agent  have  been  uniformly  favorably  received  by  the  Alaskans,  and 
that  the  only  opposition  has  originated  with  those  who  should  have  been  the  first 
and  most  constant  to  aid  him  and  his  work. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  add  that  I  have  felt  that  in  our  neglect  to 
fulfill  our  solemn  treaty  promises  with  the  Alaskans,  our  boasted  free  govern¬ 
ment  has  in  their  case  been  brought  into  unfavorable  comparison  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  of  autocratic  Russia,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  special  pleasure 
in  endeavoring  under  the  order  of  the  department  to  give  the  people  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  regions,  even  at  this  late  day,  the  benefit  of  our  common  schools  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  their  good  and  best  calculated  to  teach  them  our  ideas,  and  to 
introduce  among  them  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissioner. 

The  Church  and  Home,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May,  1885,  prints  the  following  let¬ 
ter  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Training  School,  Sitka, 
Alaska: 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Api'ild,  1885. 

Dear  Mr.  Chambers:  l  left  Harrisburg  on  February  13,  and  arrived  at  Sitka 
March  11,  being  two  days  less  than  a  month  on  the  way.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
matters  in  connection  with  the  Mission  and  the  Indian  Industrial  Home  in  a  disturbed 
condition.  Several  of  the  officials  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Territory  are  in 
open  hostility  toward  the  Mission  and  School,  and  have  succeeded  in  practically 
breaking  up  the  school  within  the  past  month.  They  stirred  up  the  Russian  resi¬ 
dents  against  us,  sowed  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians,  and  insti¬ 
tuted  petty  suits  to  annoy  us,  and  make  these  simple-minded  people  think  we  are 
violators  of  the  law.  First  they  took  away  from  us  by  legal  process  one  of  our 
brightest  and  most  attractive  girls,  who  was  given  to  Mrs.  McFarland  several  years 
ago  by  her  mother,  and  surrendered  her  to  a  woman  whose  character  in  the  past  has 
been  notoriously  bad,  and  we  presume  the  girl  is  now  leading  a  lewd  life*  though 
she  is  only  twelve  years  old.  Another  girl  was  next  taken  by  her  parents.  This 
was  a  signal  for  a  general  exodus,  and,  while  one  month  ago  we  had  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  home,  there  are  now  less  than  fifty  remaining.  The  Judge  has  decided 
that  any  person  can  come  and  take  away  from  us  any  child,  no  matter  what  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  entered  upon  with  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  that  the  person  so 
taking  the  child  need  not  be  a  relative  provided  the  child  is  willing  to  go.  With 
such  a  construction  of  the  law,  together  with  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  us  which 
now  pervades  the  community,  we  are  almost  powerless.  Years  of  self-denial  and 
laborious  devotion  by  our  missionaries  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  vain.  Of  course 
we  trust  this  condition  of  affairs  is  only  temporary,  but  the  loss  to  us  already  is  irrep¬ 
arable.  Children  who  had  been  in  the  homes  at  Sitka  and  Wrangle  for  several 
years  and  were  well  trained  and  partially  educated — could  read,  write  and  speak 
English — have  left  us,  and  would  not  be  desirable  people  to  have  return  to  the  school 
after  the  life  they  are  now  leading. 

The  District  Attorney  is  most  active  in  acts  of  annoyance.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man 
of  intemperate  life,  and  while  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  for  this  territory  in 
relation  to  possession,  sale  or  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  openly  and 
flagrantly  violated  with  impunity,  this  man  busies  himself  in  stirring  up  strife  in 
petty  matters.  It  is  said  that  he  receives  fees  in  every  case  brought  before  the  court, 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  so  you  may  infer  one  incentive  by  which  he  is  actuated. 

We  feel  discouraged,  but  are  confident  the  right  will  triumph  in  the  end.  We 
solicit  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  people  of  Harrisburg  in  our  bebalf.  The  Lord 
will  surely  hear  the  cry  of  His  people  and  will  afford  us  relief  in  His  own  good  time 
and  way. 

Hoping  God  may  shower  His  richest  blessing  on  your  labors,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  your  friend,  A.  J.  DAVIS. 


*Tlie  outcry  made  in  the  newspapers  concerning;  the  outrage  of  removing  a  girl  from  school  for 
such  a  purpose  led  to  placing  the  girl  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Sisters’  School  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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Statement  of  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  N.,  Executive  Officer  of  TJ.  S.  S.  Pinta. 

U.  S.  S.  Pinta,  Sitka,  Alaska,  June  16,  1885. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  shown  me  a  letter  in  which  a  statement  of  com¬ 
plaints  received  at  your  office  from  citizens  of  Sitka  is  set  forth. 

As  an  officer  under  Government  who  has  been  here  for  some  time,  and  is  fully 
cognizant  of  all  the  facts,  I  would  most  respectfully  state  that  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  as  numbered  in  your  letter  : 

1st.  The  original  town  site  plot  of  Xew  Archangel  was  thrown  out  by  the  Land 
Office  soon  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  there  is  no  town  site  or  town  govern¬ 
ment. 

2d.  The  Davis  road  as  originally  built  is  still  open,  the  only  encroachment  being 
a  covered  way  over  it  sufficiently  wide  and  high  to  permit  safe  and  easy  passage  to 
the  largest  wagon  or  team  in  town. 

That  no  road  has  been  fenced  up,  nor  any  attempt  been  made  to  do  so.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  never  gravelled  a  road  or  walk,  and  until  General  Davis  built  the  road  only  an 
Indian  trail  existed,  of  which  the  country  all  over  Alaska  is  a  network.  General 
Davis  made  a  good  corduroy  gravelled  road,  which  has  since  been  repaired  by  the 
Navy,  but  the  so-called  Russian  citizens  never  spent  a  cent  or  worked  an  hour  on 
the  road.  The  so-called  public  walk  or  park,  consisting  of  a  six-foot  gravel  path 
through  half  a  mile  of  marsh  and  bog,  over  which  very  seldom  any  one  passes  other 
than  an  occasional  unwary  stranger. 

3d.  Like  all  schools  certain  hours  are  set  apart  for  parents’  visits,  and  they  are 
never  at  these  times  prohibited  unless  peculiar  circumstances  should  necessitate  ;  it 
has  been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

4th.  The  fact  in  regard  to  slave  labor  was  before  the  grand  jury  last  week,  and 
they,  although  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  find  a  true  bill,  threw  the  charge  out  as 
frivolous.  A  mail  contract  twice  or  thrice  sublet  finally  to  an  Indian  who  uses  an¬ 
other  Indian  supposed  to  be  a  slave  to  help  him  paddle  a  canoe. 

As  an  officer  on  the  spot  I  must  say  that  certain  members  of  the  civil  government 
have  spent  their  energies  and  time  in  striving  to  break  up  this  Indian  school  instead 
of  attending  to  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law  which  took  place  daily  under  their  eyes 
and  in  which  they  joined. 

The  district  attorney  is  particularly  an  example.  He  has  been  drunk  more  than 
half  the  time  on  whiskey  which  he  brought  into  Sitka,  when  the  law  distinctly  says 
that  such  sale  is  illegal,  and  not  a  man  has  been  molested. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  may  carry  some  weight,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

(Signed)  T.  DIX  BOLLES, 

Lieutenant  IT.  S.  Navy ,  Executive  Officer. 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  G.  Brady,  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Sitka ,  ex  officio  Probate 

Judge ,  and  U.  S.  Land  Registrar. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  June  17,  1885. 

To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  read  the  letter  of  Lt.  Bolles  and  concur  in  what  he  says.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Governor  Kinkead,  Marshal  Hillger,  and  District  Attorney  Haskett  toward 
the  Mission  School  here,  and  especially  toward  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  without  excuse.  The  largest  saloon  keeper  in  the  town  told  me  this  very  day 
that  the  District  Attorney  owed  him  a  large  sum  for  drinks  at  the  bar,  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  get  a  cent  out  of  him.  Governor  Kinkead  has  been  drunk  most 
of  his  time,  and  spends  his  intervals  in  cursing  Dr.  Jackson.  An  Indian  woman 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Marshal  is  her  sweetheart,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  she  told  the  truth.  Such  men  have  no  love  for  missions,  nor  for  what 
they  teach.  They  have  stirred  up  strife  since  they  came,  and  have  made  the  lives 
of  some  of  us  miserable  for  the  past  six  months.  It  is  about  time  that  those  in 
authority  in  Washington  knew  something  of  the  private  lives  of  these  men  who  are 
opposing  missions  and  schools. 

I  make  the  above  statements  deliberately — feel  prepared  to  prove  them  and  more 
if  necessary. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  JOHN"  G.  BRADY, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Sitka. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  John  G.  Brady,  TJ.  S.  Commissioner ,  Probate  Judge ,  and  Land 
Office  Registrar ,  Sitka ,  Alaska ,  Ward  McAllister,  Jr.,  published  in  the 

daily  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  23,  1885. 

*  *  *  I  understand  strong  influences  are  at  work  to  have  Judge  Ward  McAllis¬ 
ter  reinstated  as  Judge  of  the  Territory.  When  law  was  extended  to  Alaska  Mc¬ 
Allister  was  appointed  Judge,  though  the  appointment  was  opposed  by  Secretary 
Folger  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Me  had  never  been  in  the  Territory, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  Oregon.  His  legal  experience  was  what  he  found 
in  a  brief  term  as  Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney  at  San  Francisco.  His 
father,  a  New  York  caterer,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Attorney-General  Brewster, 
and  Brewster  insisted  on  the  appointment.  He  was  less  than  30  years  old,  was  an 
Eastern  dude  and  Anglomaniac,  had  been  a  short  time  on  the  Pacific,  and  was 
destitute  of  almost  every  attribute  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  supreme  control  of 
the  judicial,  legal,  and  executive  affairs  of  a  great,  half-civilized  Territory — for  such 
control  the  appointment  practically  gives.  With  his  little  velvet  jacket,  high  collar, 
gloves  and  dandy  cane,  I  tell  you  he  was  a  rare  curiosity  in  Sitka.  May  17,  1884, 
the  Territory  was  made  a  judicial  district.  September  last  McAllister  was  removed 
by  President  Cleveland  and  Judge  Dawne  of  Salem,  Oregon,  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  appointment  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  influences  at  work  McAllister  may  be  reinstated,  which  would  be  a  serious 
calamity  for  the  Territory.  He  antagonized  mission  ivo?dc,  being  assisted  in  this 
by  District  Attorney  Haskett ,  who  was  removed  at  the  same  time.  Between  these  two 
the  so-called  administration  of  law  was  a  mockery ,  even  to  the  natives.  They  made 
the  United  States  prohibitory  law — which  applies  to  Indian  reservations — a  dead 
letter.  All  the  saloon  keepers  in  the  Territory  were  on  the  grand  jury,  and  there 
were  also  on  it  three  Russians  who  did  not  know  the  English  language.  Haskett 
said  he  guessed  they  knew  English  enough  for  him,  and  that  settled  it.  With  a 
white  English  speaking  population  of  perhaps  2,000  in  the  district  there  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  a  jury.  *  *  * 


Letter  of  a  Banker ,  well  known  in  his  own  section  of  the  country  as  a  reliable 
Christian  gentleman ,  to  a  prominent  Government  Officer. 

November  21,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  October  28th  is  received,  requesting  me  to  state 
to  you  any  facts  which  may  have  come  under  my  observation  on  a  recent  excursion 
to  Alaska,  in  regard  to  the  schools  there,  tlieir  condition,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  the  opposition  to  them.  As  you  state,  my  visit  there  was  an  ex¬ 
cursion,  going  and  returning  upon  the  same  steamer.  Hence  my  observations  were 
brief,  as  we  remained  only  a  few  hours  at  any  one  place. 

The  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Alaska  reports  about  1,900  white  inhabitants 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  As  many  of  these  are  men  without  families, 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  must  be  small. 

Hence,  the  present  requirements  for  white  schools  can  only  be  quite  limited,  and 
are  needed,  I  should  presume,  at  only  Fort  Wrangel,  Juneau,  and  Sitka.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  but  settlers  are  going  to  Alaska  soon,  and  many  more  schools  will  be 
needed.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  to  provide  schools  at  the  places  named,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  broader  work,  is  what  is  required  at  present  for  white 
schools  there.  The  schools  already  established,  we  were  led  to  believe,  were  well 
cared  for  and  doing  good  work,  being  fairly  well  conducted,  and  meeting  with  no 
special  opposition. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  necessarily  much  larger  and  more  difficult,  and 
yet  with  all  the  ordinary  difficulties,  there  are  especial  advantages  in  teaching  the 
Alaska  Indians.  They  seem  very  glad  to  work  as  the  whites  do.  In  the  great 
Treadwell  Gold  Mine  at  Juneau  there  were  about  200  Indians  and  Chinamen  at 
work— the  former  getting  $2.50  per  day,  and  the  latter  $1.50.  The  president  of 
the  mine  told  us  those  figures  showed  the  comparative  value  of  their  work. 

Certainly  those  Indians  worked  with  a  will,  skillfully  and  well.  And  then  the 
boys  and  girls  are  glad  to  attend  schools  and  do  as  the  whites  do.  In  these  respects 
several  persons  with  us  marked  the  difference  between  these  Indians  and  those  in 
the  older  territories.  Our  observation  also  showed  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
been  in  school  made  even  rapid  progress  in  studies  and  in  capacity  and  skill  in  doing- 
various  kinds  of  work,  such  as  whites  are  accustomed  to — the  boys  showing  espec'uxl 
skill  in  carpentry,  and  the  girls  at  sewing  and  house-work. 

When  we  saw  all  this  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  plain  duty  of  the  Nation  and  Gov- 
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eminent  was  to  make  ample  appropriations  for  educating  the  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
and  then  a  generation  or  two  would  effectually  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The 
schools  for  these  children  at  Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  seemed  well  managed,  and 
certainly  have  very  competent  and  even  consecrated  teachers,  doing  their  work  well 
and  thoroughly.  With  the  one  matter  of  opposition  removed,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  schools  rapidly  enlarging  their  work. 
And  then  other  schools  should  be  established,  until  all  the  Indian  children  were 
thus  provided  for. 

The  one  opposition  to  which  I  refer  is,  or  was,  the  combined  power — civil,  social 
and  personal  influence — of  nearly  all  of  the  late  Government  officials  in  Alaska. 
We  met  Governor  Kinkead,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Haskett,  U.  S.  Judge  McAllister 
and  some  others,  on  the  steamer  going  to  Sitka.  But  it  was  only  after  our  visit 
there — when  we  saw  the  prostitution  of  the  sacred  judicial  and  executive  power  of 
the  Government  to  the  most  pettjr  personal  spite  and  selfish  interests — that  we 
could  comprehend  that  such  powers  could  be  used  for  so  base  a  purpose.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  you  are  well  informed  of  all  the  facts  which  I  refer  to,  and  therefore 
I  need  not  repeat  them.  At  first  it  seemed  impossible  that  men  from  American 
homes  and  families  could  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educating  these  wretched 
Indian  children.  But  at  length  the  reasons  became  plain.  Those  officials  were 
there  for  very  greedjT  and  selfish  purposes,  and  the  more  disgusting  and  immoral 
a  town  like  Sitka  could  be  made  the  less  opposition  would  they  meet  in  carrying 
out  their  schemes  of  greed.  This  I  discovered  in  personal  conversation  with  some 
of  these  officials.  They  were  willing  Indians. should  be  educated,  but  they  did  not 
want  the  moral  power  of  the  mission  and  schools  at  the  centres  where  their  bad 
schemes  were  being  carried  out.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  key  to  all  their  opposition 
to  Dr.  Jackson  and  the  Sitka  schools.  They  wanted  him  to  take  the  mission  and 
schools  off  to  some  island.  That  done — intemperance  and  degraded  morals  could 
go  on  unchecked,  and  the  profits  on  all  that  illegal  whiske}r  traffic,  as  well  as  all 
other  abuses  of  civil  power,  then  could  continue  to  pour  into  such  coffers  as  was 
desired.  So  whatever  faults  Dr.  Jackson  may  have  he  will  always  deserve  the  honor 
of  striking  that  great  wickedness  strong  and  effectual  blows.  But  with  these  offi¬ 
cials  removed,  and  the  same  kind  kept  out  of  office,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  present  administration  of  schools  in  Alaska  should  not  do  entirely  satisfactory 
work. 

I  believe  I  have  thus  indicated  what  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  in  Alaska, 
how  conducted,  and  the  opposition  to  them,  as  you  requested. 

Ex-Governor  and  ex-U.  S.  Senator  Booth,  of  California,  was  on  the  excursion 
with  us,  and  no  one  spoke  more  scathingly,  yet  guardedly,  of  the  incompetence  and 
wickedness  of  these  officials.  Especially  did  lie  condemn  U.  S.  Judge  McAllister, 
and  stated  to  us  his  complete  unfitness  for  such  a  position — by  moral  character, 
habits  of  life,  and  lack  of  knowledge  to  discharge  his  duties,  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
new  judge,  or  whoever  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  him,  will  be  a  manly  and 
strong  man,  able  to  bold  his  integrity  where  the  temptation  to  do  otherwise  will 
be  strong  and  difficult  to  resist. 

Believing  I  have,  answered  your  inquiries,  without  any  desire  to  favor  any  per¬ 
son,  but  only  the  truth  and  pure  government, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, - 

P.  S. — Your  letter  came  during  my  absence  from  home,  or  it  would  have  received 
an  earlier  response. 


The  same  gentleman,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  says  : 

“This  striking  incident,*  with  what  we  had  learned  on  shore,  has  led  us  to  get 
together  the  story  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  condition  at  Sitka,  which  I  will  briefly  try  to 
lay  before  you,  thus-  serving  a  double  purpose  of  making  tbe  day  shorter  by  writing 
to  you  and  giving  you  facts  which  you  will  be  glad  to  have. 

I  will  begin  b}r  saying  that  the  officials  of  the  Territory  the  Governor,  U.  S. 
Judge,  U.  S.  Marshal  and  Deputies,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and  some  others, 
are  old  political  hacks,  who  got  their  appointments  from  President  Arthur  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  to  better  their  fortunes,  the  discharge  of  official  duty  being  not  only 
a  secondary  but  an  after  matter  of  no  consequence  at  all  when  their  own  schemes 
were  to  be  carried  out.  And  such  schemes  as  they  work  up  are  only  equalled  by 
the  Tweed  and  like  political  bosses.  Men  on  board  who  know  all  about  these 


*  The  illegal  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jackson  at  Sitka. 
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thing’s  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  all  criminals,  and  to  carry  out  their  plans 
they  prostitute  all  their  official  power  to  their  uses,  with  all  possible  nonchalance, 
as  though  that  was  what  it  was  given  them  for.” 


A  communication  to  “  The  Interior ,”  Chicago ,  Illinois ,  October  *29 th,  1885,  by 

Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  D.  D. 

(Dr.  Hill  vvas  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  which 
embraces  Alaska  in  its  limits.) 

“DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

“  We  learned  while  in  the  west  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  been  put  under  arrest  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  by  the  local  authorities,  but  have  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject 
except  in  confirmation  of  the  rumor.  The  only  specific  charge  we  heard  of  was  that 
of  obstructing  the  highway  with  a  building,  which  was  a  mere  technicality,  and  not 
the  real  grievance  sought  to  be  avenged.  We  learned  from  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
however,  that  charges  and  complaints  were  on  tile  against  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  at  Washington  which  he  was  directed  to  investigate.  We  suppose 
that  these  relate  to  the  monopol}7  of  the  Government  appropriations  for  the  schools 
under  Dr.  Jackson’s  control ;  but  he  probably  is  doing  all  the  teaching  that  is  done. 
He  may  have  given  unnecessary  offence,  but  he  has  a  hard  lot  of  speculators  and 
swindlers  to  contend  against.” 

I  have  clipped  the  above  from  the  same  issue  of  The  Interior,  and  perhaps  can 
throw  some  little  light  on  the  matter.  In  the  first  place  Dr.  Jackson  is  not  in  charge 
of  the  schools  of  our  board  in  Alaska.  The  rules  of  the  board  have  placed  them 
under  the  care  of  superintendents  who  reside  in  the  schools.  These  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  board.  The  financial  management,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  auditing  of  bills  are  concerned,  is  vested  is  the  synodical  missionary,  who 
is  also  required  to  closely  inspect  the  workings  of  the  schools  at  least  once  in  each 
year.  It  thus  will  appear  that  while  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  successful  workers  for  Alaska,  he  has  no  responsibility  or  control.  His  only 
relation  to  the  work  is  that  of  a  faithful  and  earnest  advocate  before  the  churches 
and  to  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
him  more  than  any  other  one  man  is  due  the  great  work  which  we  have  been 
carrying  on  in  Alaska.  Until  his  voice  roused  the  Church  the  interest  taken  in 
that  far-off  region  and  its  people  was  but  slight.  He  labored  incessantly  among 
the  churches  and  through  the  press  until  he  awakened  that  missionary  zeal  for 
Alaska  which  has  given  us  the  churches  and  schools  which  we  have  there.  He 
is  now  suffering  from  the  bitter  and  malignant  persecutions  of  those  who  have 
found  his  work  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  own  wicked  schemes.  I  have 
carefully  examined  into  all  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  him  in 
the  cases  for  which  he  has  been  held,  and  find  only  malice  and  hatred  of  mission 
work  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  Whether  he  can  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  and  trial  in  Alaska  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  as  any  jury  which  can 
be  secured  will  go  to  a  trial  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  Dr.  Jackson.  The 
alleged  obstruction  of  the  highways,  for  which  he  will  be  tried,  is  only  a  pretext 
on  which  to  hamper  him  in  his  work,  and,  perhaps,  influence  opinion  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  secure  his  removal  from  the  official  position  which  he  holds — Govern¬ 
ment  Agent  for  Education  for  Alaska.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  has  used  his 
position  to  help  our  schools.  If  he  had  done  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  and  purpose  of  his  appointment,  which  was  to  foster  the 
interest  of  education.  When  he  first  went  there  he  found  a  country  without 
schools — now  there  are  many,  but  almost  all  supported  without  expense  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  our  church.  He  recognized  the  work  which  our  schools  have  accom¬ 
plished  and  used  his  powers  to  aid  them.  At  the  same  time  he  has  established 
Government  schools  wherever  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  do  so,  and  proposes 
to  extend  a  chain  of  free  schools  all  along  the  inhabited  coasts  of  the  Territory. 
These  schools  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  are 
not  to  be  under  a  denominational  control,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  all  will 
be  dominated  by  a  Christian  spirit.  As  long  as  Dr.  Jackson  continues  to  act  as  the 
educational  agent  we  are  assured  that  the  school  system  of  Alaska  will  be  in 
harmony  with  Christian  civilization,  and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  Dr.  Jackson  retain  his  present  position.  That  lie  has  been  free  from  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  methods  no  one  will  contend,  but  he  has  been  animated  by  a  sincere 
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desire  to  do  good,  and  for  the  great  good  which  has  resulted  from  his  labors  for 
Alaska  we  can  afford  to  be  charitable  toward  his  errors  of  judgment.  The  present 
hitter  and  unrelenting  attack  has  been  pushed  by  disappointed  politicians  who  have 
openly  boasted  that  they  will  never  leave  Alaska  until  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  driven  out. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  our  work  under  cover  of  an 
attack  on  him.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  attack  was  directly  at  the 
Sitka  Mission,  and  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  removal  of  the  buildings  and  other 
school  property  from  the  land  now  occupied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  some  way 
the  band  who  are  leagued  together  to  harass  our  work  may  be  effectually  reached, 
and  that  out  of  all  his  troubles  Dr.  Jackson  may  emerge  victoriously. 


23  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

March  6,  1886. 

Senator - , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  express  the  interest  which  I  know  scores  of  the  best 
citizens  here  feel  in  the  success  of  the  measures  now  before  Congress  looking 
toward  largely  increased  appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  made  himself  an  authority  on  all  educational 
matters  pertaining  to  that  Territory. 

I  have  studied  his  work  there  very  carefully,  and  beg  leave  to  second  his  pro¬ 
posals  and  those  of  General  Eaton  for  enlarged  aid  from  Congress. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  COOK. 


Statement  of  William  C.  Norcross,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Chicago ,  Bur- 

lington  &  Quincey  Railroad. 

Monmouth,  III.,  February  12,  1886. 
Hon.  Wm.  N.  Neece,  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend  :  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  perhaps  a  movement  is  on  foot, 
to  some  extent  aided  by  the  new  Governor  of  Alaska,  to  have  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
removed  from  his  position  as  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  it  being  one 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  l  have  a  very  great  desire  to  see  Dr.  Jackson  retain  his  position,  I  take  this 
method  of  asking  you,  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself,  to  go  at  once  and  see  Secretary 
Lamar  and  Assistant  Secretary  Muldrow,  and  insist  on  Dr.  Jackson  being  retained  in 
his  present  official  position. 

Dr.  Jackson  worked  up  the  Educational  Fund  from  the  beginning,  and  I  insist 
that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  movement  fully  under  way  before  he  is 
removed. 

Having  known  Dr.  Jackson  personally  and  intimately  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  for  sound  judgment,  sagacity  of  foresight, 
indomitable  energy,  high  moral  courage,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  that  I 
consider  him  the  peer  of  any  man  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted. 

That  he  can  fill  the  position  better  than  any  other  living  man  I  don’t  hesitate  to 
affirm.  This  is  strong  language  ;  but  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

If  he  tells  you  anything  you  can  act  upon  his  statements  with  as  much  reliance  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  your  own  personal  knowledge. 

Stand  by  him,  and  I  will  stand  by  you  in  so  doing. 

As  ever,  your  friend, 

(Signed)  WM.  C.  NORQROSS. 


The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  at  their 
25th  Annual  Session,  Saratoga  Springs,  July  14-17,  1885,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : 

This  association  rejoices  to  know  that  Congress  has  provided  for  schooling 
the  children  of  Alaska,  and  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  designated  as 
agent  to  organize  these  schools.  We  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  as  he  is 
for  this  distant  and  difficult  task,  and  we  send  him  our  heartiest  greetings. 
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As  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1884,  passed  the  Senate  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  17th.  *  *  * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without 
reference  to  race,  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
same,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  after  seventeen  years  of  delay,  a  government  has  been  secured  for  Alaska. 
In  respect  to  this  successful  result  this  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  do  its  whole 
duty  by  obtaining  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  their  educational  needs,  and  by  furnishing  it  to  the  government 
officers  and  to  the  people.  In  this  effort  Prof.  W.  H.  Dali,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  Rev.  G.  II.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  of  Oregon,  were  especially  helpful. 

The  report  of  this  office  for  1870  had  a  notice  of  education  in  Alaska,  and  year 
after  year  these  notices  were  continued  as  data  warranted. 

In  1876  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  representative  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  expended  a  portion  of  the  funds  at  his  control  to  secure  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  native  life  in  Alaska  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

In  February,  1882,  a  special  report  from  this  office  on  education  in  Alaska,  rec¬ 
ommending  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  schools,  was  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Congress  through  the  President. 

In  1877  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  Alaska, 
visited  the  southeastern  portion,  and  established  the  first  American  school  in  that 
section  on  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  as  teacher.  Later, 
he  established  schools  at  Sitka,  Haines  (Chilkats),  Boyd  (Hoonyahs),  and  Jackson 
(Hydahs).  Returning  to  the  States,  Dr.  Jackson  commenced  an  agitation  to  arouse 
the  dormant  public  sentiment  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  a  government  and  schools 
for  Alaska.  Pie  held  public  meetings  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  and  many  of 
the  prominent  towns  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  delivering  from  1S7S  to 
1884  about  nine  hundred  addresses  on  Alaska.  He  went  before  committees  of  the 
Forty-Sixth,  Forty-Seventh,  and  Forty-Eighth  Congresses,  and  with  unflagging 
zeal  sought  to  enlist  the  interest  of  Congressmen.  He  secured  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Episco¬ 
pal,  Moravian,  and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

In  1880  he  published  a  book  011  Alaska,  and  on  March  23,  1882,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  which  was  printed  bj^  this  Bureau  in  Circular  of  Information  No.  2, 
1882.  Of  this  circular  three  editions  have  been  called  for,  making  an  aggregate  of 
60,000  copies.  During  the  summer  of  1883,  he  visited  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  second 
National  Educational  Assembly,  and  the  State  teachers’  associations  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  each  of  which  passed  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  asking  Congress  to  provide  a  school  system  for  Alaska. 

Through  these  meetings  the  teachers  became  interested,  and  thousands  of  peti¬ 
tions  from  teachers  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  Oregon, 
were  sent  to  Congressmen,  asking  for  schools  for  Alaska.  So  persistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  was  the  pressure  invoked  by  Dr.  Jackson  from  so  many,  varied,  and  widely 
separated  forces,  that  when  the  bill  was  reached  Congress  passed  it  with  great 
unanimity. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  in  an  address  made  in  the  U.  S.  Senate ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,5th.  1S86. 

u*  *  *  During  the  recess  of  Congress  last  year  I  visited  Alaska,  partly  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  pleasure  and  recreation  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Territory  and  the  adaptation  of  the  new  government  that  was  provided 
by  the  last  Congress  for  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  While  there  1  visited 
two  of  the  industrial  schools  of  the  Territory,  one  located  at  Sitka  and  the  other 
located  at  Wrangel.  While  I  was  prepared  to  some  extent  b}T  my  information  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  education  in  industrial  Indian  schools  for  what  I  saw,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  and  much  gratified  with  the  character  of  the  educational  work 
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being  clone  in  Alaska;  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  native  youth  of  that  Territory,  and  also  with  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  anything  like  a  uniform  system  of  education  in  the  Territory.  *  *  *” 

And  again,  in  an  address  before  the  U.  S.  Senate,  March  4th,  1886: 

u*  *  *  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senators  who  have  said  that  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  education  in  Alaska  has  been  either  misapplied  or  has  not  produced  good 
results.  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  money  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  a  State  for  the  education  of  whites  or  Indians  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  that  has  produced  better  results  than  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  education  in  Alaska.  *  *  *” 


EDITORIALS  FROM  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  21st,  1885, 
says : 

“  Long  neglected  Alaska  has  at  last  obtained  recognition  in  respect  to  education, 
in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  that  Territory.  The  needs  of  such  an  agent  are  very  pressing,  the 
opportunities  for  his  services  are  opening  on  all  hands,  and  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  so  long  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in  the  far  North¬ 
west,  is  the  wisest  possible.  The  Journal  rejoices  in  the  approach  of  a  better  day 
for  the  people  of  Alaska,  through  the  elevating  influence  of  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  Christian  home.” 

The  New  York  Observer,  New  York,  May  21,  1885,  says  : 

“The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  who  has  rendered  such  efficient  service  in 
promoting  the  work  of  Home  Missions  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West, 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ‘  United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.’  We  do  not  know 
where  a  better  man  for  such  a  service  could  be  found.” 

The  Standard,  Portland,  Oregon,  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper  of  the 
Northwest,  September  11,  1885,  says  : 

u  Whatever  may  be  the  qualifications  of  Judge  Dawne  for  his  new  position  in 
Alaska,  we  are  assured  that  he  cannot  be  worse  than  the  judge  he  is  to  succeed, 
who  knows  neither  law,  medicine,  nor  divinity.  The  same  remark  will  also  apply  to 
the  other  officials  of  that  Territory.  A  little  incident  occurred  just  as  the  Ancon 
was  leaving  Sitka  on  her  last  return  voyage,  which  suggests  the  need  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  reform  policy  of  this  administration  to  that  region.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  indicted  some  time  ago  by  the 
grand  jury  for  blocking  up  a  road  leading  out  from  Sitka.  Congress  gave  a  section 
of  land  to  the  church  society  that  would  establish  a  mission  there,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
selected  for  his  mission  a  section  across  which  there  had  been  a  road,  and  turned  the 
road  out  to  the  section  line,  which  was  really  a  better  location,  even  if  there  had 
been  much  use  for  the  road.  As  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  powers  that  be  he  was  indicted 
for  this  trivial  and  apparently  insufficient  cause.  He  had  made  arrangements  to  go 
east  and  report  at  Washington  and  at  the  office  of  the  mission  board  in  New  York 
the  bad  state  of  affairs  in  Alaska.  He  had  his  trunks  on  the  boat,  his  ticket  bought, 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  Attorney-General  Haskett  was  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  other 
passengers  on  board  with  the  writ  in  his  pocket.  Just  as  the  gang-plank  was  to  be 
taken  up  this  officer  drew  the  writ  out  of  his  pocket  and  arrested  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
took  him  ashore.  His  baggage  was  put  off,  and  the  boat  started  on  its  ill-fated  voy¬ 
age  to  this  land  of  more  liberty  and  law  than  has  been  permitted  to  exist  in  Alaska. 
Another  matter  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  passengers  just  returned  from 
Alaska,  which  needs  the  attention  of  the  new  government.  The  law  of  Congress 
makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  carry  spirituous  liquors  into  Alaska,  except  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes.  But  at  Juneau,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  seventeen  places 
where  liquor  is  sold  as  openly  as  it  is  in  this  city.  One  firm  has  the  monopoly  of 
smuggling  whiskey  into  the  country,  where  it  is  sold  for  $10  a  gallon.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  poor  quality,  but  very  efficacious  in  retarding  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  good  government.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Jackson  will  have  procured  satisfactory 
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bonds  to  appear  in  answer  to  his  indictment  in  the  great  road  case,  so  that  lie  can 
come  down  on  the  Idaho,  and  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  Alaska.  Without  knowing  the  particulars  of  the 
difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  attempting  to  establish  a  mission  there,  we  are 
assured  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Alaska  in  1870,  and  has  just  been  there  again, 
that  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
it  is  more  difficult  for  miners  and  other  adventurers  to  make  use  of  the  natives  for 
improper  purposes.” 

The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oregon,  the  leading  Republican  newspaper  of  the 
Northwest,  October  27,  1885,  says  : 

“  Last  May  it  was  reported  from  Alaska  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  had  been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  for  mis¬ 
demeanors  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  industrial  school  for  the  Indians  there. 
It  turns  out,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  purely  ma¬ 
licious.  There  are  white  men  in  Alaska  who  do  not  want  any  work  done  among 
the  natives  for  their  instruction  or  elevation.  Especially  they  do  not  want  the  In¬ 
dian  girls  instructed  in  morality  and  chastity,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  very  hos¬ 
tile  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  work.  When  Judge  Dawne  arrived  in  Alaska  he  caused  Dr. 
Jackson  to  appear  before  his  court  to  answer  to  the  indictments;  but  upon  hearing 
them  the  court  ordered  the  proceedings  dismissed,  since  thej^  were  sustained  neither 
by  facts  nor  law.  Dr.  Jackson  will  go  on  with  his  work.” 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  a  religious  newspaper  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  an 
extensive  circulation,  under  date  of  October  7th,  1885,  says  : 

“The  associated  press  has  been  every  now  and  then  circulating  reports  concerning 
the  missionaries  of  our  church  at  Sitka,  in  Alaska,  which  have  the  effect  of  leading- 
some  to  believe  that  they  have  at  least  come  into  unnecessary  conflict  with  the  civil 
authority,  especially  since  the  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D.,  was  actually  thrown  into  prison.  The  missionaries  and  teachers 
have  published  a  lengthy  statement,  which  presents  the  United  States  officials  in  a 
very  bad  light,  and  shows  that  Judge  McAllister  and  District  Attorney  Haskett  were 
entirely  unfit  for  their  positions  and  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  Government. 
Happily  these  officers  have  been  displaced  by  President  Cleveland,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  successors  are  men  of  a  different  character.” 

.  The  Interior,  Chicago,  Ill.,  an  influential  and  widely-circulated  religious  news¬ 
paper,  (October  15th,  1885,)  says  : 

“Our  readers  saw  in  last  week’s  paper  the  account  of  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  at  Sitka  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Since  this  account  was  printed 
we  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  had  visited  our  missions  in  Alaska  and  who 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
From  him  we  have  more  particular  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Alaska,  and  of 
which  the  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  culmination.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government ,  including  the  District  Attorney ,  ivere  on  the  steamer  going  to  Alaska 
with  our  informant,  who  is  an  elder  in  one  of  our  churches.  Every  effort  was  made 
by  them  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  passengers  against  the  mission  work  being  done 
by  our  church.  A  most  bitter  feeling  was  constantly  manifested,  and  our  friend  was 
assured  that  he  would  have  no  opportunity  to  investigate  the  mission  work,  as  such 
investigation  would  be  avoided  by  the  preachers  and  teachers.  He  was  told  that  he 
would  get  no  invitation  from  any  missionary  to  visit  the  mission  premises.  Then- 
work  would  not  bearexamination  and  it  would  not  be  desired.  What  was  our  friend’s 
surprise,  therefore,  to  be  greeted  first  on  leaving  the  steamer  at  11  o’clock  at  night, 
by  one  of  the  missionaries  with  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  him  and  all  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  to  come  to  the  schools  and  see  what  was  being  done.  Of  course  he  availed 
himself  of  this  invitation,  and  found  things  in  condition  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
had  been  described  by  the  Government  officials.  The  school  had  about  sixty  cleanly- 
looking,  industrious  and  happy  scholars.  The  teachers  had  every  encouragement 
which  the  progress  of  the  work  could  give,  and  every  discouragement  which  the 
active  hostility  of  the  civil  authorities  could  supply.  The  secret  of  this  hostility  on 
the  part  of  officers,  traders  and  miners  is  in  the  fact  that  the  schools  were  lifting  the 
people  out  of  the  power  of  evil-minded  men.  The  arrest  of  Dr.  Jackson  was  an  out¬ 
rage  of  the  grossest  sort.  The  improvements  he  had  made  were  on  Government 
land  reserved  for  the  schools,  and  the  highway  said  to  have  been  obstructed  was 
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no  highway  at  all.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  intended  departure  on  his  work 
of  opening  schools  in  southern  Alaska,  he  appeared  before  the  court,  notified  them 
of  his  purpose,  asking  whether  anything  more  was  wanted  of  him,  in  the  matter  of 
his  bonds  or  for  any  other  purpose.  He  was  told  nothing  more  was  required.  The 
officer  then  waited  till  the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  he  was  arrested, 
hurried  across  the  gangway  plank,  and  put  into  prison  until  he  should  increase  the 
amount  of  his  bond.  A  feeling  of  indignation  prevafled  on  the  steamer  in  view  of 
an  outrage  so  gross  and  violent.  It  was  without  a  shadow  of  justification,  and  the 
evident  outcropping  of  a  groundless  malice.  The  Christian  public  will  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  President  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Alaskan 
government  from  the  Governor  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  officers  will  bring 
some  credit  to  their  country  by  so  helping  the  labors  of  missionaries  and  teachers  as 
somewhat  to  atone  for  the  disgrace  of  the  past  month.” 

The  Christian  at  Work,  published  at  New  York  city,  in  its  edition  of  October 
loth,  1885,  says  concerning  the  troubles  in  Alaska  : 

“Dr.  Jackson  has  for  years  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  devoted,  earnest 
missionary,  one  possessing  rare  tact,  good  abilities,  and  not  wanting  the  very  desira¬ 
ble  quality  of  prudence.  His  reputation  for  perfect  trustworthiness  has  always  stood 
high,  and  we,  and  the  Christian  public  as-well,  will  continue  to  receive  his  state¬ 
ments  with  perfect  confidence  until  they  shall  be  proved  unworthy  of  credence. 
*  *  *  We  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  good  government 
for  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  And  we  can  understand  how  in  a 
province  five  thousand  miles  away  from  our  National  seat  of  government,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  abuses  and  outrages  may  exist  wholly  unknown  to 
the  proper  authorities.  We  blame  for  this  no  administration — not  the  last,  by 
whom  the  official  appointments  were  made,  and  assuredly  not  President  Cleveland’s 
administration,  which  has  made  such  a  splendid  record  in  the  direction  of  giving 
us  an  efficient,  pure  government,  and  which  has  recalled  both  of  these  appointments. 
No  ;  we  only  hold  up  to  public  scorn  and  condemnation  those  Alaska  officials  who 
have  dishonored  their  trusts,  who  by  their  action  or  inaction  or  both  have  become 
the  abettors  of  vice,  and  the  promoters  of  crime,  and  the  agents  of  persecution. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  hope  and  thorough  confidence  that  his  administration  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  matter.  Secretary  Lamar  is  too  well  known  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character  and  an  officer  of  courage  and  promptitude  to  have  it  doubted 
for  one  moment  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  redress  wrong,  and  to  depose 
from  office  men  who  abuse  their  trusts,  and  who  themselves  violate  the  very  laws 
which  it  is  made  their  sacred  duty  to  enforce  and  obey.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  both  District  Attorney  Haskett  and  Judge  McAllister  have  been  removed  from 
office.  It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  the  new  appointment — Judge  Dawne — 
was  an  unworthy  one,  secured  through  misrepresentation.  It  is  now  said  Judge 
Dawne  will  not  be  confirmed  byr  the  Senate,  and  that  Judge  McAllister  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  his  old  position.  If  what  Dr.  Jackson  says  is  true,  as  we  must  believe  it 
to  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  political  influence  will  be  successful  in  placing  Judge 
McAllister  again  on  tin*  Alaskan  bench.  We  have  an  idea  these  Alaskan  outrages 
will  be  settled,  and  that  speedily  and  effectively,  and  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  Christian  Observer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  says : 

“Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  handsomely  vindicated.  He  is  foremost  among 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Alaska,  and  has  been  also  United  States  Agent  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  that  Territory.  Some  time  ago  enemies  of  the  work  secured  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  him  for  planting  some  fence-posts  of  one  of  the  school  houses  in 
a  public  road,  and  took  care  to  serve  the  warrant  on  him  just  as  the  monthly 
steamer  on  which  he  was  to  sail  for  other  places  was  in  the  act  of  starting,  thus 
greatly  delaying  the  work.  Judge  McAllister  and  Attorney  Haskett  were  soon 
after  recalled.  When  Judge  Dawne  arrived  in  Alaska  he  caused  Dr.  Jackson  to 
appear  before  his  court  to  answer  to  the  indictments;  but  upon  hearing  them,  the 
court  ordered  the  proceedings  dismissed,  since  they  were  sustained  neither  by  facts 
nor  law.  Dr.  Jackson  will  go  on  with  his  work.  The  Daily  Oregonian  says: 

‘  There  are  white  men  in  Alaska  who  do  not  want  any  work  done  among  the 
natives  for  their  instruction,  or  any  work  done  among  the  natives  for  elevation. 
Especially  they  do  not  want  the  Indian  girls  instructed  in  morality  and  chastity’’, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  very  hostile  toward  Dr.  Jackson’s  work.'  ” 
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The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  of  New  York  City,  with  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  United  States  and  other  English-speaking  lands,  under  date  of  No¬ 
vember  21st,  1885,  says: 

' a  *  *  *  That  there  is  reason  for  a  change  in  the  administration  of  affairs  has 
been  recently  made  unmistakable  in  the  scandalous  treatment  by  Government 
officials  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska.  He  has  been  very  active  in  establishing  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  promotion  of  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  This  has  made  him 
the  object  of  the  malicious  hatred  of  white  men,  who  for  gain  and  lust  pandered  to 
the  vices  of  the  natives.  Unfortunately,  representatives  of  the  Government  were  of 
this  class,  and  basely  used  their  official  position  to  injure  him  and  obstruct  the  school 
work.  As  he  was  leaving  Sitka  on  the  monthly  steamer  in  August  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  opening  several  Government  schools  in  September,  he  was  rudely  arrested 
on  a  frivolous  charge  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Judge  and  District  Attorney,  who 
had  showm  great  hostility  to  the  educational  and  mission  work.  The  arrest  was  so 
timed  that  the  steamer  left  without  him,  and  he  was  subjected  to  indignities  that 
were  unsparingly  condemned  by  all  respectable  citizens  there.  President  Cleveland 
promptly  removed  these  disreputable  politicians  from  office  on  learning  the  facts. 
We  regret  to  know  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  influential  family  and 
political  friends  in  this  city  to  have  the  judge  restored  to  his  position,  although  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  so  unfit  for  it.  His  return,  it  is  believed,  would  lead  to  vin¬ 
dictive  measures  against  tbe  schools  and  the  churches,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
saloons  and  brothels.  We  hope  the  firmness  of  the  President  may  spare  the  Govern¬ 
ment  such  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  decency  and  justice.” 

The  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary,  (the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  circulation 
of  25,000,)  November,  1885,  says  : 

14  The  treatment  of  Dr.  Jackson,  as  depicted  on  another  page,  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  in  any  fit  terms.  We  have  just  seen  a  clergyman  from  eastern  New 
York,  who  was  also  a  passenger  on  the  steamer,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction, 
and  points  out  other  damaging  features  of  the  case  that  are  not  mentioned  else¬ 
where.  He  says  scarce  a  single  member  of  the  large  number  of  passengers  offered 
a  defence  or  even  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  officials.  The  opposition  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  school,  especially  since  the  Government  began  to  assist 
its  direction,  has  never  been  fully  told.  Perhaps  the  climax  has  been  reached,  and 
order,  under  new  officials  in  part,  may  be  speedil}"  restored.” 

Statement  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Beattie,  of  Chester ,  N.  I7.,  published  in  Presbyterian 

Home  Missionary ,  January ,  1886.  Mr.  Beattie  visited  Alaska  in  1885. 

* 

44  A  summer  trip  cannot  give  one  more  than  a  glance  at  Alaska,  the  ‘great  land,’ 
but  that  glance  shows  one  many  things  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  There  will 
be  much  which  the  traveller  will  not  see  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  country, 
but  this  will  not  prevent  the  impression  being  true  of  those  things  seen.  I  wish  to 
compress  into  a  few  words  the  impressions  made  upon  me  b}T  the  trip  of  last  August, 
speaking  especially  of  those  among  whom  the  mission  work  is  being  done,  the 
Indians.  *  *  * 

44  We  cannot  expect  to  see  as  much  in  eight  years  as  in  the  twenty-four  at  Met- 
lakaltah.  In  order  to  be  brief  we  shall  speak  of  the  principal  mission  station,  Sitka, 
'l'he  characteristics  of  the  work  there  are  much  like  those  elsewhere.  To  know  what 
has  been  done,  go  with  me  down  by  the  shore  of  that  beautiful  island-dotted  bay. 
There  is  seen  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  home.  They  are  not  all  such  in 
Sitka,  but  there  are  many.  You  stoop  almost  double  to  enter  the  low  door.  There 
may  be  no  window.  A  fire  is  in  the  midst  of  the  hut.  The  smoke  finds  exit 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Smoked  fish  hang  from  the  refters,  hang  everywhere. 
Be  careful,  or  they  will  put  out  your  eyes  as  yon  run  against  them.  You  cannot 
stand  upright  on  account  of  them.  Huddled  about  the  fire  there  are  people  of  a 
color  between  the  mulatto  and  the  red  man.  They  may  have  a  greasy  blanket 
about  their  dirty  person,  or  may  be  scantily  clad  in  clothes  like  our  own.  Their 
faces  are  made  hideous  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  soot.  In  confusion  upon  the  floor 
is  a  mass  of  uncleaned  cooking  utensils,  dried  fish,  uncured  fox  and  bear  skins, 
hunting  and  fishing  outfits,  wornout  baskets,  snarling  dogs  and  filthy  children. 
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“The  sight  almost  sickens  you.  The  Indians  eating  their  fish  dipped  in  rancid 
oil,  or  the  nameless  mixture  boiling  over  the  fire,  render  you  completely  so.  You 
never  looked  upon  a  more  homeless  sight,  nor  upon  those  who  had  a  more  stolid 
look.  It  will  be  impossible,  you  say,  in  generations  to  uproot  these  tendencies.  Go 
with  me  beyond  the  town  to  two  plain-looking  buildings,  lying  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  snow-capped  mountains.  Enter  a  plain  looking  room  with  unplaned  supports 
for  the  ceiling.  See  about  fifty  boys  and  girls  gathered  together.  Hear  them 
give  beautiful  answers  to  the  questions  asked  as  to  what  they  are,  and  shall  be. 
See  the  bright  and  intelligent  faces.  They  are  those  who  lived  in  the  dark, 
smoky,  unclean  lmt.  The  soot  upon  the  faces  has  been  washed  off,  and  the  unclean 
garments  have  given  place  to  those  neat  and  clean,  and  the  old  look  has  passed 
away.  They  are  indeed  ‘  new  creatures.’  You  hear  at  the  prayer-meeting  the 
Indian  women  (you  do  not  think  of  calling  them  squaws  now)  offer  prayer,  and 
your  heart  is  touched,  and  you  welcome  them  with  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  to  the 
realm  of  womanhood. 

u  If  you  wish  to  see  what  missions  do  and  have  done,  go  to  Sitka,  and  contrast  the 
old  life  upon  the  shore  and  the  new  under  the  mountains,  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  land  must  have  mission  work  for  its  present  saving.  Much  has  been 
done  by  our  cultivated  missionaries,  of  whom  the  church  can  be  proud,  for  in  them 
the  Indian  can  see  the  best  type  of  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  more  would 
have  been  done  except  for  the  opposition  of  our  government  officials ,  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  good  work  going  on.  I  myself  saw  the  culminating  outrage. 
but  it  has  been  mentioned  already  in  your  columns;  and  so  enough.  The  prayer  of 
the  church  should  be  that  the  seed  sown  by  these  earnest  workers  may  bear  fruit  in 
the  establishment  of  many  Christian  Alaskan  homes.” 
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Office  of  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  February  1,  1886. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  my  preliminary  report  as  general  agent  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Alaska,  I  propose  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  country,  its 
extent,  physical  characteristics,  climate,  and  people.  In  no  other  way 
can  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which 
the  school  work  in  Alaska  must  be  conducted.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  be  impressed  with  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  field  to  which  our  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  adapted  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  success. 

Section  13  of  the  organic  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska 
declares  (see  Appendix  B) — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  reference  to 
race,  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same,  aud  the  sum 
of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

This  contemplates  the  establishment  in  Alaska  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  States. 

To  inaugurate  such  a  system  in  Dakota  or  Montana  with  the  assistance 
of  railways  and  stage  lines  is  one  thing;  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Alaska, 
with  its  vast  area,  uot  only  without  public  conveyances,  except  a  monthly 
steamer  in  the  southeastern  corner,  but  without  roads,  and  largely  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  transportation  save  the  uncomfortable  log  canoes  and 
skin  bidarkas  of  the  natives,  is  another  and  quite  different  thing.  And 
yet  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Alaska  will  require  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  travel — a  fact  which  becomes  obvious  on  a  careful 
survey  of  the  field. 

AREA. 


Very  few  even  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  American  citizens 
comprehend  its  extent  and  physical  characteristics. 

To  say  that  Alaska  contains  580,107  square  miles  gives  no  adequate 
conception  of  its  great  size.  That  impression  is  better  secured  by  a 
serie§  of  relative  comparisons. 

For  instance,  from  extreme  north  to  south  is  1,400  miles  in  an  airline, 
or  as  far  as  from  Maine  to  Florida;  and  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the 
.  end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  2,200  miles  in  an  air  line,  or  as  far  as  from 
Washington  to  California. 

The  island  of  Attn,  at  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  as  far  west 
of  San  Francisco  as  Maine  is  east ;  so  that  between  the  extreme  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  United  States  San  Francisco  is  the  great 
central  city. 
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Or  take  another  basis  of  comparison :  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  combined,  or  as  large  as  all 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  18,211  miles,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Commencing  at  the  north  shore  of  Dixon  Inlet,  in  lati¬ 
tude  54°  40',  the  coast  sweeps  in  a  long  regular  curve  north  and  west  to 
the  entrance  of  Prince  William  Sound,  a  distance  of  550  miles,  thence 
725  miles  south  and  west  to  Unimak  Pass,  at  the  end  of  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula.  From  this  pass  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  sweeps  1,075 
miles  in  a  long  curve  almost  to  Asia,  the  dividing  line  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  being  the  meridian  of  193°  west  longitude.  North 
of  Unimak  Pass  the  coast  forms  a  zigzag  line  to  Point  Barrow,  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  thence  south  of  east  to  the  boundary. 


ISLANDS. 


Alaska  is  a  great  island  region,  having  off  its  southeastern  coast  a 
large  archipelago.  The  732  miles  of  latitude  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
head  of  Lynn  Canal  contain  a  remarkable  stretch  of  inland  ocean  navi¬ 
gation,  noted  for  its  bold  shores,  deep  water,  numerous  channels,  in¬ 
numerable  bays  and  harbors,  abundance  of  fuel  and  fresh  water,  and 
shelter  from  the  swells  of  the  ocean. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  archipelago  is  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  the  central  portion  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  in  Alaska.  The  portion  in  Alaska  has  been  named  the  Alexander 
Archipelago.  It  is  about  300  miles  north  and  south  and  80  miles  wide, 
and  is  variously  estimated  to  contain  from  1,000  to  5,000  separate  islands, 
1,100  of  which  have  been  marked  on  the  charts.  The  aggregate  area 
of  these  islands  is  14,142  square  miles. 

Six  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  Kadiak  group,  aggregating 
an  area  of  5,076  miles;  then  the  Shumagin  group,  containing  1,031  square 
miles;  and  the  Aleutian  chain,  with  an  area  of  6,391  square  miles.  To 
the  northward  is  the  Pribiloff  group  (Seal  Islands),  containing,  with  the 
other  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  3,963  square  miles. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  is  31,205  square  miles,  which 
would  make  a  State  as  large  as  the  great  State  of  Maine. 

MOUNTAINS  AIND  VOLCANOES. 


Alaska  is  the  region  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  United 
States.  The  Coast  Range  of  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range 
of  Colorado  and  Montana  unite  to  form  the  Alaskau  Mountains.  This 
range,  instead  of  continuing  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  the  old 
atlases  represent,  turns  to  the  southward,  at  the  upper  Ramparts  of 
the  Yukon,  extends  through  and  forms  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and 
then  gradually  sinks  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leaving  only  the  highest 
peaks  visible  above  the  water.  These  peaks  form  the  Aleutian  chain 
of  islands.  The  islands  decrease  in  size,  height,  and  frequency,  as  the 
mountain  range  sinks  lower  into  the  ocean.  Unimak,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  chain,  has  that  magnificent  volcano  Shishaldin,  9,000  feet  high  ; 
then  Unalashka,  5,691  feet;  next  Atka,  4,852  feet;  then  Kyska,  3,700 
feet;  and  Attu,  the  most  western  of  the  group,  only  3,084  feet  high. 

In  the  Aliaskan  Range  are  the  highest  peaks  in  the  United  States: 
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Mount  Saint  Elias,  19,500  feet  high  ;  ’Mount  Cook,  16,000  feet ;  Mount 
Crillon,  15,900;  Mount  Fairweather,  15,500;  and  numerous  others.  In 
additiou  to  the  Aliaskan  Range  are  the  Shaktolik  and  Ulukuk  Hills, 
near  Norton  Sound;  the  Yukon  and  Romantzofif  Hills,  north  of  the 
Yukon  River ;  the  Kaiyuhand  Nowikakat  Mountains,  east  and  south  of 
the  river,  and  a  low  range  of  hills  bordering  the  Arctic  coast. 

Alaska  contains  the  great  volcanic  system  of  the  United  States. 
Grewingk  enumerates  61  volcanoes,  mainly  on  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
and  Aleutian  Islands,  that  have  been  active  since  the  settlement  by 
Europeans. 

GLACIERS.  * 


It  is  the  great  glacial  region.  From  Bute  Inlet  to  Unimak  Pass 
nearly  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly  greater 
and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the  Alps. 

On  Lynn  Canal  is  a  glacier  computed  to  be  1,200  feet  thick  at  the 
“snout”  or  lower  projection.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  a  glacier  that  extends  50  miles  to  the  sea,  where  it  ends  ab¬ 
ruptly  in  a  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet  high  and  8  miles  broad. 
Thirty-five  miles  above  Wrangell,  on  the  Stikine  River,  between  two 
mountains  3,000  feet  high,  is  an  immense  glacier  40  miles  long  and  at 
the  base  4  to  5  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from  500  to  1,000 
feet  high  or  deep.  On  Glacier  Bay,  Muir  Glacier  presents  a  wall  of  ice 
500  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles,  and 
an  estimated  length  of  40  miles.  Great  blocks  containing  hundreds  of 
tons  of  ice  are  constantly  breaking  off  and  falling  into  the  sea. 

SPRINGS. 

Alaska  abounds  in  hot  and  mineral  springs.  The  large  ones,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Sitka,  have  long  been  noted  for  their  curative  qualities. 
In  1860  the  Russian-American  Company  erected  at  them  a  hospital, 
which  was  much  patronized.  The  buildings  have  since  the  American 
occupation  been  destroyed.  Dali  reports  springs  on  Perenosna  Bay,  on 
Amagat  Island,  and  Port  Moller.  On  Unimak  Island  is  a  lake  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Near  the  volcano  Pogrumnoi  are  hot  marshes.  Boiling  springs 
are  found  on  the  islands  Akhun,  Atka,  Unimak,  Adakh,  Sitignak,  and 
Kanaga.  These  latter  have  for  ages  been  used  by  the  natives  for  cook¬ 
ing  food.  In  the  crater  of  Goreloi  is  a  vast  boiling,  steaming  mineral 
spring  18  miles  in  circumference.  A  lake  strongly  impregnated  with 
niter  is  found  on  Beaver  Island.  The  thermal  springs  on  the  island  of 
Unalashka  hold  sulphur  in  solution. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 


The  Territory  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  auroral  displays. 


RIVERS. 


Alaska  contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
river  Yukon  is  70  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths  and  intervening 
deltas.  At  some  points  along  its  lower  course  one  bank  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  other.  For  the  first  1,000  miles  it  is  from  1  to  5  miles  wide, 
and  in  some  places,  including  islands,  it  is  20  miles  from  main  bank  to 
main  bank.  Navigable  for  2,000  miles,  it  is  computed  to  be  from  2,000 
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to  3,000  miles  long.*  During  1883  Lieut.  F.  Schwatka,  crossing  from 
Lynn  Canal  in  Southeastern  Alaska  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
River,  made  a  raft  voyage  of  exploration  down  the  stream. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  the  Territory  are  the  Stikine,  250  miles 
long;  the  Ohilkat;  the  Copper  (explored  in  1885  by  Lieutenant  Allen); 
the  Nushagak,  a  large,  shallow  stream  150  miles  long;  the  Kuskokwim, 
between  500  and  600  miles  long ;  the  Tananah,  2  miles  wide  at  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Yukon  ;  the  Porcupine;  the  Nowikakat,  112  miles;  and 
the  Koyoukuk.  The  last  four  are  tributaries  of  the  Yukon. 

Then  we  find  the  Nunatok  emptying  into  Hotham  Inlet,  Kotzebue 
Sound.  During  1885  Engineer  McLenegan,  of  the  Revenue  Marine 
steamship  Corwin,  ascended  this  river  in  a  canoe  400  miles  and  found 
it  flowing  through  grand  scenery,  some  of  the  canons  being  for  miles 
through  precipitous  rocks  l,000feet  high  ;  tlieKoowak,or  Putnam  River, 
also  flowing  to  Hotham  Inlet.  This  stream  was  first  visited  by  Lieut. 
George  M.  Stoney  in  1883.  In  1884  he  ascended  the  river  over  400 
miles;  the  Colville,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the 
Yukon ;  and  the  Meade,  explored  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray  in  the  spring  of 
1883. 

The  latter  two  rivers  discharge  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


•  CLIMATE. 


In  a  country  as  extended  as  Alaska,  with  its  large  rolling  plains, 
wide  valleys,  and  high  mountains,  there  is  necessarily  a  wide  diversity 
of  climate.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  inland  Alaska  has  an 
Arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  summer.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  thermometer 
often  rises  above  100°  in  summer  and  indicates  from  50°  to  70°  below 
zero  in  winter.  At  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon  River,  the  fall  of  snow  during 
the  winter  averages  8  feet  and  frequently  reaches  12  feet.  Along  the 
immense  southern  coast  and  islands  the  climate  is  moist  and  warm. 

The  greatest  cold  recorded  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  by  a  Greek 
priest,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  extremest 
heat  for  the  same  time  was  77°.  The  average  for  five  years,  at  7  a.  in., 
was  37°;  1  p.  m.,  40°;  and  9  p.  m,  36°.  The  average  of  weather  for 
seven  years  was  53  all  clear  days,  1,263  half  clear,  and  1,235  all  cloudy. 
It  is  very  much  the  climate  of  Northwestern  Scotland. 

At  Saint  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak  Island,  the  mean  annual  summer  tem¬ 
perature  is  54°  and  winter  29°;  the  coldest  month  February,  with  the 
thermometer  at  27°;  and  the  warmest,  July  and  August,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  57°,  the  extremes  being  6°  and  75°.  The  climate  is 
that  of  Southern  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  73 
inches. 


At  Sitka,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gaps,  a  record  of 
the  thermometer  has  been  kept  for  forty-five  years,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  mean  spring  temperature  was  41.2°  ;  summer,  54.6°;  autumn, 
44.9°;  winter,  32.5°;  and  for  the  entire  year,  43.3°. 


*  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  for  many  years  a  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company 
in  a  letter  to  Hon.  M.  C.  Butler,  United  States  Senate,  represents  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributary  Felly  as  navigable  at  certain  seasons  nearly  3,000  miles.  Mr.  Campbell 
says:  “In  the  spring  of  1640  I  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  on  the  headwaters 
of  a  magnificent  stream,  which  I  named  the  Felly  River.  In  1850  I  received  per¬ 
mission  to  explore  the  Felly  down  to  its  mouth,  in  due  time  reaching  Fort  Yukon 
setting  the  question  at  rest  that  the  Felly  and  Yukon  were  one  and  the  same  river. 
Three  kinds  of  salmon  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Felly  Banks,  which  is  about  3,000 
miles  from  sea-coast.  When  in  full  freshet  How  in  summer,  steamers  could  ascend  to 
within  30  miles  of  Felly  Banks.” 
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The  greatest  degree  of  heat  recorded  in  these  forty-five  years  was 
87.8°,  and  of  cold  4°  below  zero.  The  thermometer  has  recorded  below 
zero  during  only  four  of  the  forty-five  years,  and  above  80°  during  only 
seven  of  those  years.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  forty-five  years 
has  ranged  from  41.8°  to  46.8°,  a  difference  of  but  5.5°.  The  annual 
rainfall  was  81  inches.  During  a  period  of  forty-three  years  there  has 
been  an  average  of  200  rainy  or  snowy  days  a  year,  the  most  favorable 
year  being  1883,  with  82  rainy  and  32  snowy  days,  and  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  1856,  with  258  rainy  and  27  snowy  days. 

From  these  facts,  taken  from  the  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  Appendix  1, 
Meteorology,  A.  D.  1880,  the  surprising  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  the 
winter  climate  of  Southeastern  Alaska  for  forty- five  years  past  has  been 
the  average  winter  climate  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  the 
average  summer  climate  of  Minnesota.  During  the  past  year,  closing 
August  31,  1885,  at  Sitka,  the  signal  officer  reports  that  there  were 
“94  clear  days,  95  fair,  206  cloudy,  and  220  rainy  or  melting  snow.” 
Coldest  day  December  1, 1884,  at  14.6°,  and  warmest  day  May  6,  1885, 
at  79.5°. 


This  mild  climate  of  Southern  Alaska  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Pacific,  the  Kuro-Siwo,  which  first  strikes  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  at  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  latitude  59  north.  Here  the 
stream  divides,  one  portion  going  northward  and  westward  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  other  southward  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  giving  them  their  mild 
winter  climate. 

The  former  stream  flowing  northward  lias  been  named  the  “Alaska 
current,”  and  gives  the  great  southern  coast  of  Alaska  a  winter  climate 
as  mild  as  that  of  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

The  physical  configuration  of  Alaska  naturally  divides  it  into  three 
districts  :  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Aliaskan  range  of  mountains 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Aliaska  Peninsula 
west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  fifth  degree  of  longitude  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands;  and  the  Sitkan,  including  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Concerning  the  Yukon  district  but  little  is  known  except  of  the  coast 
and  along  the  Yukon  Kiver. 

The  Coast  Pilot,  a  publication  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  represents  the  country  between  Norton  Sound  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  as  a  “vast  moorland,  whose  level  is  only  interrupted  by 
promontories  and  isolated  mountains,  with  numerous  lakes,  bogs,  and 
peat  beds.  Wherever  drainage  exists,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  herbage  and  produces  the  rarest  as  well  as  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  plants.  The  aspect  of  some  of  these  spots  is  very  gay.  Many 
flowers  are  large,  their  colors  bright,  and  though  white  and  yellow  pre¬ 
dominate,  other  tints  are  not  uncommon.  Summer  sets  in  most  rapidly 
in  May,  and  the  landscape  is  quickly  overspread  with  a  lively  green.” 

The  extreme  heat  ami  constant  sunshine  cause  it  to  produce  rank 
vegetation.  The  commercial  value  of  this  section  is  mainly  in  its  furs. 
During  the  past  three  seasons  small  parties  of  prospectors  have  pene¬ 
trated  into  that  region  in  search  of  gold. 

The  Aleutian  district, is  largely  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  forma¬ 
tion.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  are,  however,  many  natural 
prairies,  with  a  rich  soil  of  vegetable  mold  and  clay,  covered  with 
perennial  wild  grasses. 

This  district,  except  at  the  eastern  end,  is  without  timber  larger  than 
a  shrub.  The  principal  resource  at  present  is  in  the  wonderful  fisheries, 
off  its  coast. 
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The  Sitkan  district  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  larger 
portion  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  great  wealth  of  this  district  is 
in  its  lumber,  fish,  and  minerals.  Many  garden  vegetables  are  raised 
with  success.  In  this  district  is  situated  the  mining  camp  of  Juneau, 
where  the  now  famous  Treadwell  mine  is  yielding  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
in  gold  bullion  per  month. 

With  regard  to  Alaska,  Mr.  William  If.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  writes,  after  a  trip  to  Europe  : 

I  comeback  convinced,  from  personal  inspection,  that  Alaska  is  a  far  better  country 
than  much  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway,  or  even  part  of  Prussia. 

POPULATION. 


Scattered  over  this  vast  north  land,  in  clusters  of  small  settlements, 
is  a  small  population  composed  approximately  of  17,617  Innuit,  or  Es¬ 
kimo,  2,145  Aleuts,  1,756  Creoles,*  5,100  Tinneh,  6,437  Thlingets,  788 
Hydali,  and  2,000  whites,  making  a  total  of  35,843. 

NOT  INDIANS. 


And  this  native  population,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Tinneh, 
is  not  Indian.  Because  many  of  them  are  uncivilized,  popular  opinion, 
without  giving  the  matter  due  consideration,  has  frequently  classed 
them  as  Indians.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  United  States  district  court 
for  Alaska  has  affirmed  that  they  are  not  Indians — that  they  can  sue 
and  be  sued,  make  contracts,  go  and  come  at  pleasure,  and  do  whatever 
any  other  person  can  do  lawfully. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1885),  says: 


The  native  Alaskans,  as  a  rule,  are  industrious  and  provident,  living  in  permanent 
and  substantial  homes,  and  all  are  self-sustaining.  These  people ,  it  should  he  under¬ 
stood ,  are  not  Indians.  Their  appearance,  habits,  language,  complexion,  and  even  their 
anatomy,  mark  them  as  a  race  wholly  different  and  distinct  from  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  other  portions  of  the  Uuited  States.  They  are  far  superior  intellectually, 
if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the  Indian  of  the  plains;  are  industrious,  more 
or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals ;  and  that  they  are  shrewd,  sharp  traders 
all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them  will,  I  think,  be  willing  to  testify.  They  yield 
readily  to  civilizing  influences,  and  can,  with  much  less  care  tliau  has  been  bestowed 
upon  native  tribes  elsewhere,  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  good  and  intelligent 
■citizenship.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  educational  progress  they  should  have  the 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  the  duties  and  penalties  of  full  citizenship  im¬ 
posed  upon  them.  (See  Appendix,  Paper  F.) 


As  loug  ago  as  March  14, 1872,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  Oommissiouer 
of  Indian  Affairs,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  these  people,  says: 


For  myself,  I  have  never  believed  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  Indians  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  any  more  than  aie  Esquimaux  or  Kanakas,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  avoid  entirely  the  use  of  the  word  “  Indian”  as  applied  to  them.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  probabilities  seems  to  me  to  incline  toward  an  Asiatic  origin,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  are  concerned.  The  inference  from 
their  geographical  position,  strong  as  it  may  be,  is  hardly  so  strong  as  the  inference 
from  their  singular  mimetic  gifts  and  the  high  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity  which 
they  are  capable  of  attaining.  These  are  qualities  characteristic  of  the  Oriental,  and 
they  are  precisely  the  qualities  in  which  the  North  American  Indian  is  most  deficient. 
But  without  attempting  to  establish  their  connection  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
or  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  lost  tribes,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
roport  if  it  be  shown  that  the  Department  is  not  concluded  by  any  irresistible  se¬ 
quence  to  treatthe  natives  of  Alaska  as  Indians  within  the  intention  of  the  law  organ¬ 
izing  the  Indian  Office. 


*  Descendants  of  Russian  fathers 
States  census  report  for  1880. 


and  native  mothers.  So  called  in  the  Unitbd 
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That  it  is  undesirable  to  do  so  appears  to  me  plain.  The  provision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  excluding  Indians  from  the  political -body  is  so  far  invidious  and  opposed  to 
the  general  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and  more  especially  to  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
amendments  thereto,  that  it  should  be  construed  strictly,  not  extending  unnecessarily 
to  races  of  a  questionable  ethnical  type  and  occupying  a  position  practically  distinct 
aiftl  apart  from  the  range  of  the  undoubted  Indian  tribes  of  the  continent.  (Report 
of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1872,  p.  134.) 

The  Government  has  never  treated  them  as  Indians  and  it  would  be 
a  national  calamity  at  this  late  day  to  subject  them  to  the  restrictions 
and  disabilities  of  our  Indian  system. 

Among  those  best  known  their  highest  ambition  is  to  build  American 
homes,  possess  American  furniture,  dress  in  American  clothes,  adopt 
American  style  of  living,  and  lie  American  citizens. 

They  ask  no  special  favors  from  the  American  Government,  no  an¬ 
nuities  or  help,  but  simply  to  be  treated  as  other  citizens,  protected  by 
the  laws  and  courts,  and  iu  common  with  all  others  furnished  with 
schools  for  their  children. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  VILLAGES.* 


-  The  Innuit. 


The  Innuit  occupy  almost  the  entire  coast  line  of  Alaska  with  the  out¬ 
lying  islands,  from  the  boundary  line  westward  along  the  Arctic  coast 
to  Bering  IS  trait;  thence  southward  to  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  over  the 
peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  eastward  and  northward  along 
the  coast  to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  territory 
on  Cook’s  Inlet  and  at  the  mouth  of  Copper  Kiver,  where  the  Tinneh 
from  the  interior  have  forced  their  way  to  the  coast.  Occupying  the 
coast  line,  they  are  bold  navigators  and  skilled  fishermen  and  sea 
hunters. 

The  term  “Innuit”  is  the  native  word  for  “people”  and  is  the  name 
used  by  themselves,  signifying  “our  people.”  The  term  “Eskimo”  is 
one  of  reproach  given  them  by  their  neighbors,  meaning  “raw-fish 
eaters.”  The  Innuit  of  Alaska  are  a  much  finer  race  physically  than 
their  brethren  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  They  are  tall  and  muscu¬ 
lar,  many  of  them  being  0  feet  and  over  iu  height.  They  have  small 
black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  large  mouths,  thick  lips,  coar.-e  brown 
hair,  and  fresh  yellow  complexion.  In  many  instances  the  men  have 
full  beards  and  moustaches.  In  some  families  the  men  wear  a  labret 
under  each  corner  of  the  mouth  iu  a  hole  cut  through  the  lower  lip  for 
the  purpose. 

They  are  a  good-natured  people,  always  smiling  when  spoken  to. 
They  are  fond  of  dancing,  running,  jumping,  and  all  athletic  sports. 
While  they  speak  a  common  language  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific, 
each  locality  has  its  different  dialect. 

Their  usual  dress  is  the  parkas,  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and 
sometimes  of  the  breasts  of  birds.  However,  where  they  have  access 
to  the  stores  of  traders  they  buy  ready-made  clothing. 

Their  residences  have  the  outward  appearance  of  a  circular  mound 
of  earth  covered  with  grass,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  smoke.  The  entrance  is  a  small  door  and  narrow  hallway  to 
the  main  room,  which  is  from  lli  to  20  feet  in  diameter  and  is  without 
light  or  ventilation. 


*  The  account 
from  Petr  oil’s  Rep 


of  the  people  and  their  villages  in  Western  Alaska  is  largely  drawn 
sport  of  Population  of  Alaska,  United  States  census  of  18SU. 
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Their  diet  consists  of  the  wild  meat  of  the  moose,  reindeer,  bear,  and 
smaller  fur-bearing  animals;  also  of  fish,  the  white  whale,  the  walrus, 
seal,  and  various  water-fowl.  In  the  northern  section  they  have  a  great 
aversion  to  salt  While  they  will  eat  with  great  relish  decayed  fish  or 
putrid  oil,  they  will  spit  out  with  a  wry  face  a  mouthful  of  choice  corued 
beef. 


Men,  women,  and  children  are  alike  inveterate  smokers. 

While  they  travel  continually  in  the  summer,  they  have  permanent 
winter  homes. 

Their  religious  belief  is  quite  indefinite.  In  a  general  way  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  power  that  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  bad,  by  send¬ 
ing  them  to  different  places  after  death.  They  are  savages,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Southern  Alaska,  have  not  had  civilizing, 
educational,  or  religious  advantages. 

From  the  boundary  line  to  Bering  Strait,  along  the  bleak  Arctic 
coast,  villages  are  placed  here  and  there,  wherever  there  is  a  sheltered 
harbor  with  good  huu  ting  or  fishing.  The  population  of  these  aggre¬ 
gates  3,000. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  River  they  hold  an  annual  fair,  to  which 
they  come  from  hundreds  of  miles. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  and  within  25  miles  of  being  the  northernmost  land  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  there  is  a  village  (Nuwuk)  of  31  families  and  150  people.  They 
inhabit  houses  or  tupecs  that  are  built  partly  underground  for  warmth. 
The  upper  portion  is  roofed  over  with  dirt,  supported  by  rafters  of  whale- 
jaws  and  ribs. 

Around  Kotzebue  Sound  are  a  number  of  villages.  Some  of  the  hills 
surrounding  this  sound  rise  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  a  species  of  wild  cotton,  that  in  its  season  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  snow. 

Into  this  sound  empty  the  Kunatok  and  Koowak  Rivers,  both  large 
streams.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  people  come  in  July  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  barter.  The 
Innuit  of  the  coast  bring  their  oil,  walrus  hides,  and  seal  skins;  the 
Tinneh  from  the  interior  their  furs ;  and  the  Ohuckchees  from  Asia  their 
reindeer-skins,  fire  arms,  and  whisky. 

It  is  to  these  gatherings  that  the  traders  come  in  schooners  fitted  out 
at  San  Francisco  or  Sandwich  Islands  with  cargoes  of  whisky  labeled 
“  Floridawater,”  u  Bay  rum,”  u  Pain  killer,”  u  Jamaica  ginger,”  &c.  The 
finest  furs  of  Alaska  are  obtained  at  these  fairs.  Salmon  are  plentiful 
in  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Another  center  of  villages  is  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  a 
rocky  point,  rising  in  its  highest  peak  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  fret 
above  the  sea.  At  the  extremity  of  this  cape  is  a  village  of  400  people, 
the  westernmost  village  on  the  mainland  in  America.  These  people 
are  great  traders  and  travelers,  skilled  in  hunting  the  whale  on  the 
seas  or  the  reindeer  on  the  land.  They  are  insolent  and  overbearing: 
toward  the  surrounding  tribes,  and,  traveling  in  large  companies,  com¬ 
pel  trade  at  their  own  terms.  They  are  reported  the  worst  natives  on 
the  coast. 

In  the  narrow  strait  separating  Asia  from  America  is  a  small  group 
of  Islands  called  the  Diomede.  On  these  islands  are  tliree  hundred  In¬ 
nuit. 

These,  with  those  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  great  smugglers 
of  the  north.  Launching  their  walrus-skin  boats  (bidarka)  they  boldly 
cross  to  and  fro  from  Siberia,  trading  the  deer-skins,  sinew  ,  and  wooden 
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ware  of  Alaska  for  the  walrus,  ivory,  skins  of  tame  reindeer,  and  whale 
blubber  of  Siberia,  also  fire-arms  and  whisky. 

On  King’s  Island,  south  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  cave  dwell¬ 
ers  of  the  present.  The  island  is  a  great  mass  of  basalt  rock,  with 
almost  perpendicular  sides,  rising  out  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  700 
feet.  On  one  side,  where  the  rock  rises  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  the 
Innuit  have  excavated  homes  in  the  rock.  Some  of  these  rock  houses 
are  200  feet  above  the  ocean.  There  are  40  of  these  cliff  dwellings. 

When  the  surf  is  wildly  breaking  on  the  rocks,  if  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  one  to  put  out  to  sea,  he  gets  as  near  the  surf  as  possible, 
takes  his  seat  in  his  boat  (kyack),  and  at  the  opportune  moment  two 
companions  toss  him  and  his  boat  over  and  clear  of  the  surf.  They  are 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  boots  from  the  skin  of  the 
throat  of  the  seal.  They  are  lighter,  more  enduring,  and  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  rubber.  • 

Directly  south  of  Bering  Strait  is  the  large  island  of  Saiut  Lawrence. 
Formerly  it  had  a  population  of  800.  They  were  the  largest  and  finest 
formed  people  of  the  Innuit  race,  but  slaves  to  whisky. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  they  bartered  their  furs,  ivory,  and  whalebone 
to  the  traders  for  rum,  and  as  long  as  the  rum  lasted  they  spent  their 
summer  in  idleness  and  drunkenness  instead  of  preparing  for  winter. 
The  result  was  that  over  400  of  them  starved  to  death  the  next  winter. 
In  some  villages  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child  was  left  to  tell  the 
horrible  tale. 

From  Bering  Strait  around  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound  is  a  number 
of  villages,  aggregating  a  population  of  033. 

In  this  district  is  Saint  Michael,  a  trading  post,  originally  founded  by 
the  Bussians  in  1835.  The  place  consists  of  a  few  log  houses,  inclosed 
by  a  stockade,  the  property  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a 
chapel  of  the  Kusso-Greek  Church,  with  an  occasional  service  by  a  priest 
from  Ikogmute.  This  is  the  point  where  the  ocean-going  steamers 
transfer  freight  with  the  small  steamers  that  ply  on  the  Yukon  Biver. 
To  this  point  the  furs  collected  at  the  trading  posts  in  the  interior,  some 
of  them  2,000  miles  distant,  are  brought  for  reshipment  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the  Innuit  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  Pacific.  Half  a  mile  from  the  trading  post  is  a  native  village 
of  30  houses  and  one  dance  house,  or  town  hall. 

We  come  now  to  the  region  of  the  densest  population  in  Alaska,  at¬ 
tracted  and  sustained  by  the  abundance  offish  that  ascend  the  mighty 
Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Hi  vers  and  the  many  smaller  streams. 

Their  fish  diet  is  supplemented  by  the  wonderful  bird  life  of  the 
country.  The  variety  and  numbers  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  is  said  to 
be  greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  known  world.  To  fish  and 
fowl  is  added  the  flesh  of  the  moose  and  reindeer. 

On  the  delta  of  the  Yukon  and  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim  Biver  are  from  40  to  50  villages,  with  a  population  of  2,000. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  to  Anvik  are  15  or  16  villages,  with  1,345 
people;  while  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  are  some  40  villages,  aggrega¬ 
ting  a  population  of  3,654. 

On  the  lower  banks  of  this  river  the  high  land,  free  from  tidal  over¬ 
flow,  is  so  fully  occupied  with  houses  that  it.  is  difficult  for  the  traveler 
to  find  space  to  pitch  a  tent. 

In  the  adjacent  Bristol  Bay  region  are  34  villages  and  4,340  people. 
A  short  portage  across  the  Aliaska  Peninsula  brings  us  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  civilized  Innuit. 

In  1784,  Gregory  Shelikoff  formed  a  settlement  on  Kadiak  Island  and 
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commenced,  the  subjugation  and  civilization  of  the  people.  Soon  after 
he  organized  a  school,  which  was  the  first  in  Alaska.  Also  the  first 
church  building  in  Alaska  was  erected  on  this  island.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  the  Russian  capital,  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  and  operations. 
The  present  village  of  Kadiak  (Saint  Paul)  numbers  288  people,  living 
in  101  frame  houses.  They  have  a  few  cattle,  and  cultivate  small  gardens. 
They  have  a  large  church  and  a  resident  priest ;  also  stores  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  a  signal 
weather  office.  A  small  school  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company. 

Opposite  Kadiak  is  Wood  Island,  with  157  people.  They  have  4 
horses  and  20  cattle.  The  village  also  possesses  a  small  ship  yard,  and 
a  road  around  the  island  12  or  14  miles  long.  This  and  a  road  14  miles 
long  at  Sitka  are  the  only  roads  in  that  vast  Territory.  The  place  pos¬ 
sesses  the  usual  Russo  Greek  church,  but  no  school. 

Near  by  is  Spruce  Island,  where  a  Russian  monk  kept  a  small  school 
for  30  consecutive  years,  giving  instruction  in  the  rudimental  arts  and 
av  ricultural  industries.  The  school  is  now  discontinued  for  want  of  a 
teacher. 

Near  by  are  the  two  villages  of  Afognak,  with  a  population  of  339. 
These  reside  in  32  good  frame  and  log  buildings,  and  cultivate  100  acres 
in  potatoes  and  turnips.  They  have  a  large  church,  and  ought  to  have 
a  school. 


On  the  western  side  of  Kadiak  is  Karluk,  with  302  people,  having  a 
church  but  no  school. 

On  the  southeastern  coast  is  Old  Harbor  with  100,  Orlova  with  147, 
and  Katmai  with  218  people.  Each  of  these  villages  possesses  a  church, 
but  no  school. 

In  the  Kadiak  district  are  3,128  civilized  Innuit,  or  Eskimo,  and  Cre¬ 
oles,  and  34  whites. 

The  Innuit  and  Creoles  are  a  well-to-do,  industrious  population,  liv¬ 
ing  in  frame  houses,  provided  with  the  simpler  furnishings  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  on  Sabbath  and  festal  occasions  the  men  dressing  in  broad¬ 
cloth  suits  and  calf  skin  boots,  the  women  in  calico  and  silk  dresses 
modeled  after  the  fashion  plates  received  from  San  Francisco.  They  are 
an  orderly,  law-abiding  people. 


Aleuts  and  Creoles. 


From  the  Innuit  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Aleuts.  The 
origin  of  the  word  “Aleut”  is  not  known.  The  designation  of  themselves 
by  themselves  is  “  Unung-un,”  the  native  word  for  “our  people.” 

They  occupy  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  and  portions  of  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula,  from  the  Shumagin  Islands  1,050  miles  westward  to  Attu. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  about  5  feet  0  inches.  They  have 
coarse  black  hair,  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  large  mouths,  broad  faces,  and  light  yellowish-brown  complexions, 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese. 

The  marriage  relation  is  respected,  and  as  a  rule  each  family  has 
its  own  house  witli  from  two  to  three  rooms.  Thev  use  in  their 

K. 

houses  a  small  cast-iron  cook  stove  or  neat  wrought-iron  cooking  range, 
granite  ware  kettles,  white  crockery- ware  dishes,  pewter  or  silver-plated 
ware,  and  feather  beds  covered  with  colored  spreads.  Their  walls  are 
adorned  with  colored  pictures  and  their  houses  lighted  with  kerosene 
in  glass  lamps.  Nearly  every  home  possesses  an  accordeon,  a  hand- 
organ,  or  music-box,  some  of  the  latter  costing  as  high  as  $200.  They 
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dress  in  American  garments,  and  their  women  with  great  interest  study 
the  fashion  plates  and  try  to  imitate  the  latest  styles. 

Large  numbers  of  them  can  read,  an  Aleutian  alphabet  and  grammar 
having  been  provided  for  them  by  Veniaminoff.  They  are  all  members 
of  the  Russo -Greek  Church  and  outwardly  very  religious.  They  ask  a 
blessing  at  their  meals,  greet  strangers  and  friends  with  a  blessing  for 
their  health,  and  bid  them  adieu  with  a  benediction.  - 

The  Hon.  William  8.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  them  : 

Many  among  them  are  highly  educated,  even  among  the  classics.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Inr  company  often  reposed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of  their  best 
physicians  was  an  Aleutian.  1  heir  best  traders  and  accountants  were  Aleutians. 


This,  of  course,  was  more  particularly  true  of  the  past,  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  gave  them  educational  advantages. 

The  great  industry  of  the  country  is  the  hunting  of  the  sea-otter. 
From  this  source  some  of  the  villagers  derive  a  revenue  that,  if  econom¬ 
ically  used,  would  make  them  wealthy,  averaging  from  $600  to  $1,200 
a  family.  But  their  extra  income  is  spent  for  kvass  (quass),  a  home¬ 
made  intoxicating  beer. 

Commencing  at  the  westward  on  the  island  of  Attn  is  1  white  man 
and  106  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  'are  very  poor.  The  village  con¬ 
sists  of  18  houses  (barrabaras)  and  a  frame  chapel  with  thatched  roof, 
but  no  school.  This  is  the  westernmost  settlement  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  east. 

The  next  settlement  eastward  is  Nazan  on  Atka  Island,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2  white  men  and  231  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  have  42  houses 
and  a  church,  but  no  school.  They  are  wealthy,  using  freely  at  their 
table  the  groceries  and  canned  fruits  of  civilization.  They  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  baskets,  mats,  &c  ,  out  of  grass. 

At  Nikolski  on  Urnnak  Island  are  2  white  men  and  125  Aleuts  and 
Creoles.  They  are  well-to  do  financially,  having  16  houses  and  a  church, 
but  no  school. 

The  next  settled  island  is  Unalaslika,  with  a  rocky,  rugged,  jagged 
coast.  In  the  small  bays  are  a  number  of  villages,  the  principal  one 
being  Unalaslika  (lliuliuk). 

This  village  has  a  population  of  14  white  men  and  392  Aleuts  and 
Creoles.  They  have  a  church,  priest’s  residence,  the  stores,  residences, 
warehouses,  and  wharves  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  18  frame 
residences,  aiftl  50  barrabaras.  One-half  the  population  can  read  the 
Aleutian  language.  It  is  the  most  important  settlement  in  Western 
Alaska,  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  the  trade  now  in  that  region 
or  that  shall  develop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  natural  outfitting  station 
for  vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

From  a  cave  at  the  southern  end  of  this  island  were  taken  11  mum¬ 
mies  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Unalaslika  are  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pribiloff,  or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  called,  Seal  Islands. 

The  village  of  Saint  Paul,  on  an  island  of  tiie  same  name,  is  laid  out  in 
regular  streets  like  an  American  village,  and  has  64  houses,  together 
with  a  large  church,  a  school-house,  and  a  priest’s  residence.  Tho 
population  is  13  white  men,  2  white  women,  and  284  Aleuts. 

Twenty-seven  miles  to  the  southeast  is  the  companion  island  of  Saint 
George,  with  4  white  men  and  88  Aleuts.  They  have  a  church  and 
school.  These  islands  are  leased  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000.  By 
the  terms  of  the  lease  the  company  is  allowed  to  take  100,000  seal  skins 
each  year,  upon  which  they  pay  the  Government  a  royalty  of  $262,500. 
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The  revenue  of  these  islands  since  1870  has  returned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  than  half  the  sum  paid  to  Russia  for  the  whole  country. 

From  these  two  islands  come  nearly  all  the  seal  skins  of  commerce. 
There  is  a  small  school  on  each  island  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  (See  Appendix  G.) 

The  native  population  are  encouraged  to  deposit  their  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  in  a  savings  bank. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Unalashka,  on  the  island  of  Spirkin,  is 
Borka,  with  1  white  man  and  139  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  This  village  is 
noted  for  its  cleanliness.  With  their  white  scrubbed  and  neatly-sanded 
floors,  their  clear,  clean  windows,  neat  bedding,  tidy  rooms,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  wild  flower  bouquets  on  tables  and  window-sills,  they  may 
properly  be  called  the  Hollanders  of  Alaska. 

To  the  eastward,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  is 
Belkoflski,  with  a  population  of  9  white  men,  2  white  women,  and  257 
Aleuts  and  Creoles.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  great  trading 
firms,  the  village  has  30  frame  houses  and  27  barrabaras. 

In  1880  they  raised  among  themselves  $7,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  One-half  of  them  can  read  and  write  in  the  Aleutian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  they  support  a  small  school.  Their  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
sea  otter  skins  amounts  to  about  $100,000  a  year,  or  $373  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  village. 

On  the  island  of  Unga,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group,  is  a  settlement 
of  15  white  men  and  170  natives.  As,  by  a  regulation  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  only  natives  are  allowed  to  hunt  the  sea- 
otter,  these  white  men  have  married  native  women,  and  thereby  be¬ 
come  natives  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  revenue  ot  the  sea  otter  trade 
in  this  village  averages  about  $600  a  year  to  each  family.  Oft' the  south 
coast  of  the  Shumagin  Islands  are  the  famous  cod  banks  of  Alaska, 
from  which  are  taken  from  500,000  to  600,000  flsh  annually. 

In  the  Aleutian  district  are  1,890  Aleuts  and  479  Creoles. 


Tinneh. 


uTinneh  ”  is  the  native  word  for  u  people.”  The  Tinneh  of  Alaska  are 
tall,  well-formed,  strong,  and  courageous,  with  great  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance.  They  are  great  hunters  and  Ushers.  They  consider  it  a  disgrace, 
an  unfair  advantage  over  a  black  bear  to  shoot  him,  but^boldly  atatck 
him  with  a  knife  in  a  square  open  tight.  Polygamy  prevails  among  them, 
the  men  frequently  having  more  than  one,  but  seldom  more  than  three 
wives.  Wives  are  taken  and  discarded  at  pleasure.  Among  some  of 
them  female  infanticide  is  prevalent  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  buried 
in  boxes  above  ground.  Shamanism  and  witchcraft,  with  all  their  at¬ 
tendant  barbarities,  prevail.  They  also  believe  in  a  multitude  of  spirits, 
good  and  bad. 

On  the  lower  course  ofjthte  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  and  in  the 
great  range  of  country  north  and  south  bordering  on  the  Inuuit  of  the 
coast,  are  the  western  Tinneh,  the  Ingaliks  of  the  Russians,  numbering 
in  3  bands  about  1,800. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tananah  Rivers,  westward 
to  the  British  line,  from  the  Innuit  on  the  Arctic  shore  almost  to  Lynn 
Canal  on  the  south,  is  the  home  of  the  Kutchin  families.  They  num¬ 
ber,  with  the  Ah-tena  on  Copper  River,  about  3,300.  Some  of  these- 
people  have  been  taught  to  read  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
si on  ary  Socie  ty  o  f  E  n  gla  n  d .  ( See  Appen  di  x  I  I . ) 

Around  the  shores  of  Cook’s  Inlet  are  the  Kenai,  numbering  813 
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souls.  They  have  largely  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Russo  Greek  Church  and  become  civilized.  They  dwell  in  substantial 
and  well-built  houses  with  spruce-bark  roofs.  They  have  churches,  but 
no  schools. 

Thlinget. 


The  Thlinget,  composed  of  10  clans,  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Alex- 
under  Archipelago  and  coasts  adjacent.  They  number  6,437. 

Intimately  associated  with  these  are  788  Hydah,  occupying  the  southern 
end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

The  Thlinget  are  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  industrious,  self-supporting, 
well-to-do,  warlike,  superstitious  race,  whose  very  name  is  a  terror  to 
the  civilized  Aleuts  to 'the  west  as  well  as  to  the  savage  Tinneh  to  the 
north  of  them. 

Chilly  at. 


Occupying  the  extreme  northern  section  of  Lynn  Canal  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  is  the  Chilkat  tribe,  number¬ 
ing  988.  They  are  great  traders,  being  the  “middle-men  77  of  their  re¬ 
gion,  currying  the  goods  of  commerce  to  the  interior  and  exchanging 
them  for  furs,  which  are  brought  to  the  coast,  and  in  turn  exchanged 
for  more  merchandise.  Their  country  is  on  the  highway  of  the  gold- 
seekers  to  the  interior. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  a  trading  post  having  been  established  among 
them,  I  arranged  for  a  school  to  be  taught  by  the  wife  of  the  trader, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  an  educated  native. 

In  18811  accompanied  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  family,  who  com¬ 
menced  a  mission  among  them. 

In  1882  Miss  Bessie  M.  Mathews,  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  was  sent  out  to 
take  charge  of  a  boarding  department,  which  was  opened  in  1883.  The 
station  is  called  Haines,  and  has  a  post-office.  Thirty  miles  up  the 
Chilkat  River,  for  a  time,  a  school  was  taught  by  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul, 
native  teachers. 

Hoonah. 


One  hundred  miles  southward  are  the  Hoonah,  occupying  both  sides 
of  Cross  bound,  and  numbering  908.  In  1881  I  erected  a  school-house 
and  teacher’s  residence  at  their  principal  village,  on  Chichagoff  Island, 
and  placed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York  City,  in  charge. 
In  1882  they  were  transferred  to  Sitka.  In  1884  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  McFarland  were  sent  from  Wrangell  to  Hoonah,  and  are  now  in 


charge  of  the  school. 


Aulce. 


,  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  Admiralty  Island,  are  the  Alike,  num¬ 
bering  640.  In  their  region  valuable  gold  mines  have  been  opened  and 
an  American  mining  village  established  at  Juneau.  A  summer  school 
was  taught  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  during  1882  and  1883. 

Taka. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  Taku  tribe,  num¬ 
bering  269.  A  summer  school  was  held  among  them  in  1880  by  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1882,  pressed  by  the 
importunities  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  he  took  up  his  abode 
among  them,  and  erected  school  and  residence  buildings  at  Tsek-nuk- 
sank-y. 

*  S.  Ex.  85 - 2 
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Hoochinoo. 

On  the  southwestern  side  of  Admiralty  Island  are  the  Hoochinoo, 
numbering  660.  This  tribe  has  for  several  years  been  asking  for  a 
teacher.  This  place  has  been  selected  for  one  of  the  Government  schools. 

£  > 

j Kale. 


To  the  south,  on  Kuiu  and  Kupreanoff  Islands,  are  the  Kake,  num¬ 
bering  5(58. 


Stikine. 


Eastward,  around  the  mouth  and  lower  course  of  the  Stikine  Biver, 
are  the  Stikine.  They  number  317.  Their  principal  village  is  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name. 

At  this  point  in  the  fall  of  1877  I  located  Mrs.  A.  B.  McFarland.  In 
1878  Bev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of  West  Virginia,  was  sent  out.  The  same  sea¬ 
son  a  boarding  department  for  girls  was  established  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Mc¬ 
Farland.  In  1879  Miss  Maggie  A.  Dunbar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  was 
added  to  the  teaching  force.  The  same  year  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  was  commenced,  which  was  finished  and  occupied  the  following 
year.  Also  the  same  year  Bev.  W.  H.  B.  Corlies  and  family*  arrived 
from  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Corlies  opened  a  school  on  the  beach  for  visit¬ 
ing  natives,  and  her  husband  a  night  school  for  adults.  He  also  served 
as  missionary  physician  to  the  place. 

In  1882  Bev.  John  W.  McFarland  and  Miss  Kate  A.  Bankin  were 
added  to  the  missionary  force.  In  the  fall  of  1884  the  Girls’  Home  was 
removed  to  Sitka,  together  with  Mrs.  A.  B.  McFarland  and  Miss  Ban- 
kin.  Mr.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  his  wife  ( nee  Dunbar)  were  sent  to 
Hoonah. 

Tong  ass. 

Two  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Wrangell  are  the  Tongass,  num¬ 
bering  273.  Some  of  them  cross  over  to  British  Columbia,  and  find 
school  privileges  at  Port  Simpson,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  In  1884  a  school  was  established  among  them  with 
Louis  and  Tillie  Paul  as  teachers. 

Hydah. 

West  of  the  Tongass,  on  the  southern  half  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
are  the  Hydah,  numbering  788.  'They  are  a  large,  well  formed,  and 
handsome  race,  with  light  complexion,  and  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  bravery  and  ferocity  in  war.  Terrorizing  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  they  were  known  as  the  ‘‘Bulldogs”  of  the  Korth  Pacific.  They 
have  not  even  hesitated  to  attack  and  plunder  English  and  American 
vessels.  In  1854  they  held  the  captain  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel 
in  captivity  until  ransomed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Their 
villages  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  totem  sticks.  These  are 
carved  logs  from  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  high. 
Some  of  them  contain  hollow  cavities,  in  which  are  placed  the  ashes  of 
cremated  dead  chiefs;  others  are  heraldic  and  represent  the  family 
totem  or  orders.  In  some  cases  a  large  oval  opening  through  one  of 
these  sticks  forms  the  entrance  to  the  house ;  in  others  the  pole  is  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance.  The  house  is  a  large,  low,  plank  building 
from  40  to  50  feet  square,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and 
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a  large  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Some  of  them 
have  inserted  windows  and  doors  into  their  buildings,  and  procured  bed¬ 
steads,  tables,  stoves,  dishes,  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  fish,  dried  or  fresh,  according  to  the 
season.  Their  country  also  abounds  with  wild  berries  and  deer.  The 
berries  are  preserved  in  fisli-oil  for  winter  use.  Their  coast  also  abounds 
with  good  clams.  They  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes. 

The  Hydah  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood,  bone,  gold, 
silver,  and  stone.  The  finest  of  the  great  cedar  canoes  of  the  north¬ 
west  coast  are  manufactured  by  them.  They  practice  polygamy  and 
hold  slaves.  The  husband  buys  his  wife,  frequently  while  a  mere  girl, 
frcin  her  parents.  If  she  does  not  suit  she  can  be  returned  and  the 
pr  ce  refunded.  Chastity  is  uncommon.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers. 

bike  the  other  heathen  tribes  on  that  coast,  they  live  in  perpetual  fear 
ol  evil  spirits,  and  give  large  sums  to  the  conjurors  and  medicine  men, 
who,  by  their  incantations,  are  supposed  to  secure  immunity  from  the 
evil  influences  of  the  spirits.  In  sickness  their  main  reliance  is  upon 
the  incantations  of  their  medicine  men,  and  death  is  ascribed  to  the  evil 
influence  of  an  enemy  or  witchcraft,  and  whoever  is  suspected  of  ex¬ 
erting  that  influence  is  killed.  The  dead  are  usually  burned,  and  the 
ashed  placed  in  a  small  box  and  deposited  in  a  house  or  totem  stick. 
An  election  to  chieftainship  is  purchased  by  a  u  pot  latch,”  or  giving 
away  of  presents  of  goods  and  money.  These  are  common  to  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska. 

An  ambitious  young  man  will  work  hard  for  years  and  s  ~e  his  earn¬ 
ings,  that  he  may  make  a  pot-latch.  If  unable  to  accumulate  a  sufficient 
sum  of  himself,  his  relatives  will  add  to  his  collection.  When  the  time 
arrives  the  people  are  invited  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  It  is  a 
season  of  dancing  and  other  festivities,  during  which  the  entire  accumu¬ 
lation  of  years  is  given  away  and  the  giver  imp*  ^erished.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  secures  position  and  renown,  and  soon  rec*  /ers  in  the  gifts  of 
others  more  than  he  gave  away. 

The  customs  of  the  Hydah  are  largely  the  customs  of  all  the  Thlinget 
tribes. 

On  the22d  of  August,  1881,  I  established  a  mission  among  them  at 
the  village  of  Howcan,  placing  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman  in  charge  as  a 
teacher.  The  station  was  called  Jackson  by  the  missionaries.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  Eev.  J.  Loomis  Gould  and  family,  of  West  Virginia, 
were  sent  to  the  Hydah.  The  same  year  some  ladies  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  provided  a  saw-mill  for  the  station.  And  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  was  added  to  the  teaching  force  at  Jackson. 

Hanegah. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  are  the  Hanegah, 
numbering  587.  The  establishment  of  a  school  among  them  is  under 
consideration. 

Sitlcas. 


To  the  north,  on  the  western  coast  of  Baranoff,  are  the  Sitkas,  num¬ 
bering  721.  Their  chief  village  is  at  Sitka,  the  old  capital  of  the  Bus- 
sian  possessions  in  America.  It  was  their  political,  commercial,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  educational  center.  As  early  as  1805  a  school  was  opened 
at  Sitka.  It  held  a  very  precarious  existence,  however,  until  1820,  when 
it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer,  who  kept  a  good  school  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1833  this  school  came  under  the  direction  of  Etolin, 
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who  still  further  increased  its  efficiency.  Etolin  was  a  Creole,  who  by 
force  of  ability  and  merit  raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
country,  that  of  chief  director  of  the  fur  company  and  governor  of  the 
colony.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  the  patron  of  schools  and  churches. 
While  governor  lie  erected  a  Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and  presented 
it  with  a  small  pipe  organ,  which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1840,  besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka,  was  one  for  orphan  boys 
and  sons  of  workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  the  fur  company,  in 
which  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical 
trades,  and  religion.  The  most  proficient  of  the  pupils  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  were  advanced  to  the  colonial  school  and  prepared  for  the 
navy  or  priesthood.  The  number  of  boarders  was  limited  to  fifty.  The 
school  was  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Prince  Maxutoff,  assist¬ 
ant  governor  of  the  colony.  In  1847  the  attendance  was  52 ;  in  1849, 
39  ;  and  in  1861,  27. 

In  1839  a  girls’  school  of  a  similar  character  was  established  and  the 
number  of  boarders  limited  to  40.  The  course  of  study  comprised  the 
Russian  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  household  work,  sewing, 
and  religion.  In  1848  the  school  numbered  32  ;  in  1849, 39;  and  in  1861, 
26. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  established  at  Sitka,  which,  in  1849, 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  seminary.  In  1848  it  reported  30  board¬ 
ers,  12  day  pupils,  and  12  Creoles  being  educated  in  Russia.  Of  those 
in  Russia  two  were  in  training  for  pilots,  one  as  merchant,  one  gunsmith, 
one  fur  dealer,  one  tailor,  and  one  cobbler.  In  1849  the  attendance  was 
reported  28,  with  11  others  in  Russia. 

In  1859  and  1860  the  common  schools  at  Sitka  were  remodeled  in  order 
to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The  course  of  study  consisted  of  Russian, 
Slavonian,  and  English  languages,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  book¬ 
keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  astronomy,  and  religion. 
A  knowledge  of  Russian,  reading  and  writing,  and  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  was  required  for  admission. 

A  pupil  failing  to  pass  examination  two  years  in  succession  was 
dropped.  The  course  extended  over  five  years.  Extra  compensation 
was  allowed  teachers  who  secured  the  best  results.  The  faculty  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  principal,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Commercial 
Navigation  ;  .a  free  pilot,  who  taught  navigation ;  an  employe  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  taught  book-keeping  and  commercial  branches ;  one  priest 
and  two  licentiates,  graduates  of  the  university  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  corresponding  schools  for  girls  were  in  charge  of  a  lady  graduate 
of  one  of  the  highest  female  schools  in  Russia,  with  two  male  teachers. 

This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka — two  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
class,  two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  country  the  teachers  were  re¬ 
called  to  Russia  and  the  schools  suspended. 

But  with  the  change  of  Government  came  a  new  people.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Russians  left  the  country,  and  their  places  were  taken  by 
Americans.  Manv  came  in  from  California,  and  on  the  8th  of  Novern- 
ber,  1867,  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  that  the  country  passed  un¬ 
der  the  United  States  flag,  the  citizens  called  a  meeting  and  formed  a 
temporary  local  government.  And  on  the  18th  of  December,  1867,  a 
petition  signed  by  forty-nine  persons,  two  of  whom  “  made  their  mark,” 
was  presented  to  the  common  council  asking  that  a  citizens’  meeting 
might  be  called  to  empower  thecouncil  to  establish  a  school.  (See  Appen¬ 
dix  J.)  On  the  20th  of  March,  1868,  the  council  adopted  some  school  regu¬ 
lations  and  appointed  three  trustees,  who  exercised  a  joint  control  with 
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a  committee  of  officers  from  the  military  post  at  Sitka.  During-  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1868-69  a  school  building  was  purchased.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  trustees  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  time 
when  teaching  commenced.  In  October,  1869,  the  council  voted  that  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  $75  per  month  in  coin,  and  on  March  1, 
1871,  it  was  ordered  to  be  $25  per  month,  which  evidently  means  that 
at  the  later  period  the  post  commander  withdrew  the  $50  per  month 
which  had  been  paid  from  army  funds.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1871, 
permission  was  given  the  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church  to  teach  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language  one  hour  each  day  in  the  public  school.  During  1873  the 
school  seems  to  have  died  out. 

In  1879  and  1880  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school, 
which  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  and  Miss  Etta  Austin, 

In  the  winter  of  1877  and  1878  I  secured  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
John  G.  Brady  for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  commenced 
school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard  house,  with  103  children 
present.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  ap¬ 
plied  for  admission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not 
accommodate  any  more. 

Miss  Austin  received  the  support  and  substantial  assistance  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Beardslee,  then  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Jamestown,  who  proved 
himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  enterprise. 

In  July  the  school  was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  li  ve 
in  the  school-house.  At  home,  they  alleged,  there  was  so  much  drinking, 
talking,  and  carousing  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  replied  that 
she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding,  or  food  for  them.  But  they  were 
so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  they  would  provide  for  themselves. 
Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  native  boys,  thirteen  andfourteen  years 
of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each,  voluntarily  left  their  homes  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  Government  buildings. 
Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon 
other  boys  joined  them.  Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Beardslee  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Jamestown,  from  the  first,  with 
his  officers,  especially  Lieut.  F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N.,  took  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school.  As  he  had  opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  dis¬ 
tant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  institution,  until  there  were  27  boys 
in  the  boarding  department. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established. a  rule  compelling  the 
attendance  of  the  native  children  upon  the  day  school,  which  was  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  and  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused  the  na¬ 
tive  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for  drain¬ 
age,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary  regulations  greatly 
lessened  the  sickness  and  death  rate  among  them.  He  ordered  the 
houses  to  be  numbered  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  inmates, 
adults,  and  children.  He  then  caused  a  number  of  labels  to  be  made  of 
tin,  one  of  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  each  child,  with  his  or  her 
number  and  the  number  of  the  house  on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was  found 
on  the  street  during  school  hours,  the  native  policeman  was  under  orders 
to  take  the  number  on  the  label  and  report  it,  or  the  teacher  each  day 
would  report  that  such  and  such  numbers  from  such  houses  were  absent 
that  day.  The  following  morning  the  head  man  of  the  house  to  which 
the  absentee  belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for  the 
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child.  If  the  child  was  willfully  absent,  the  head  man  was  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine  proved  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  found  the  captain  in  earnest  the  children  were  all  in  school.  This 
ran  the  average  attendance  up  to  230  and  250,  the  attendance  one  day 
reaching,  with  adults,  271.  In  April  of  that  year  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin 
was  associated  with  his  daughter  in  the  school  and  Mrs.  Austin  appointed 
matron.  In  the  winter  of  1882  the  school-house  was  burned,  and  the  boys 
took  refuge  in  an  abandoned  Government  stable,  which  was  fitted  up  for 
them.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  after  consultation  with  the  collector  of  customs, 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  man-of-war,  and  the  leading  citizens, 
I  selected  a  new  location  for  the  school  outside  of  village  li mits  and  erected 
a  two-and-a-half  story  building  100  by  50  feet  in  size.  In  1881  the  Girls7 
Boarding  School  at  Fort  Wrangell  was  removed  to  Sitka,  and  the  united 
schools  made  a  Government  contract  industrial  and  training  school.  The 
same  season  a  second  lavge  building,  130  by  50  feet,  was  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  school,  and  in  March,  1885,  there  were  42  boys  and 61  girls  un¬ 


der  training  in  this  school. 


(See  Appendix  M.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1885,  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  assigned  the  work  of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  Alaska  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

It  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  on  a  new  and  untried  field,  and 
with  unknown  difficulties.  It  was  a  work  so  unlike  any  other  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  in  other  Departments  could  not  be  the  sole  guide. 
It  was  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  worked  out  by  and  for 
itself.  It  covered  an  area  of  one-sixth  of  the  United  States.  The  schools 
to  be  established  would  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  miles  from  headquarters 
at  Washington,  and  from  100  to  1,000  miles  from  one  another.  And 
that  in  an  inaccessible  country,  only  one  small  corner  of  which  lias 
any  public  means  of  intercommunication.  The  teachers  of  five  schools 
in  Southeastern  Alaska  will  be  able  to  receive  a  monthly  mail;  the 
larger  number  of  the  others  can  only  receive  a  chance  mail  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  still  others  only  one  annually. 

It  was  to  establish  English  schools  among  a  people  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  which  will  be  better  appreciated  if  you  conceive  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  instruct  the  children  of  New  York  or  Georgia  in  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  other  common  school  branches  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Chinese  teachers  and  text-books.  Of  the  36,000  people  in 
Alaska,  not  over  2,000  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  they  are  mainly 
in  three  settlements. 

It  was  to  instruct  a  people,  the  greater  portion  of  .  whom  are  uncivil¬ 
ized,  who  need  to  be  taught  sanitary  regulations,  the  laws  of  health, 
improvement  of  dwellings,  better  methods  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
and  dressing,  more  remunerative  forms  of  labor,  honesty,  chastity,  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  everything  that  elevates  man. 
So  that,  side  by  side  with  the  usual  school  drill  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  there  is  need  of  instruction  for  the  girls  in  housekeeping, 
cooking,  and  gardening,  in  cutting,  sewing,  and  mending;  and  for  the 
boys  in  carpentering  and  other  forms  of  wood  working,  boot  and  shoe¬ 
making,  and  the  various  trades  of  civilization. 

It  was  to  furnish  educational  advantages  to  a  people,  large  classes 
of  whom  are  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  them,  and  who  require  some 
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form  of  pressure  to  oblige  them  to  keep  their  children  in  school  regu¬ 
larly.  It  was  a  system  of  schools  among  a  people,  who,  while  in  the 
main  only  partially  civilized,  yet  have  a  future  before  them  as  American 
citizens. 

It  was  the  establishment  of  schools  in  a  region  where  not  only  the 
school-house  but  also  the  teacher’s  residence  must  be  erected,  and 
where  a  portion  of  the  material  must  be  transported  from  1,500  to  4,500 
miles,  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  school  expenditure. 

It  was  the  finding  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  who,  for  a  moderate 
salary,  would  be  willing  to  exile  themselves  from  all  society,  and  some 
of  them  settle  down  in  regions  of  arctic  winters  where  they  can  hear 
from  the  outside  world  ouly  once  a  year. 

To  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  special  difficulties  environing 
it,  is  still  further  added  the  complication  arising  from  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  carry  it  on,  there  being  appropriated  only  $25,000  with 
which  to  commence  it. 

GENERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the' work  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
it  could  not  be  efficiently  carried  on  from  the  office  at  Washington  alone, 
but  required  in  addition  an  agent  familiar  with  the  country,  and  who 
should  spend  his  summers  on  the  field,  determining  the  location  of  new 
schools,  inspecting  existing  ones,  and  arranging  with  regard  to  build¬ 
ings,  supplies,  and  teachers. 

Consequently  on  the  11th  of  April,  1885,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
directed  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  “General  Agent  of  Education 
in  Alaska.”  (See  Appendix  D.) 

This  action  met  with  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  United  States,  who  for  several  years  past  have  manifested 
an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  Alaska.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  E.) 

SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

In  Southeastern  Alaska  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  comparison 
with  the  difficulties  met  in  other  sections  of  this  land,  was  easy,  as  four 
of  the  seven  schools  can  be  reached  monthly  by  the  mail  steamer. 
Further,  schools  had  been  kept  at  all  these  points  but  two,  for  several 
years  by  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  missionary  organization  was  the  first  of  the 
American  churches  to  enter  that  neglected  land.  Finding  no  schools, 
they  established  them  side  by  side  with  their  missions,  proposing  to  fur¬ 
nish  educational  advantages  until  the  General  Government  should  be 
ready  to  do  it.  Therefore  last  fall,  wherever  the  Government  was  ready 
to  undertake  the  work  in  any  village  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians,  they 
turned  over  their  schools  to  the  Government.  As  the  Presbyterians  had 
a  body  of  efficient  teachers  already  on  the  ground,  acclimated,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  work,  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  native  language, 
and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  was  both  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  the  Government  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  that  they 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  re-employed,  which  was  done. 

Special  requests  having  been  received  for  an  early  inauguration  of  the 
public-school  system  in  Sitka  and  Juneau,  I  gave  them  ray  first  atten¬ 
tion. 
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OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCE. 

At  Sitka  I  met  with  considerable  annoyance  and  opposition  from  some 
of  the  late  officials  stationed  there.  For  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  those  officers  directly  or  indirectly  threw  their  official  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  school  and  mission  work.  This  commenced  while  I 
was  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  and  was  continued 
after  1  resigned  that  position  and  accepted  the  Government  agency. 
This  opposition  culminated  on  the  19th  of  August,  1885,  at  which  date 
I  went  aboard  the  monthly  mail  steamer  with  school  desks  and  furni¬ 
ture  for  tlffi  Government  school  at  Wrangell,  and  with  charts,  maps, 
&e.,  for  the  schools  at  Hoonah,  Haines,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  Jack- 
son;  also  with  the  papers  and  instructions  necessary  to  set  them  in 
operation  early  in  September.  I  was  also  expecting  to  visit  Killisnoo 
and  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  school  there.  Just  as 
the  gang-plank  was  to  be  drawn  in  before  leaving  1  was  arrested  by 
Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  and  with  unnecessary  rudeness  hustled  off 
the  steamer.  After  the  arrest  I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  until  the 
steamer  was  out  of  reach,  when  I  was  taken  before  the  judge,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  increasing  my  bonds  to  $3,200,  and  I  was  set  free. 
As  we  have  only  one  mail  steamer  a  month  they  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  detaining  me  at  Sitka.  Last  spring  District  Attorney  Haskett, 
through  false  representations  to  the  grand  jury,  succeeded  in  securing 
four  indictments  against  me  for  building  fences  and  making  other  im¬ 
provements  for  the  training  school,  on  Government  laud  it  is  true,  but 
land  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  school  by  Congress.  The  four  in¬ 
dictments  were  for  different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  offense.  If  the 
alleged  acts  had  really  been  committed  the  penalty  is  from  $25  to  $500. 
The  bail  was  placed  at  the  extreme  limit,  $500  for  each  case,  accepted 
by  the  judge,  and  the  trial  set  for  the  November  term. 

At  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Mr.  Haskett  secured  from 
Judge  McAllister  a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  requiring  me  to  appear  before 
the  court  and  increase  the  amount  of  my  bonds.  This  could  have  been 
done  in  ten  minutes  and  I  have  been  allowed  to  go  about  my  official 
duties.  Although  it  was  well  known  that  I  intended  leaving  on  the 
steamer,  the  warrant  was  not  issued  until  9  o’clock  a.  m.  on  the  day  the 
steamer  sailed.  Even  then  the  serving  of  it  was  held  back  until  3  p.  m., 
the  hour  the  steamer  sailed.  The  warrant  required  me  to  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  “forthwith,”  instead  of  which  I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell. 
The  feeling  of  indignation  against  both  Mr.  Haskett  and  Judge  McAllis¬ 
ter  over  this  last  official  outrage  was  very  great.  Russians,  natives,  and 
Americans  alike  condemned  it  in  uumeasured  terms.  This  was  the  end 
of  their  official  power  to  hinder  the  school  w7ork,  as  the  next  mail  steamer 
brought  the  news  of  their  removal  from  office  and  the  appointment  of 
others  in  their  stead,  who  are  manifesting  a  very  marked  interest  in  the 
schools.  The  new  district  attorney,  Col.  M.  D.  Ball,  gave  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  indictments  against  me.  Finding  that  the  matter  on  which 
the  four  indictments  for  obstructing  a  road  were  based  was  not,  under 
the  laws  of  Oregon,  a  criminal  offense,  nor  an  indictable  offense,  but  at 
most  a  misdemeanor,  cognizable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also 
finding  that  the  obstruction  in  the  one  case  was  purely  technical  and 
in  the  others  an  alteration  of  the  road  which  came  within  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  he  moved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  district  court,  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  1885,  that  the  cases  be  dismissed,  which  was  done.  The  affair 
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lias  attracted  so  much  attention  that  I  inclose  the  record  of  the  court.* 
(See  Appendix  Iv.) 

Previous  to  his  removal  from  office.  United  States  District  Attorney 
Haskett,  by  means  of  persistent  misrepresentations  and  the  matter-of- 
course  manner  in  which  many  persons  sign  petitions,  secured  a  number 
of  signatures  to  a  petition  asking  for  my  removal. 

But  after  the  officials  who  were  active  in  the  matter  were  removed 
from  office  by  the  President,  causing  the  special  pressure  on  the  com¬ 
munity  to  cease,  there  was  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment. 

Two  prominent  citizens  who  had  signed  the  petition  for  my  removal 
afterward  offered  to  go  on  my  bonds,  and  others  apologized,  explaining 
that  at  the  time  they  did  not  know  what  it  was  they  signed.  These 
troubles  and  the  misrepresentations  preceding  them  created  more  or 
less  prejudice  against  the  general  agent  for  the  past  summer.  The 
prejudice  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  public  schools. 

The  parents  and  the  children  are  not  brought  into  personal  relations 
with  the  agent,  but  with  the  teachers.  If  the  teachers  are  personally 
popular  and  efficient,  then  the  schools  will  prosper  and  win  their  way. 

That  the  schools  have  prospered  wiTl  be  seen  by  the  detailed  report 
of  their  monthly  attendance. 

To  Sitka,  the  chief  seat  of  the  troubles,  teachers  were  sent  from  the 
East. 

Sitka. 

By  permission  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Government  buildings,  I  took  possession  of  a  log  house  in  the  center 
of  the  village  and  repaired  it  as  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  - 
In  this  building  a  school  was  opened  on  June  22, 1885,  with  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Powell  as  teacher.  Miss  Powell  is  a  trained  teacher  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist- Episcopal  Church.  At¬ 
tendance:  June,  17  ;  July,  31  ;  August,  22 ;  September,  22;  October, 
26;  November,  34;  December,  31;  and  January,  43. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  officials  Governor  Swineford 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Alaskans  to  urge  upon  them  the  importance  and 
duty  of  placing  all  their  children  in  school.  They  were  also  addressed  in 
the  same  strain  by  Colonel  Ball,  by  the  general  agent,  and  by  Revs.  Messrs. 
Willard  and  Austin.  The  effect  of  these  addresses  was  such  that  upon 
consultation  with  the  other  officials,  and  at  their  request,  it  seemed  wise 
to  add  a  second  department  to  the  school  at  Sitka,  which  was  done  on 
the  16th  of  November,  with  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  teacher,  and  77  pupils  in  attendance. 

Juneau. 


This  village,  166 f  miles  by  water  northeast  of  Sitka,  is  so  far  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  center  of  Alaska,  and  has  the  largest  American  population 
of  any  place  in  the  Territory.  At  this  place  a  log  carpenter-shop  was 
rented  and  fixed  up  for  a  school-room. 

School  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Miss  Marion  B.  Murphy,  of 
Oregon,  as  teacher.  She  reported  an  attendance  for  June  of  75,  of 
whom  3  were  Americans,  10  Creoles,  and  62  natives;  July,  46;  August, 

*  Since  the  report  was  written  a  sworn  statement  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
court  has  been  received  from  Prof.  A.  J.  Davis.  (See  Appendix  L.) 
tTlie  distance  is  reckoned  by  the  usual  route  traveled. 
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30;  September,  34;  October,  37;  November,  90;  December,  7G;  and 
January,  07. 

Miss  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  the  weather  grew  colder  and  more  stormy  in  the  fall,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  still  further  repairs  in  the  school-room. 

Looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  the  near 
future,  I  selected  a  block  of  laud,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  commissioner,  and  had  a  cheap  fence  thrown  around  it,  in  order  to 
secure  it  for  school  purposes. 

Juneau  is  one  of  the  eight  post-offices  now  in  Alaska. 

Hoonali. 

At  Hoonali,  130  #  miles  by  water  north  from  Sitka,  the  fall  term  of  the 
school  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  1, 1885,  with  34  pupils.  No  later 
report  has  been  received.  The  teacher  is  Mrs.  Maggie  Dunbar  McFar¬ 
land,  wife  of  the  missionary  at  that  x>lace. 

They  are  the  only  white  persons  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
attendance  during  the  preceding  winter  (1884-’85)  was  09  boys,  70  girls, 
and  74  adults;  total,  219. 

This  school  is  among  a  people  who,  while  residing  in  their  principal 
village  during  the  winter,  in  summer  move  out  to  their  fishing  camps, 
some  of  them  100  miles  away.  During  last  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  followed  their  people  in  a  canoe,  holding  a  temporary  school  in  the 
larger  places.  This  admirable  and  self-denying  work  kept  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  the  teaching  they  had  already  received. 

Hoonah  is  about  00  miles  from  a  post-office,  so  that  the  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  their  mail  by  chance  canoes  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  winter  not  at  all. 

Fort  Wrangell. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  f  southeast  of  Sitka  is  Fort 
Wrangell.  Here  a  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  with 
33  pupils.  Miss  Lydia  McAvoy,  teacher  (from  West  Virginia),  reports 
the  attendance  for  the  month  at  41,  of  whom  28  were  boys,  9  girls,  and 
4  adults,  composed  of  the  following  nationalities :  1  American,  1  Creole, 
1  French,  3  Norwegian,  8  half-breeds,  and  27  Alaskans.  The  attendance 
for  October  was  53;  November,  70;  December,  09;  and  January,  05. 

Haines. 

Haines  is  200  miles  by  water  north  of  Sitka.  Here  the  school  occu¬ 
pies  the  Mission  building,  and  is  more  comfortably  situated  than  any 
other  public  school  in  Alaska.  The  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dickinson, 
is  an  intelligent  half-breed  girl,  educated  at  the  Government  training 
school  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg.,  and  afterwards  at  Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  au 
Episcopal  school  for  young  ladies,  at  Portland,  Oreg.  This  school  at 
present  is  about  100  miles  from  a  post-office,  and  has  no  regular  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world  during  the  long  winter  months. 
Attendance  for  September,  40;  October,  77;  November,  08;  December, 
81;  and  January,  84. 

*  The  distance  is  reckoned  by  the  usual  route  traveled, 
t  Steamship  route  via  Juneau. 
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Jackson. 

/ 

This  village  is  533 *  miles  by  water  south  of  Sitka.  The  winter  school 
opened  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September.  Attendance,  September, 
59;  October,  72;  December,  87 ;  and  January,  77.  The  teacher,  Miss 
Clara  A.  Gould,  of  West  Virginia,  resides  with  her  brother,  who  is  the 
missionary  there.  There  is  a  post  office  at  this  place,  and  a  monthly 
mail  is  brought  from  Fort  Wrangell,  about  200  miles,  in  a  canoe,  a  trip 
which  takes  from  five  to  fifteen  days  each  way,  according  to  the  weather. 

Killisnoo. 

Killisnoo,  distant  75  miles  by  water  from  Sitka,  is  the  present  center 
of  the  fish-oil  trade  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  coal 
fields  and  some  valuable  gold  mines. 

It  also  has  a  post-office.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  a 
school  at  this  point  in  January,  1886. f 

WESTERN  ALASKA. 

As  there  are  no  public  means  of  intercommunication  with  Western 
Alaska,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Pinta,  stationed  in  Alaska  waters,  to  convey  the 
governor  and  general  agent  of  education  to  the  leading  villages  in  that 
section.  When  Governor  Swineford,  after  his  appointment,  reached 
Alaska  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  proposed  trip.  Un  this  ac¬ 
count  I  was  unable  to  establish  several  schools  that  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  you.  However,  arrangements  are  in  progress  that  will  secure 
the  opening  of  these  schools  in  the  early  summer  of  1886. 

Notwithstanding  my  own  inability  to  reach  this  western  portion  of 
Alaska,  in  September  I  made  an  attempt  to  send  a  teacher  to  Kadiak, 
633  miles  distant  by  water.  A  suitable  man  was  found  in  Mr.  Salomon 
Ripinsky,  a  Russian  Hebrew,  who  had  received  a  liberal  European  ed¬ 
ucation  and  was  recommended  by  a  former  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  State  of  Oregon.  He  was  so  anxious  to  go  that  he 
was  willing  take  the  risks  of  the  trip  in  a  small  10-ton  sail-boat.  Being 
loaded  with  desks  and  other  school  supplies,  the  vessel  sailed  from 
Sitka  on  the  7th  of  September.  On  September  10,  m  latitude  57°  45' 
N.,  and  longitude  137°  W.,  the  vessel  sprung  aleak  in  a  storm.  She 
was  headed  for  land,  and  with  great  difficulty  kept  afloat.  Mr.  Ripinsky 
and  the  captain  (the  sole  occupants)  worked  at  the  pumps  day  and 
night  for  life,  until  the  vessel  was  finally  driven  through  the  breakers 
into  Lisianski  Strait  and  beached.  Pumping  the  water  out  and  repair¬ 
ing  vessel  as  best  they  could,  they  again  launched  her  with  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  make  Killisnoo.  In  the  storm  at  sea  while  the  waves  were 
rolling  over  the  deck  they  had  lost  much  of  their  provisions,  which  were 
washed  overboard,  and  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits  by  hunger. 
As  the  vessel  continued  to  leak,  they  were  compelled  to  work  at  the 
pumps.  To  add  to  their  danger  they  were  in  unknown  waters  among 
strange  rocks  and  in  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Finally,  after » 
sixteen  days  of  battling  with  the  elements  and  hanging  between  life  and 
death,  they  reached  Killisnoo  and  were  safe. 

After  unloading  and  storing  the  school  supplies,  Mr.  Ripinsky  hired 

*  Via  Juneau  and  Fort  Wrangell. 

t  This  school  was  opened  in  February  by  Prof.  George  B.  Johnston,  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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a  canoe  with  a  crew  of  natives,  and  returned  to  Sitka.  The  day  after 
his  return  the  steamship  Bonita  reached  Sitka  en  route  to  Unalashka 
and  Bering  Sea. 

Availing  myself  of  the  opportunity,  I  changed  the  destination  of  Mr. 
Ripinsky,  with  his  own  approval,  and  sent  him  to  Unalashka,  1,278  miles 
from  Sitka. 

A  small  supply  of  desks,  books,  slates,  &c.,  were  furnished  from  the 
Sitka  school.  In  a  hasty  note,  returned  by  the  steamer  that  conveyed 
him  to  his  destination,  he  reports  opening  school  with  45  pupils,  20  boys 
and  25  girls.  No  further  news  can  be  expected  from  him  for  the  next 
seven  months,*  as  his  post-office  is  San  Francisco,  2,418  miles  away. 
At  that  office  his  mail  will  continue  to  accumulate  until  next  spring, 
when  some  trading  vessel  going  to  Unalashka  will  take  it  to  him,  and 
returning  will  bring  down  his  communications  to  the  outside  world. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  tongue  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  that  place,  where  many  understand  the  Russian  and  but  very 
few  the  English  language. 

INTERIOR  ALASKA. 

As  previously  stated,  communication  with  interior  Alaska  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  If  I  wish  to  visit  the  school  on  the  Yukon  River,  my  nearest 
way  is  to  take  the  mail  steamer  from  Sitka  to  Juneau,  1G6  miles,  then 
hire  a  canoe  and  natives  to  take  me,  together  with  blankets  and  provi¬ 
sions,  to  the  head  of  Dyya  Inlet,  about  100  miles.  Then  leaving  the 
water,  a  fresh  crew  of  natives  is  hired  to  carry  my  supplies  25  miles  on 
foot,  over  a  dangerous  mountain  trail,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon, 
then  construct  a  raft  and  tloat  down  the  stream  1,500  miles  to  Nulato, 
or  1,750  miles  to  Anvik.  The  trip  would  occupy  two  months.  Another 
practicable  way  is  to  take  the  mail  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  1,600 
miles,  then  a  chance  steamer  to  Saint  Michaels,  3,264  miles,  then  a  small 
river  steamer  that,  makes  one  trip  a  year  to  Nulato,  769  miles,  a  total 
distance  of  5,633  miles.  To  make  the  trip  and  return  in  the  same  year 
would  require  close  connections. 

If  I  wish  to  visit  the  school  at  Bethel,  I  take  a  mail  steamer  from 
Sitka  to  San  Francisco,  1,600  miles,  then  wait  until  some  vessel  sails  for 
Unalashka,  2,418  miles,  then  wait  again  until  some  trading  vessel  has 
occasion  to  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  461  miles,  and  go 
from  thence  ih  a  bidarka  (sea-lion-skin  canoe)  150  miles  up  the  river,  a 
total  of  4,629  miles.  By  the  same  tedious  route  the  teachers  receive 
their  annual  mail,  except  that  it  starts  from  San  Francisco. 

YUKON  R1YER. 

For  years  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  has  had  stations 
at  Fort  McPherson  and  La  Pierre  House,  bordering  on  Northeastern 
Alaska,  and  their  missionaries  have  made  occasional  trips  on  the  Upper 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  (See  Appendix  H.) 

Among  the  capable  and  energetic  young  men  in  its  employ,  Rev. 
Vincent  C.  Sims  has  manifested  so  much  interest  in  the  people,  such 
endurance  of  hardship,  and  such  adaptation  to  the  work,  that  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

*  Since  this  report  was  made  tlie  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  steamer  Rush,  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  trip  to  Bering  Sea  in  search  of  a  missing  whaler  and  brought  back  reports  from 
Unalashka  as  late  as  February  1,  1886.  School  attendance  for  October,  45;  Novem¬ 
ber,  44  ;  December,  44  ;  and  January,  44. 


UNALASHKA, ALASKA. 
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Church  to  secure  him  as  teacher  of  a  Government  school  ou  the  Yukon 
River.  The  society  has  responded  favorably,  and  selected  as  teachers 
Mr.  Sims*  and  Mr.  Kirby,  a  young  man  born  in  that  region,  the  son  of 
Archdeacon  W.  W.  Kirby,  an  English  missionary.  Their  final  appoint¬ 
ment  is  dependent  upon  their  being  released  from  their  present  engage¬ 
ments  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 

BETHEL. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  the  American  branch  of  the  Moravian 
Church  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  Rev.  A.  Hartman  and  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Weinland,  to  visit  the  western  section  of  Alaska  in  search  of  a 
suitable  location  for  a  mission  to  the  Eskimo.  (See  Appendix  I.) 

They  left  San  Francisco  May  3,  1884,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kus- 
kokwim  River,  4,479  miles,  on  the  12tli  of  June.  Leaving  thesteamer  and 
hiring  two  three-holed  bidarkas  (sea-lion-skin  canoes),  with  four  natives 
to  manage  them,  they  ascended  the  river  to  Napaimute  300  miles,  visiting 
every  village  by  the  way.  On  the  9th  of  July  they  commenced  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Fort  Alexander,  000  miles  distant,  which  they  reached  August  8, 
having  been  eight  weeks  in  the  uu  coin  fort  able  boat.  From  Fort  Alex¬ 
ander  they  returned  to  Unalashkaby  schooner,  and  from  thence  to  San 
Francisco  by  steamer.  The  result  of  their  exploration  was  the  locating 
of  a  mission  station  150  miles  up  the  Kuskokwim  River,  near  the  native 
village  of  Mnmtreklilagamute.  The  new  station  was  named  Bethel. 
Last  winter  wras  spent  by  the  Moravians  in  raising  the  funds  to  com¬ 
mence  the  mission.  It  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  special  boat  made 
for  use  on  the  river,  also  to  purchase  in  San  Francisco  the  lumber,  sashes, 
doors,  hardware,  furniture,  &c.,  for  the  mission  buildings,  to  lay  in  a 
year’s  supply  of  provisions,  medicines,  and  other  necessaries,  and  charter 
a  schooner  to  take  the  supplies  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  18th 
day  of  May,  1885,  the  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  William  H.  Weinland  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck  (Delaw  are  Indian),  and  their  wives,  with  Mr.  John 
Torgerson,  mechanic  and  lay  assistant,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  reach¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  on  the  19th  of  June.  They  at  once 
set  about  the  transporting  of  the  building  materials  and  supplies  to 
Bethel  in  their  small  boat.  Reports  have  been  received  from  them  as 
late  as  August  12,  at  which  time  they  were  still  busy  in  bringing  up 
material. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  mission  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  drowning  of  Mr.  Torgerson,  wdto,  passing  aft  on  the  deck  of  their 
little  boat,  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river.  Ropes  and  planks  were  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  to  him,  but,  being  heavily  clothed,  the  swift  current 
swept  him  under. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  Government 
school,  but  as  they  have  communication  with  the  outside  world  only 
once  a  year,  no  reports  can  be  expected  from  him  before  the  fall  oi  1886. 

He  has  also  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Signal  Service  station  at  that  point. 

nusiiagak  river. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Moravians  tor  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  at  Fort  Alexander.  The  teachers  selected  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff  and  Miss  B.  Bradley,  M.  D.  The  buildings  are 
to  be  erected  this  coming  summer  and  the  school  commenced  in  1887. 

*  Since  this  report  was  written  news  lias  been  received  of  the  death  of  Mi.  Sims. 
Rev.  Octavius  Parker,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Oregon,  has  been  selected  to  take 
his  place.  He  will  be  stationed  at  Saint  Michaels. 
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THE  PRIBILOFF  ISLANDS. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1870,  Congress  leased  for  twenty  years  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George 
in  Bering  Sea.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  company  is  bound  to 
maintain  a  school  on  each  island  for  eight  months  in  each  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  we 
are  able  to  give  full  educational  reports  from  those  islands.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  G.)  From  these  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  earnest  etforts  are 
being  made  to  educate  and  civilize  the  natives;  that  school  attendance 
is  obligatory,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  reported 
in  attendance. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


Into  all  these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Pribiloff' 
Islands,  which  are  not  under  control  of  this  Bureau,  industrial  exer¬ 
cises  are  being  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Arrangements  are 
already  provided  by  which  the  girls  on  two  afternoons  of  each  week  shall 
be  instructed  in  sewing  and  kitchen  work,  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
a  similar  training  of  boys  in  the  use  of  tools.  This  is  but  a  beginning. 
As  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  develop  an  intelligent  and  useful 
citizenship,  they  will  need  more  and  more  to  extend  their  industrial 
facilities.  As  the  people  make  progress,  catch  the  spirit  of  civilization, 
and  come  under  the  influences  which  emanate  from  the  schools,  they 
gradually  begin  to  give  up  their  old  methods  of  living  and  adopt  the 
American.  This  is  especially  the  case  among  the  native  and  semi-civil¬ 
ized  population.  One  by  one  they  saw  out  an  opening  in  the  window¬ 
less  walls  of  their  houses  and  insert  sash  and  glass.  One  after  another 
purchases  a  cook  stove.  No  longer  content  to  eat  off  the  floor,  out  of  a 
common  iron  pot,  tables  and  dishes,  knives  and  forks  are  procured. 
Then  comes  a  bedstead,  and  the  bedding  is  taken  from  the  floor.  Warm, 
comfortable  store  clothes  take  the  place  of  the  inconvenient,  uncomfort¬ 
able  blanket.  Thus  slowly  and  gradually  through  the  influence  of  the 
schools  the  population  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  But  all  this 
creates  a  necessity  for  a  larger  income  and  more  remunerative  employ¬ 
ments.  The  income  that  was  sufficient  when  the  family  ate  off  the 
ground  without  dishes,  cooked  over  a  fire  without  a  chimney,  and  slept 
on  the  floor  under  skins  of  wild  beasts,  is  not  sufficient  to  purchase 
cook  stoves,  dishes,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  &c.  Therefore  to  create 
the  want  without  enabling  them  to  supply  it,  is  only  to  make  them  more 
miserable. 

As  instruction  necessarily  creates  new  wants,  and  is  so  intended  by 
the  Government,  it  is  but  proper  that  instruction  should  go  farther  and 
so  train  the  hand  that  the  newly  created  wants  can  be  supplied.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  work  of  the  Alaska  school  system  is  not  only  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also  how  to  live  better,  how 
to  make  more  money  in  order  to  live  better,  and  how  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  in  order  to  make  more  money. 

The  special  resources  of  Alaska,  in  addition  to  her  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  are  her  vast  supply  of  fish  and  minerals,  and  in  the  southeastern 
section,  great  forests.  There  will  also  in  the  southeastern  section  be  more 
and  more  the  production  of  garden  vegetables  and  the  smaller  fruits. 
Therefore,  her  schools  should  eventually  teach  the  best  methods  of  ex¬ 
tracting  stumps,  grading  and  ditching  land  and  preparing  it  for  culti¬ 
vation,  the  vegetables  best  adapted  to  the  country  and  the  best  method 
of  cultivating  them,  the  berries  and  fruits  best  adapted  to  the  climate, 
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and  how  they  should  be  treated,  tree  planting  and  drafting,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  native  fruits,  also  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  raising,  and  butter 
and  cheese  making  in  regions  along  the  warm  southern  coast. 

The  rising  young  men  of  Alaska  should  be  taught  the  cutting  and 
rafting  of  logs,  the  running  of  saw-mills,  carpentering,  coopering,  furni¬ 
ture  making,  and  all  kinds  of  wood  working.  To  this  they  will  take 
readily  and  naturally,  for  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  have  been 
noted  for  their  skill  in  certain  mechanical  arts,  the  manufacture  of  canoes, 
and  carving  wood,  stone,  and  metal  with  their  rude,  native  tools. 

As  fish  is  another  of  the  commercial  commodities  of  the  countrv,  and 
one  which  will  furnish  its  inhabitants  with  an  ample  and  reliable  means 
of  support,  the  boys  should  be  instructed  in  the  names,  habits,  an'd  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  tlie*various kinds  of  fish  found  in  their  waters,  improved 
methods  of  taking  and  preparing  them  for  market,  the  making  and 
mending  of  nets,  the  management  and  repair  of  boats,  rope-splicing  and 
sail -making,  swimming  and  naval  drill,  with  some  instructions  in  the 
tides  and  in  the  use  of  the  compass.  They  should  also  be  taught  how 
to  treat  accidents,  such  as  gunshot  wounds  and  drowning. 

The  girls  should  be  familiarized  with  the  use  of  kitchen  utensils  and 
exercised  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking  meats,  fish,  and  yegetables, 
the  preparation  of  corned,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats  and  fish,  the  dry¬ 
ing  and  preserving  of  berries  and  care  of  winter  vegetables,  making- 
yeast  and  baking  bread,  the  care  of  milk  with  butter  and  cheese  mak¬ 
ing,  the  proper  care  of  storeroom  and  pantry,  the  setting,  waiting  upon, 
and  clearing  oft*  tables,  orderly  arrangement  of  furniture  and  simple 
adorning  of  walls,  cleaning  and  care  of  lamps,  cutting  and  making  of 
clothes,  changing,  mending,  and  patching  of  garments,  knitting  and 
darning  of  socks,  practice  on  the  sewing-machine,  washing  aud  ironing, 
making  of  lye,  soft  soap,  starch,  &c. 


MORAL  TRAINING. 


The  training  of  the  schools  should  be  extended  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
mind  and  hand.  In  sections  of  Alaska  the  uncivilized  natives  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  herd  in  large  houses,  with  several  families  occupying  the 
same  room  and  cooking  around  a  common  fire.  Among  some  of  these 
families  polygamy  prevails,  and  sometimes,  not  often,  a  woman  is  found 
with  two  or  more  husbands.  The  children  grow  up  amid  filth  and  un¬ 
cleanliness,  accustomed  to  impure  sights  and  conversation,  and  system¬ 
atically  taught  to  lie  and  steal.  To  them  there  is  no  wrong  or  disgrace 
in  it.  It  is  only  disgraceful  in  being  caught,  as  that  seems  to*be  a  re¬ 
flection  on  their  skill  5  they  should  have  been  smarter.  Nephews  inherit 
their  uncle’s  wives  and  his  property  as  well,  so  that  many  a  boy  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  toothless  old  aunt.  In  these  same  homes  are  taught,  and  some¬ 
times  even  yet  practiced,  the  horrible  cruelties  of  witchcraft. 

I11  some  of  the  schools  nearly  all  the  children  come  from  such  abodes; 
and  the  teacher  that  would  be  true  to  his  mission  and  accomplish  the 
most  good  must  give  prominence  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  in¬ 
struction.  ITe  must  try  to  educate  them  out  of  and  away  lroin  the 
training  of  their  home-life.  They  need  to  be  taught  that  both  the  law 
of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land  forbid  more  than  one  man  and  one 
woman  living  together  as  husband  and  wife,  that  each  family  should 
have  a  separate  home,  however  small,  that  lying,  stealing,  and  impurity 
of  speech  and  behavior  are  alike  offenses  against  God  and  man,  and 
that  these  vices  are  not  only  destructive  to  society  but  a  disgrace  to 
themselves.  The  education  demanded  in  Alaska  is  the  moral,  intellect- 
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ual,  and  physical  training  of  t lie  people  at  one  and  the  same  time — the 
gradual  uplifting  of  the  whole  man.  All  of  this  may  not  be  attainable 
at  once,  or  even  ultimately  in  every  one  of  the  schools.  But  a  begin¬ 
ning  can  be  made  in  all  of  them,  and  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
children  can  be  advanced  into  the  larger  training  schools,  where  they 
can  be  taught  trades  and  prepared  to  earn  a  competent  support. 

One  such  higher  school  is  in  existence  at  Sitka,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  second  at  Unalashka,  1,278  miles  farther  west. 

OBLIGATORY  ATTENDANCE. 

•  ] 

The  schools  of  Alaska  are  established,  with  but  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  among  a  half-civilized  people.  It  has  long  been  known  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles  that  the  greater  the  ignorance  and  the  lower  the  condition 
of  parents,  the  less  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  education  for 
their  children,  and  the  greater  the  need  of  outside  pressure  to  oblige 
them  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school.  It  is  of  no  use  to  es¬ 
tablish  schools  if  the  children  do  not  attend,  and  many  will  not  attend 
unless  it  is  made  obligatory  on  them.  This  is  true  of  many  in  enlight¬ 
ened  communities  and  much  more  so  in  uncivilized  ones.  If  Congress 
wisely  provides  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  Alaska,  it  should 
go  further  and  make  their  attendance  at  those  schools  obligatory,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  the  best  results  of  the  appropriation  be  Secured,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  the  highest  interests  of  the  children  themselves  be 
subserved.  Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  States  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
New<  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ne\y  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont*  and  Wisconsin;  also  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona, 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming;  also  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  foreign  lands  compulsory-attendance  laws  exist  in 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Roumelia,  and  Japan.  These  laws  have  not 
only  increased  the  attendance  upon  the  schools,  but  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  states  enforcing  them. 

Alaska  without  a  territorial  legislature  to  enact  laws  appeals  directly 
to  Congress  for  a  judicious  law  making  attendance  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  obligatory. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

On  account  of  the  small  appropriation  made  for  the  commencement 
of  schools  in  Alaska,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  attempt  much  in  the 
way  of  building.  As  a  consequence,  not  a  single  Government  school 
in  Alaska  owns  the  building  it  occupies,  and,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
not  a  single  school  has  a  comfortable  building  adapted  to  its  necessities. 

The  present  Congress  should  be  asked  to  so  enlarge  its  appropriation 
for  education  that  suitable  buildings  can  be  erected  this  coming  season 
at  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Killisnoo,  Klawack,  Kadiak,  Unalashka, 
Belkoffski,  and  Unga. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  Department,  there  is  no  public  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  settlements  of  Alaska  west  of  Sitka.  It  was  expected  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  transportation  would  be  furnished  by  the  IJ.  S.  S.  Pinta.  Cir- 
umstances  prevented  her  expected  cruise.  Arrangements  for  the  trip 
his  coming  summer  should  be  more  definitely  fixed,  and  provision  made 
not  only  for  the  general  agent,  but  also  for  such  teachers,  together  with 
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their  families  and  supplies,  as  may  be  sent.  If  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  cannot  be  made  with  the  Navy  Department,  then  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  charter  of  a  suitable  schooner  with  auxiliary  steam  power. 
As  it  is  at  present,  of  the  fourteen  places  where  schools  exist  or  are 
soon,  to  be  established,  only  four  can  be  reached  by  the  monthly  mail 
steamer.  If  a  monthly,  or  even  a  quarterly,  mail  line  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  Sitka  and  Unalashka,  then  five  additional  schools  could 
be  reached  with  regularity. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

% 

The  extension  of  the  mail  line  to  Unalashka  would  also  greatly  assist 
in  furnishing  the  several  schools  with  requisite  supplies.  So  far,  on 
account  of  difficulty  of  transportation,  but  limited  supplies  have  been 
attempted.  Those  sent  to  Haines  were  carried  200  miles  in  a  frail  log 
canoe  not  over  2^  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  ;  those  to  Hoonah,  139  miles, 
and  those  to  Jackson,  200  miles,  also  by  canoes.  The  attempt  to  send 
to  Kadiak,  633  miles,  in  a  small  schooner,  resulted  in  disaster  and  great 
danger  to  life. 

Four  of  the  schools  can  receive  no  further  supplies  until  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

Owing  to  the  distance  and  expense  of  transporting  school  seats  from 
the  States  (2,000  to  3,000  miles),  by  direction  of  the  Department  I  gave 
the  contract  for  making  desks  and  blackboards  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  training-school  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  Government  receives  a 
good,  substantial  desk,  the  school  is  encouraged  by  securing  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  tools  and  machinery,  and  the  boys  are  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  thought  that  they  are  not  playing  work,  but  really  ac¬ 
complishing  something. 

TEACHERS. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department  only  those  of 
the  higher  grade  of  certificates  have  been  employed  as  permanent 
teachers.  In  some  instances  teachers  of  less  skill  have  been  employed 
temporarily  until  others  can  be  procured. 

In  a  few  places,  where  they  can  have  a  home  in  a  private  family,  it 
will  be  proper  to  employ  unmarried  ladies;  but  in  the  larger  number 
of  places  the  teacher  should  be  a  married  man  and  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  native  villages,  where  the  school 
aims  to  lift  the  whole  community  out  of  their  old  methods  into  those  of 
civilization.  In  such  communities  a  well-ordered  household  is  an  object- 
lesson  of  great  power. 

teachers’  institute. 

The  circumstances  of  a  teacher  separated  from  all  others  for  twelve 
months,  among  a  half- civilized  people  using  a  foreign  tongue,  are  so 
peculiar  fhat  it  is  not  strange  that  they  find  a  want  not  fully  supplied 
by  the  training  of  the  best  normal  schools,  nor  would  it  be  strange  if 
they  became  greatly  depressed  in  their  work. 

I  consider  it,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  hold  a  two  weeks’  in¬ 
stitute,  that  an  opportunity  be  given  them  of  assembling  once  a  year 
to  cheer  one  another,  compare  views,  discuss  methods,  and  glean  from 
the  experience  of  those  similarly  situated  with  themselves.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  make  teachers’  institutes  so  essential  and  useful  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  operate  here  with  greatly  added  power.  During 
the  long  summer  vacation  some  of  the  teachers  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
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at  least,  can  be  assembled  at  an  institute,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
a  small  sum  for  expenses  be  allowed  out  of  the  school  appropriation. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

f 

As  some  of  the  great  missionary  organizations  of  the  United  States 
have  commenced  work  in  this  vast  Territory,  and  others  are  preparing 
to  do  so,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  arrange  with  them  for  co  operation 
in  the  work  of  establishing  schools.  Where  the  teacher  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  their  families  are  the  only  white  people  in  a  large  section 
of  country — the  only  representatives  of  the  civilization  of  the  States 
and  dependent  upon  one  another  for  assistance  in  times  of  sickness,  for 
encouragement,  and  for  society  in  their  isolation — it  is  simple  common 
sense  to  believe  that  the  more  congenial  they  are,  and  the  more  fully 
they  hold  common  views,  the  more  efficient  and  successful  each  will  be 
in  his  separate  work.  Hence,  whenever  a  missionary  organization  has 
been  alone  in  a  large  section  it  has  seemed  right  as  far  as  possible  to  se¬ 
lect  teachers  from  that  communion,  it  being  distinctly  understood  by 
the  several  missionary  organizations  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  non  sect  man  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and 
leave  all  persons  to  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  religious  liberty.  Assur¬ 
ances  of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the  schools 
have  been  received  from  the  Episcopal,  Moravian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  bodies.  Interviews  have  also  been 
held  with  the  representatives  of  the  Bom  an  Catholic  body.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  arrangements  have  been  effected-  and  work  com¬ 
menced  only  by  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Moravians.  Co¬ 
operation  with  others  is  hoped  for  during  the  coming  season. 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  BEARING  ON  ALASKA. 

In  view  of  the  coming  discussion  in  Congress  of  the  u  Blair  bill,”  I 
deem  it  important  to  offer  the  following  preliminary  estimate  respecting 
the  illiterate  population  of  Alaska,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years, 
both  inclusive,  and  to  recite  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  below  set  forth. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroffis  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Alaska  (page  33 
of  his  special  report,  in  United  States  census  of  1880,  Vol.  VIII)  is  as 
follows : 


Divisions. 

Total. 

White. 

Creole. 

Eskimo. 

Aleut. 

Atha- 

baskan. 

Thlinget. 

Hydah. 

Arctic . 

3,  094 

6,  870 
8,  911 
2,  451 

4,  352 

7,  748 

3,  094 

4,  276 
8,  036 

Yukon  . 

18 

3 

82 

34 

293 

19 

111 

479 

917 

230 

2,  557 
506 

Kuskokwim . 

255 

1,890 

Aleutian . 

Kodiak . 

2,  211 

864 

326 
6, 437 

Southeastern . 

788 

Total . 

33,  426 

430 

1,  756 

17,  617 

2, 145 

3,  927 

6,  763 

788 

Mr.  Petroff  does  not  discriminate  between  the  sexes  or  the  several 
ages  of  the  population ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the  conditions  as  to 
sex  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  existing  in  the  adjacent  ‘‘terri¬ 
tories  and  Arctic  islands  ”  belonging  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where 
the  British  census  of  1881  reported  28,113  males  and  28,333  females. 
The  partial  returns  made  by  Bussian  officials  from  1818  to  1801*  quoted 
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in  Mr.  PetrofPs  paper,  give  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  sexes, 
each  being  about  half  the  population. 

The  proportion  of  minors  to  adults,  as  understood  by  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  census  aud  by  statistical  writers  of  recent  date  in 
this  country,  is  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  statistics  quoted  by  Mr. 
Petroff.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  distinction  is  that  made  in  the 
partial  census  of  1839  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  quoted  on  pp. 
36,  37  of  Mr.  Petroff \s  report.  The  free  natives  thus  reported  numbered 
4,121  “  adults”  and  2,439  “children”;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  cen¬ 
sus  indicate  that  stature,  strength,  and  child-producing  capacity  may 
have  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  assignment  of  many  individuals 
to  the  “adults”  rather  than  to  the  “children.” 

I,  for  these  reasons,  venture  to  estimate  the  population  of  Alaska  as 
to  age  by  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Washington  Territory, 
the  organized  Territory  nearest  to  Alaska,  with  the  following  result : 


If 

*3 

Territories. 

Population, 

1880. 

Minors  under 
10. 

Minors,  10  to 
20. 

Adults,  21  and 
over. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

rO 

a 

p 

£ 

Per  cent. 

© 

rC 

a 

p 

Per  cent. 

Washington  . . 

75, 116 
33,  426 

19,  396 
8,  631 

^25.8 

15,  553 
6,  921 

^20.7 

40, 167 
17,  874 

^  53.  5 

Alaska  . 

In  the  year  1880  the  condition  of  affairs  was  about  as  follows : 

UThe  430  whites  mentioned  in  Mr.  Petroff ’s  enumeration  were  fairly- 
instructed  adults ;  about  800  of  the  Creoles,  or  Russo-Alaskans,  men¬ 
tioned  were  able  to  write,  nearly  all  of  these  being  adults. 

Of  the  Alaskan  races  I  estimate  that  the  number  able  to  write  was 
as  follows:  Aleuts,  500;  Thlinget,  200;  Hydah,  100;  making  800  more 
such  persons.  There  were,  therefore,  about  2,030  persons  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  estimated  population  ten  or  more  years  old,  leaving 
22,765  persons  ten  or  more  years  old  unable  to  write  at  that  time. 


STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA. 

SCHOOL  AT  JUNEAU. 

[Miss  Marion  B.  Murphy,  teacher.] 


Monthly  attendance. 


Nationality. 


I>ate. 

Total 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Adults. 

75 

47 

40 

35 

July,  1885  . 

46 

25 

23 

23 

August,  1885  . 

30 

17 

18 

12 

September,  1885  .. 

34 

19 

18 

16 

October,  1885  . 

37 

21 

22 

15 

November,  1885. . . 

90 

15 

51 

39 

December,  1885. . . 

76 

50 

41 

35 

January,  1886 . 

69 

36 

41 

28 

Ameri¬ 

cans. 

Creoles. 

Natives. 

3 

10 

56 

3 

8 

31 

3 

8 

15 

1 

7 

22 

2 

8 

23 

4 

8 

74 

6 

8 

58 

5 

7 

54 

Half- 

breeds. 
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Statistics  of  schools  in  Alaska — Continued. 

SCHOOL  NO.  1,  SITKA. 

[Miss  Margaret  Powell,  teacher.] 


Date. 

Monthly  attendance. 

Nationality. 

Total 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Adults. 

Ameri¬ 

cans. 

\ 

Creoles. 

Natives. 

Half- 

breeds. 

June,  1885  . 

17 

16 

11 

6 

6 

11 

July,  1885 . . 

31 

19 

21 

10 

7 

24 

A  n  gn  st,  1 P85 . 

22 

14 

15 

7 

7 

15 

September,  1885  . 

22 

16 

16 

6 

9 

13 

October,  1 885  _ 

26 

21 

16 

10 

10 

15 

1 

November,  1885  . 

34 

27 

23 

11 

11 

20 

3 

December,  1885.. 

31 

27 

19 

12 

9 

18 

4 

January,  1886 . 

43 

29 

24 

19 

10 

28 

5 

SCHOOL  AT  FONT  WRANGELL. 
[Miss  Lyda  McAvoy,  teacher.] 


♦ 


September,  1885  . . 

41 

18 

28 

9 

4 

4 

1 

27 

9 

October,  1885  . 

53 

27 

27 

18 

8 

1 

5 

39 

8 

November,  1885. . . 

70 

40 

34 

27 

9 

1 

3 

55 

11 

December,  1885  . . . 

69 

47 

33 

30 

6 

1 

2 

57 

9 

January,  1886 . 

65 

44 

33 

26 

6 

1 

1 

48 

15 

SCHOOL  AT  JACKSON. 
[Miss  Clara  Gould,  teacher.] 


September,  1885 . . 
October,  1885  .... 
November,  1885. . . 

59 

78 

22 

33 

20 

36 

30 

30 

9 

12 

2 

2 

57 

.76 

December,  1885... 

87 

55 

37 

33 

17 

2 

* 

85 

January,  1886 . 

77 

48 

30 

30 

17 

2 

4 

75 

SCHOOL  AT  HAINES. 

[Miss  Sarah  M.  Dickinson,  teacher.] 


September,  1885.. 

40 

13 

10 

8 

22 

October,  1885  . 

77 

26 

22 

19 

36 

November,  1885. . . 

68 

53 

29 

25 

14 

December,  1885  . . . 

81 

74 

35 

27 

19 

January,  1886 . 

84 

73 

36 

26 

22 

40 

77 

68 

81 

84 


SCHOOL  AT  UNALASHKA. 
[Salomon  Ripinsky,  teacher.] 


October,  1885 . 

45 

25 

20 

25 

November,  1885  . . 

44 

24 

20 

24 

December,  1885. .. 

44 

24 

20 

24 

January,  1886 . 

44 

24 

20 

24 

45 

44 

44 

44 


SCHOOL  No.  2,  SITKA. 
[Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  teacher.] 


December,  1885... 
January,  1886 . 

77 

43 

37 

36 

4 

77 

77 

37 

40 

34 

3 

77 
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Statistics  of  schools  in  Alaska — Continued. 
SCHOOL  AT  HOOKAH. 

[Mrs.  John  W.  McFarland,  teacher.] 


This  school  opened  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1885,  with  34  pupils.  Ho  mail  has  since  been 
received. 


SCHOOL  AT  BETHEL. 


» 

[William  H.  Weinland,  teacher.] 


This  school  has  a  mail  but  once  a  year,  and  has  not  yet  been  heard  from. 

Summary  of  monthly  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  Alaska ,  1885-’86. 


June. 

J  uly. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Janu¬ 

ary. 

Juneau  . 

75 

46* 

30 

34 

37 

90 

76 

67 

Sitka,  No.  1 . . 

17 

31 

22 

22 

26 

34 

31 

43 

Port  W rangell . 

41 

53 

70 

69 

65 

.Taekson 

59 

78 

87 

77 

84 

Haines . . 

40 

77 

68 

81 

Unalashka . 

45 

44 

44 

44 

Sitka,  No.  2 . 

77 

77 

Hoonah . . 

34 

Bethel . 

In  connection  with  this  report  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing  you  sev¬ 
eral  important  papers.  As  they  furnish  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  and  progress  of  school  work  in  this  section  and  some  of 
the  conditions  which  more  or  less  modify  <it,  I  would  recommend  that 
they  be  printed  as  an  appendix. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey  I  inclose  two  maps  to  accompany  the  report.  These  maps  are  the 
only  ones  in  existence  that  give  the  location  of  all  the  schools.  As  they 
embody  the  late  explorations  of  Lieutenant  Ray,  1881-783 ;  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  1883;  Lieutenant  Stoney,  i883-’85;  and  Lieutenant  Allen,' 
1885,  they  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  public  and  prove  an  important 
contribution  to  geographical  history. 

I  also  inclose  a  few  photographic  illustrations,  showing  the  location 
of  some  of  the  schools,  the  appearance  of  the  Eskimo  on  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  and  their  surroundings. 

Thanking  you  for  the  firm  and  intelligent  support  ’you  have  given  me, 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 

General  Agent . 


The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington ,  J).  C. 
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Appendix  A. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  ALASKA. 


[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1882— ’83,  pages  xlv  and  xlvi.] 

As  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  14tli 
of  May,  1884,  passed  the  Senate  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  17th. 

This  act  creates  a  governor  at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  a  judge  at  $3,000,  a  district  attor¬ 
ney  at  $2,500,  a  marshal  at  $2,500,  a  clerk  at  $2,500,  four  commissioners  at  $1,000  each 
and  fees,  and  four  deputy  marshals  at  $750  each  and  fees. 

These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  exception  of  the  deputy  mar¬ 
shals,  who  are  appointed  by  the  marshal. 

The  seat  of  government  is  established  at  Sitka.  The  four  commissioners  and  four 
deputy  marshals  are  to  reside  respectively  as  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  andUnalashka. 

The  laws  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  extended  over  the  district.  A  term  of 
the  district  court  is  to  be  held  each  year  at  Sitka,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May,  and  one  at  Wrangell,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  November.  No  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  a  Territorial  legislature  or*  a  delegate  in  Congress.  The  general 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  extended  over  the  country.  The  squatter 
rights  of  Indians  and  others  are  recognized.  Mission  stations  are  continued  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  640  acres  now  claimed  by  them.  The  owners  of  mining  claims  can 
perfect  their  titles  in  the  usual  way. 

The  governor  is  required  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  annually  report  to  Congress  the  result  of  such  inquiries  and  any  and 
all  violations  by  said  company  of  the  agreement  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  said  company. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  select  two  of  the  officers,  wTho,  together 
with  the  governor,  shjall  constitute  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  residing  in  said  Territory  ;  what  lands,  if  any,  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  their  use  ;  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  education  ;  what  rights 
by  occupation  of  settlers  should  be  recognized,  and  all  other  facts  that  maybe  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  Congress  to  determine  what  limitations  or  conditions  should  be  im¬ 
posed  when  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  extended  to  said  district. 

The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  said  district,  ex¬ 
cept  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  are  prohibited. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  needful  and  proper  provision  for 
the  education  of  tli#  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  race,  until  such  time  as  xiermanent  provision  sHall  be  made  for  the  same, 
and  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  after  seventeen  years  of  delay,  a  government  has  been  secured  for  Alaska.  In 
respect  to  this  successful  result  this  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  do  its  whole  duty  by 
obtaining  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  educational  needs,  and  by  furnishing  it  to  the  Government  officers  and  to  the 
people.  In  this  effort  Prof.  W.  H.  Dali,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  Rev. 
G.  H.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  of  Oregon,  were  especially  helpful. 

The  report  of  this  office  for  1870  had  a  notice  of  education  in  Alaska,  and  year  after 
year  these  notices  were  continued  as  data  warranted. 

In  1876  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  expended  a  portion  of  the  funds  at  his  control  to  secure  a  representation  of 
native  life  in  Alaska  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

In  February,  1882,  a  special  report  from  this  office  on  Education  in  Alaska,  recom¬ 
mending  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  schools,  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Congress  through  the  President. 

In  1877  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  Alaska,  visited 
the  southeastern  portion,  and  established  the  first  American  school  in  that  section  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1877,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  as  teacher.  Later,  he  established 
schools  at  Sitka,  Haines  (Cliilkats),  Boyd  (Hoonyalis),  and  Jackson  (Hydahs).  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  States,  Dr.  Jackson  commenced  an  agitation  to  arouse  tjhe  dormant 
public  sentiment  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  a  government  and  schools  for  Alaska. 
He  held  public  meetings  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  and  many  of  the  prominent 
towms  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  delivering  from  1878  to  1884  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred  addresses  on  Alaska.  He  went  before  committees  of  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-sev¬ 
enth,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses,  and  with  unflagging  zeal  sought  to  enlist  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Congressmen.  He  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  missionary  societies 
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of  tlie  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Moravian,  and  Presbyterian 
churches. 

In  1880  he  published  a  hook  on  Alaska,  and  on  March  23,  1882,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  was  printed  by  this  Bureau  in  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1882.  Of  this 
circular  three  editions  have  been  called  for,  making  an  aggregate  of  60,000  copies. 
During  the  summer  of  1883  he  visited  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  second  National  Educational 
Assembly,  and  the  State  Teachers’  Associations  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  each  of  which  passed  strong  resolutions  asking  Congress 
to  provide  a  school  system  for  Alaska. 

Through  these  meetings  the  teachers  became  interested,  and  thousands  of  petitions 
from  teachers,  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  were  sent 
to  Congressmen,  asking  for  schools  for  Alaska.  So  persistent  and  continuous  was  the 
pressure  invoked  by  Dr.  Jackson  from  so  many,  varied,  and  widely  separated  forces, 
that  when  the  bill  was  reached  Congress  passed  it  with  great  unanimity. 


Appendix  B. 


AN  ACT  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska. 

*  V 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  by  the 
treaty  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- seven,  and  known  as  Alaska, 
shall  constitute  a  civil  and  judicial  district,  the  government  of  which  shall  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  administered  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  temporary  seat  of  government  of 
said  district  is  hereby  established  at  Sitka. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  for  the  said  district  a  governor,  who  shall 
reside  therein  during  his  term  of  office  and  be  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  may  arise  within  said  district.  To  the  end  aforesaid 
he  shall  have  authority  to  see  that  the  laws  enacted  for  said  district  are  enforced,  and 
to  require  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  officials  appointed  to  administer 
the  same.  He  may  also  grant  reprieves  for  offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of 
the  district  or  of  the  United  States  until  the  decision  of  the  President  thereon  shall 
be  made  known.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  said  dis¬ 
trict,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  same  when  necessary  to  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  cause  all  able-bodied  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  said  district  to  enroll  and  serve  as  such  when  the  public  exigency 
demands  ;  and  be  shall  perform  generally  in  and  over  said  district  such  acts  as  pertaix 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  a  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  made  or  become 
applicable  thereto.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report,  on  the  first  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  his  official  acts  and  doings,  and  of 
the  condition  of  said  district,  with  reference  to  its  resources,  industries,  population, 
and  the  administration  of  the  civil  government  thereof.  And  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  to  review  and  to  confirm  or  annul  any  reprieves  granted 
or  other  acts  done  by  him. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  a  district  court  for  said  dis¬ 
trict,  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States  exercis¬ 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act,  as  may  be  established  by  law;  and  a  district  judge  shall  be  appointed 
for  said  district,  who  shall  during  his  term  of  office  reside  therein  and  hold  at  least 
two  terms  of  said  court  therein  in  each  year,  one  at  Sitka,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Wrangel,  beginning  on  the  lirst  Monday  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  He  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  such  special  sessions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  said  court,  at  such  times  and  places  in  said 
district  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  adjourn  such  special  session  to  any  other 
time  previous  to  a  regular  session.  He  shall  have  authority  to  employ  interpreters, 
and  to  make  allowances  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  clerk  shall  be  appointed  for  said  court,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  said  district,  a  district  attorney,  and  a  marshal,  all  of  vvhpm 
shall  during  their  terms  of  office  reside  therein.  The  clerk  shall  record  and  preserve 
copies  of  all  the  laws,  proceedings,  and  official  acts  applicable  to  said  district.  He 
shall  also  receive  all  moneys  collected  from  fines,  forfeitures,  or  in  any  other  manner 
except  from  violations  of  the  custom  laws,  and  shall  apply  the  same  to  the  incidental 
expensesof  the  said  district  court  and  the  allowances  thereof,  as  directed  by  the  judge 
of  said  court,  and  shall  account  for  the  same  in  detail,  and  for  any  balances  on  ac- 
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count  thereof,  quarterly,  to  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  shall  be  ex-officio  recorder  of  deeds  and  mortgages  and  certificates  of  location  of 
mining  claims  and  other  contracts  relating  to  real  estate  and  register  of  wills  for  said 
district,  and  shall  establish  secure  offices  in  the  towns  of  Sitka  and  Wrangel,  in  said 
district,  for  the  safekeeping  of  all  his  official  records,  and  of  records  concerning  the 
reformation  and  establishment  of  the  present  status  of  titles  to  lands,  as  hereinafter 
directed:  Provided,  That  the  district  court  hereby  created  n  ay  direct,  if  it  shall  deem 
it  expedient,  the  establishment  of  separate  offices  at  the  settlements  of  Wrangel, 
Oonalaslika,  and  Juneau  City,  respectively,  for  the  recording  of  such  instruments  as 
may  pertain  to  the  several  natural  divisions  of  said  district  most  convenient  to  said 
settlements,  the  limits  of  which  shall,  in  the  event  of  such  direction,  be  defined  by 
said  court;  and  said  offices  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  respectively,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Ssc.  5.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  four  commissioners  in  and 
for  the  said  district  who  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  circuit  courts  in  any  part  of  said  district,  but  who  shall  reside,  one 
at  Sitka,  one  at  Wrangell  one  at  Oonalashka,  and  one  at  Juneau  City.  Such  commis¬ 
sioners  shall  exercise  all  the  duties  and  powers,  civil  and  criminal,  now  conferred  on 
justices  of  the  peace  underthe  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  applicable  in  said  district,  and  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  this  act  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  They  shall  also  have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  district  judge,  in  all  testamentary  and  probate  matters,  and  for  this  purpose  their 
courts  shall  be  opened  at  stated  terms  and  be  courts  of  record,  and  be  provided  with 
a  seaf  for  the  authentication  of  their  official  acts.  They  shall  also  have  power  to 
grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  restraint 
of  liberty,  which  writs  shall  be  made  returnable  before  the  said  district  judge  for  said 
district;  and  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon  as  if  the  same  had  been  granted 
by  said  judge  under  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases.  Said  com¬ 
missioners  shall  also  have  the  powers  of  notaries  public,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
deeds  and  other  instruments  of  writing  acknowledged  before  them  and  relating  to 
the  title  to  or  transfer  of  property  within  said  district,  which  record  shall  be  subject 
to  public  inspection.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  fines  and  for¬ 
feitures  received  by  them,  and  shall  pay  over  the  same  quarterly  to  the  clerk  of  said 
district  court.  The  governor  appointed  underthe  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal  and  Fur  Company,  and 
shall  annually  report  to  Congress  the  result  of  such  inquiries  and  any  and  all  viola¬ 
tions  by  said  company  of  the  agreement  existing  between  the  United  States  aud  said 
company. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  marshal  for  said  district  shall  have  the  general  authority  and 
powers  of  the  United  States  marshals  of  the  States  and  Territories.  He  shall  be.the 
executive  officer  of  said  court,  and  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  process  of  said 
court  and  with  the  transportation  and  custody  of  prisoners,  and  he  shall  be  ex-officio 
keeper  of  the  jail  or  penitentiary  of  said  district.  He  shall  appoint  four  deputies,  who 
shall  reside  severally  at  the  towns  of  Sitka,  Wrangel,  Oonalashka,  and  Juneau  City, 
and  they  shall  respectively  be  ex-officio  constables  and  executive  officers  of  the  com¬ 
missioners7  courts  herein  provided,  and  shall  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  United  States  deputy  marshals,  and  those  of  constables  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  now  in  force. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  now  in  force  are  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  law  in  said  district,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  and  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  imprisonment  in  any  criminal  case  shall  be  carried  out  by  confinement  in  the 
jail  or  penitentiary  hereinafter  provided  for.  But  the  said  district  court  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  equity  or  those  involving  a  question  of  title  to  land, 
or  mining  rights,  or  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  in  all  criminal  offenses  which 
are  capital.  In  all  civil  cases,  at  common  law,  any  issue  of  fact  shall  be  determined 
by  a  jury,  at  the  instance  of  either  party  ;  and  an  appeal  shall  lie  in  any  case,  civil 
or  criminal,  from  the  judgment  of  said  commissioners  to  the  said  district  court  where 
the  amount  involved  in  any  civil  case  is  two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  in  any 
criminal  case  where  a  flue  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  is  im¬ 
posed,  upon  the  tiling  of  a  sufficient  appeal  bond  by  the  party  appealing,  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  court  or  commissioner.  Writs  of  error  in  criminal  cases  shall  issue  to 
the  said  district  court  from  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Oregon 
in*the  cases  provided  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  and  the  jurisdiction  thereby  conferred  upon  circuit  courts 
is  hereby  given  to  the  circuit  court  of  Oregon.  And  the  final  judgments  <u-  decrees  of 
said  circuit  and  district  court  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  in  other  cases 

Skc.  8.  That  the  said  district  of  Alaska  is  hereby  created  a  land  distriet,  and  a 
United  States  land-office  for  said  district  is  herebv  located  at  Sitka.  The  eommis- 
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ex-officio  register  of  said 


the  same  are  determined 
the  United  States,  which 
into  the  Treasury  of  the 


si  oner  provided  for  by  this  act  to  reside  at  Sitka  shall  he 

land-office,  and  the  clerk  provided  lor  by  this  act  shall  be  ex-officio  receiver  of  pub¬ 
lic  moneys,  and  the  marshal  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  ex-officio  surveyor-gen¬ 
eral  of  said  district,  and  the  laws  ot  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims,  and 
the  rights  incident  thereto,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  in  full 
f°rce  and  effect  in  said  district,  under  the  administration  thereof  herein  provided  for, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approved 
by  the  President :  Provided ,  That  the  Indians  or  other  persons  in  said  district  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  or 
now  claimed  by  them,  but  the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title  to 
such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  legislation  by  Congress:  And  provided  further,  That 
parties  who  have  located  mines  or  mineral  privileges  therein  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  applies  ble  to  the  public  domain,  or  who  have  occupied  and  improved  or 
exercised  acts  of  ownership  over  such  claims,  shall  not  be  disturbed  therein,  but  shall 
be  allowed  to  perfect  their  title  to  such  claims  by  payment  as  aforesaid:  And  pro¬ 
vided  also,  That  the  land  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  at  any  station 
now  occupied  as  missionary  stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the 
improvements  thereon  erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall  be  continued  in  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  ot  the  several  religious  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  respect¬ 
ively  belong  until  action  by  Congress.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  put  in  force  in  said  district  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  governor,  attorney,  judge,  marshal,  clerk,  and  commissioners  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  They 
shall  severally  receive  the  fees  of  office  established  by  law  for  the  several  offices  the 
duties  of  which  have  been  hereby  conferred  upon  them,  as 
and  allowed  in  respect  of  similar  offices  under  the  laws  of 
fees  shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  and  paid 
United  States.  They  shall  receive  respectively  the  following  annual  salaries:  The 
governor,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars;  the  attorney,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars;  the  marshal,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
the  judge,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars;  and  the  clerk,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  them  quarterly  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  district  judge,  marshal,  and  district  attorney  shall  be  paid  their  actual, 
necessary  expenses  when  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  A  detailed 
account  shall  be  rendered  of  such  expenses  under  oath,  and  as  to  the  marshal  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  such  account  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge,  and  as  to  his  expenses  by 
the  Attorney-General.  The  commissioners  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  of  United  States 
commissioners  and  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  Oregon,  and  such  fees  for  recording  in¬ 
struments  as  are  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Oregon  for  similar  services,  and  in  addition 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  each.  The  deputy  marshals,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
fees  of  constables  in  Oregon,  shall  receive  each  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  salaries  shall  also  be  payable  quarterly  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  said  officials  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  same,  which  said  oath 
may  be  taken  before  the  judge  of  said  district  or  any  United  States  district  or  circuit 
judge.  That  all  officers  appointed  for  said  district,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  t  heir  offices,  shall  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
not  locally  inapplicable  to  said  district  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  extended  thereto ;  but  there  shall  be  no  legislative  assembly  in 
said  district,  nor  shall  any  delegate  be  sent  to  Congress  therefrom.  And  the  said 
clerk  shall  execute  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  the  commission¬ 
ers  shall  each  execute  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  file  the  same  with  the 
clerk  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  of  the  public  buildings  in  said  district  not  required  for  the  cus¬ 
toms  service  or  military  purposes  shall  be  used  for  court-rooms  and  offices  of  the  civil 
government  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  instruct  and 
authorize  the  custodian  of  said  buildings  forthwith  to  make  such  repairs  to  the  jail  in 
the  town  of  Sitka,  in  said  district,  as  will  render  it  suitable  for  a  jail  and  penitentiary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  government  hereby  provided,  and  to  surrender  to  the 
marshal  the  custody  of  said  jail  and  the  other  public  buildings,  or  such  parts  of  said 
buildings  as  may  be  selected  for  court  rooms,  offices,  and  officials. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Attorney-General  is  directed  forthwith  to  compile  and  cause  to  be 
printed,  in  The  English  language,  in  pamphlet  form,  so  much  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  is  applicable  to  the  duties  of  the  governor,  attorney,  judge,  clerk, 
marshals,  and  commissioners  appointed  for  said  district,  and  shall  furnish  for  the  use 
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of  the  officers  of  said  Territory  so  many  copies  as  may  he  needed  of  the  laws  of  Oregon 
applicable  to  said  district. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  select  two  of  the  officers  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  act,  who,  together  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians  residing  in  said 
Territory,  what  lands,  if  any,  should  be  reserved  for  their  use,  what  provision  shall 
be  made  for  their  education,  what  rights  by  occupation  of  settlers  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  all  other  facts  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  determine  what 
limitations  or  conditions  should  be  imposed  when  the  laud  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  extended  to  said  district ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  commission  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  race,  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same, 
and  the  sum  of  twenty-live  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  chapter  three,*  title  twenty- three,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  unorganized  Territory  of  Alaska,  shall 
remain  in  full  force,  except  as  herein  specially  otherwise  provided  ;  and  the  importa¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  said  district  except  for  medici¬ 
nal,  mechanical  and  scientitic  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited  under  the  penalties  which 
are  provided  in  section  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the 
wrongful  importation  of  distilled  spirits.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Approved,  May  17,  1884. 


•  Appendix  C. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  March  2,  1885. 

Sir:  Section  13  of  the  act  providing  a  civil  government  lor  Alaska  devolves  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  making  needful  and  proper  provision  for 
the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  that  Territory  until  permanent  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  assigned  by  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  proper  officer  through 
whom  the  purpose  of  Congress  should  be  carried  into  execution. 

I  have  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  prepare  a  plan  of  ope  ration  and  initiate  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  legislation  above  referred 
to,  reporting  the  results  of  the  same  as  may  be  hereafter  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  whenever  in  your  judgment  there  may  be  occasion  for  so  doing. 

Very  respectfully,  &.c., 


H.  M.  TELLER, 


Secretary. 


The  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Appendix  D. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  C.,  April  9,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Department  under  the  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  common  schools  in  Alaska,  I  find  a  condition  of  facts  which  I  wish  to 
submit  to  your  consideration,  together  with  a  recommendation.  The  nearest  school 
in  Alaska  will  be  about  4,500  miles  from  Washington,  and  all  of  the  schools  will  be 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  some  of  them  doubtless  over  6,000  miles  from  this 
city.  The  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  entire  work  is  very  small,  and  much  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  communities  where  there  is  money  to  co-operate 
in  bearing  expenses,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  to  be  accomplished  by  . the  small 
fund  at  command.  I  see  no  way  to  organize  schools  sufficiently  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  but  by  the  appointment  of  some  one  in  Alaska  as  a  general  agent  of  educa¬ 
tion. 
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Residing’  at  Sitka,  this  superintendent  could  go  out  in  the  naval  vessel  to  visit  the 
several  chief  centers  of  population  where  schools  can  he  established,  and  interest  the 
people,  judge  intelligently  of  the  requirements  for  buildings,  teachers,  &c.,  and  thus 
furnish  the  data  for  intelligent  direction  of  the  schools,  here  in  Washington.  I  there¬ 
fore  recommend  that  a  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  report  to  this  office  for  orders  and  instructions,  at  a 
nominal  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  which  will  but  little  more  than  cover  expenses.  Be¬ 
fore  concluding  to  make  this  recommendation  I  may  add  that  I  have  conferred  with 
a  considerable  number  of  very  intelligent  persons  who  have  visited  Alaska,  all  of 
whom  thoroughly  concur  in  the  view  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  schools 
there  efficiently  without  a  local  superintendent. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  when  here  recently  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  In  looking  for  the  proper  person  to  become  such  an  agent,  I  find  no  one  either 
so  well  qualified  or  so  strongly  recommended  as  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  He  has  re¬ 
peatedly  visited  considerable  portions  of  the  country,  and  written  a  book  which  is  a 
popular  source  of  information  in  regard  to  its  people  and  their  progress,  and  led  the 
way  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools  at  present  taught  in  the  Territory,  and  is  now 
their  superintendent.  He  was  unanimously  recommended  for  the  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  instruction  by  all  of  the  private  organizations  sometime  since  aiming  to 
promote  education  in  Alaska,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  prominent  men.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Jackson  thoroughly  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  is  a 
Christian  gentlemau,  of  excellent  ability,  great  energy,  and,  I  believe,  specially  fitted 
to  carry  through  successfully  the  plan  of  establishing  schools  in  that  far  off  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resDectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Approved : 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary. 


Appendix  E. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Officers  for  ISSS-’Sfi. 

President. — N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York. 

Secretary. — W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Treasurer. — E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois. 

Vice-Presidents. — F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri ;  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Connecticut ;  Janies 
MacAlister,  of  Pennsylvania;  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  Julius  D.  Drelier,  of  Virginia  ; 
S.  M.  Finger,  of  North  Carolina:  Edward  E.  Sheib,  of  Louisiana;  J.  Baldwin,  of 
Texas;  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin  ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa ;  Z.  Richards,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  ;  Ella  C.  Sabin,  of  Oregon. 

Counselors  at  large. — John  Eaton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  E.  E.  White,  ot  Ohio. 

Counselors. — W.  J.  Corthell,  of  Maine;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire;  Justus 
Dart,  of  Vermont ;  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  of  Rhode  Island;  Charles  D.  Hine,  of  Connecticut ; 
- McLain,  of  New  York;  W.  N.  Barringer,  of  New  Jersey;  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Maryland;  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Virginia;  S.  B.  Brown,  of 
West  Virginia ;  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina;  V.  C.  Dibble,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  J.  M.  F.  Irwin,  of  Georgia  ;  Julia  Tutweiler,  of  Alabama;  J.  R.  Preston,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  E.  Nicholson,  of  Louisiana;  O.  V.  Hayes,  of  Arkansas;  Clara  Conway,  of 
Tennessee;  W.  D.  Parker,  of  Wisconsin;  R.  D.  Allen,  of  Kentucky;  Robert  Steven¬ 
son,  of  Ohio;  0.  S.  Westcott,  of  Illinois;  S.  S.  Parr,  of  Indiana;  Henry  Sabin,  of 
Iowa;  Irwin  Shepard,  of  Minnesota;  J.  S.  Cowdin,  of  Florida;  H.  C.  Spear,  ot  Kan¬ 
sas;  E.  H.  Long,  of  Missouri;  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  of  Nebraska;  John  Swett,  of  Califor¬ 
nia;  A.  Gove,  of  Colorado;  G.  C.  Hall,  of  Arizona;  F.  H.  Crawford,  of  Oregon;  J. 
M.  Fendley,  of  Texas;  J.  S.  Ingraham,  of  Washiugton  Territory;  J.  M.  Coyner,  of 
Utah;  W.  IJ.  H.  Beadle,  of  Dakota;  A.  S.  Nichols,  of  Montana;  John  Hitz,  of  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  J.  H.  Coveil,  of  Indian  Territory;  Charles  S.  Young,  of  Nevada; 
Larkin  Duhton,  of  Massachusetts  ;  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan. 

At  the  Twenty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  National  Association,  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  14-17,  1885,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“This  association  rejoices  to  know  that  Congress  has  provided  for  schooling  the 
children  of  Alaska,  and  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  designated  as  agent  ta 
organize  these  schools.  We  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  as  he  is  for  this  distant 
and  difficult  task,  and  we  send  him  our  heartiest  greetings.” 
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Appendix  F. 


[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  governor  of  Alaska,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  1885.J 

EDUCATION. 

The  organic  act  approved  May  17,  1884,  provided  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  “  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  race,”  and  by  act  of  July  4,  1884,  a  further  appropriation  of  $15,000  is 
made  “for  the  support  and  education  of  Indian  children  of  both  sexes  at  industrial 
schools  in  Alaska.”  By  the  terms  of  the  first- mentioned  act  the  honorable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  make  such  proper  and  needful  provision  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  the  sum  appropriated  thereby;  but  nothing 
was  done  in  that  direction  until  the  3d  of  March  following,  when  the  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  common-school  system  in  Alaska  was  committed  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  gave  early  attention  to  the  matter,  after  taking  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  in  Api*il  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed 
general  agent  of  education  for  the  Territory.  The  general  agent  reports  that  he  has, 
during  the  past  summer,  established  and  placed  competent  teachers  in  charge  of 
schools  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Jackson,  Boyd  (Hoonah),  Haines,  and  Unalaslika. 
A  corps  of  teachers  has  also  been  sent  to  establish  schools  on  the  Kuskokwim  River, 
150  miles  above  where  it  empties  into  the  Bering  Sea.  The  schooner  on  which  these 
teachers  sailed  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  presumably 
by  this  time  have  their  buildings  up  and  their  schools  in  operation.  The  population 
of  this  last-named  section  is  exclusively  Eskimo.  In  addition  to  these,  schools  have 
been  authorized,  but  not  established,  at  Killisuoo,  Klawak,  Kadiak,  Unga,  Belkoffsky, 
Wood  Island,  Saint  Michaels,  and  Fort  Yukon.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
Aleuts  are  especially  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  English  scIiqoIs  in  their  midst, 
and  that  they  need  only  to  be  supplied  with  educational  facilities  to  complete  the 
civilization  in  which  they  are  already  well  advanced. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  Alaska  is  not  nearly  sufficient. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  establish  this  fact.  A  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  enumerated  as  having  already  been  and  remaining  yet  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  ought  to  be  sufficiently  convincing.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  their  original  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  supervision  and  control  involves  many  thousands  of  miles  of  expen¬ 
sive  travel  annually  on  the  part  of  the  general  agent  and  the  teachers.  The  appro¬ 
priation  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $50,000. 

Various  suggestions  present  themselves  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand,  among 
them  the  necessity  for  a  compulsory-attendance  law,  and  one  making  provision  for 
the  placing  of  native  orphan  children  and  those  rescued  from  slavery  in  industrial 
schools;  but  these  and  many  other  things  necessary  to  the  educational  and  other  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Territory  will  beeasy  of  accomplishment  when  Congress  shall  have  given 
Alaska  a  form  of  government  which  will  enable  her  people  to  legislate  for  themselves 
on  all  questions  of  a  purely  local  character. 

The  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report,  is  making  fair  pro¬ 
gress  and  doing  excellent  work  in  the  education  and  training  of  native  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  mechanical  trades  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  knowledge  of  household  work  and 
duties  on  the  other.  The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  this 
school  could  not  have  beeu  directed  to  a  better  purpose,  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  they  should  be  materially  increased,  to  the  end  that  another  and  similar  institu¬ 
tion  may  be  established  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  accordance  with  what  I  understand 
to  have  been  the  original  plan,  thus  completing  for  the  time  being  the  common  school 
system  of  the  Territory — the  children  who  manifest  more  than  average  aptitude  and 
progress  in  the  common  schools  to  be  advanced  to  the  others.  But  one  section  of  the 
Territory  can  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  this  proposed  grade  system  until 
an  additional  training  school  at  Unalaslika  is  provided  for.  I  therefore  urge  that 
Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  not 
only  for  such  an  additional  training  school,  but  which  will  likewise  enable  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  pay  the  same  amount  per  capita  for  the  support  aud  ed¬ 
ucation  of  Indian  pupils  in  Alaska  as  is  paid  at  all  the  other  industrial  schools  in  the 
country,  the  amount  now  allowed  being  considerably  less.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  supplying  one  or  both  these  schools  with  an  experimental  farmer,  a  dress¬ 
maker  and  seamstress,  and  a.  saw-mill.  The  latter  would  be  self-supporting  from  the 
start,  and  of  great  benefit  by  way  of  enabling  the  natives  to  provide  themselves  with 
comfortable  houses. 
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Appendix  G. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  PRIBILOFF  ISLANDS,  1870-’85. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2,  1885. 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  requesting  cop¬ 
ies  of  reports  of  Treasury  agents  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  on  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  Alaska,  from  the  beginning  (1868  or  1869). 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  transmit  herewith  extracts  from  the  following 
reports : 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  May  14,  1870. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  October  19,  1870. 
Extract  from  report  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Buynitzky,  clerk  and  agent,  dated  December  30, 

1870. 


Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  May  19,  1871. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Samuel  Falconer,  dated  August  3,  1871. 
Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  November  10,  1871. 

Extract  fiorn  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  September  5,  1872. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Samuel  Falconer,  dated  May  27,  1873. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  September  30,  1873. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  May  12,  1875. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  dated  August  1,  1877. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  J.  M.  Morton,  dated  May  15,  1878. 

Extract  from  report^of  Special  Agent  Harrison  G.  Otis,  dated  June  1,  1879. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Harrison  G.  Otis,  dated  July  30,  18w0. 
Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Harrison  G.  Otis,  dated  July  30,  1881. 

Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Henry  A.  Glidden,  dated  July  21,  1882. 
Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Henry  A.  Glidden,  dated  July  30,  1883. 
Extract  from  report  of  Special  Agent  Henry  A.  Glidden,  dated  July  31,  1884. 

The  extract  from  the  report  for  1885  appears  to  have  been  forwarded  to  you  on  the 
21st  ultimo. 

It  appears  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  continues  for  a  term  of  twenty  (20)  years, 
from  May  1,  1870,  that  said  company  is  bound  to  maintain  a  school  on  each  island  for 
eight  months  in  each  year  during  the  continuance  of  said  lease. 

The  abstracts  of  accounts  submitted  by  the  Treasury  agents  seem  to  show  that  said 


provision  has  thus  far  been  complied  with. 
Very  respectfully, 


C.  S.  FAIRCHILD, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 

United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


Island  of  Saint  Paul, 

Alaska,  October  19,  1870. 

Sir:  *  *  *  In  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  a  fact  witnessed  by  me  in  my  last  visit  to  the  island  ol  Saint  George,  a  tact  grati¬ 
fying  to  all  those  who,  like  myself,  feel  interested  in  the  future  moral  development 
of  the  Aleutian  population.  On  the  14th  instant  I  was  present  at  the  examination  of 
a  school  of  twelve  boys  and  six  girls  in  English  reading;  they  distinctly  read  any 
page  of  Wilson’s  primer,  counted  up  to  one  thousand,  named  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  various  articles  of  dress,  household  implements, 
&c.,  &c.  This  was  the  result  of  about  three  months’  work.  Rendering  justice  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  Mr.  S.  N.  Buynitzky,  I  cannot  refuse  a 
due  share  of  praise  to  the  natural  gifts  of  the  Aleutian  race,  and  I  beg  leave  to  ex¬ 
press  here  my  earnest  belief  that  the  Aleuts  might  become  as  good  American  citizens 
as  any  admitted  under  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

’  ’  CHARLES  BRYANT, 

Special  Agent  Treasury  Department. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  December  30, 1870. 

Sir  :  By  letter  of  instructions  of  May  25, 1870.  *  *  *  The  population  of  the 

islands,  numbering  240  on  Saint  Paul  and  125  on  Saint  George,  are  mostly  Aleuts,  some 
half-breeds,  and  a  few  descendants  of  Kamtchadales  brought  over  from  Kamtchatka 
by  the  vessels  of  the  Russian-American  Company.  Their  mother-tongue  is  the  Aleu¬ 
tian,  a  language  spoken  with  slight  variations  all  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
southeast  coast  of  Alaska  peninsula.  The  Russian  language  is  understood  byall  and 
intelligently  spoken  by  many.  They  all  belong  to  the  Graeco-Russian  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  sincerely  attached  to  their  religion. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
George,  a  notable  improvement  in  their  material  welfare  has  taken  place  since  the 
transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States.  Still,  their  prosperity  is  far  from  being- 
in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  their  sharo  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

*■  *■  ■¥  *  *  *  * 


1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


S.  N.  BUYNITZKY, 

Cleric. 


Saint  George  Island, 

Bering  Sea,  Alaska  Territory ,  May  14,  1871. 

Sir:  Having  been  appointed  by  you  October  10,  1870,  to  act  as  your  assistant  on 
Saint  George  Island,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  repoi^: 

*  #  *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  1st  of  November  last  a  school  was  re-established  for  the  natives,  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  which  number  about  25 ;  and  from  the  advanced  state  they  were  left  in  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Buynitzkv,  it  was  no  difficult  task  to  get  along  with  them.  They  are 
making  rapid  progress,  and  feel  anxious  to  learn  the  English  language.  Even  men 
who  have  advanced  to  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty  attend  school,  and  are  making 
equal  progress. 

*  #  *  *  *•  # 


I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  FALCONER, 

Acting  Assistant  Special  Agent. 

Capt.  Ciias.  Bryant, 

Special  Agent  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  Seal  Islands. 


Office  Special  Agency, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  May  19,  1871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report.  *  *  *  In  November  last  a  school  was  opened 

for  the  natives,  which  was  attended  by  twenty-nine  pupils,  who  were  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  five  years.  The  average  attendance  was  95  per  cent.  All  mani¬ 
fested  great  interest  in  learning  the  English  language,  and  made  good  progress.  All 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  many  were  able  to  read  simple  sentences. 

I  herewith  transmit  a  very  able  report  of  Acting  Assistant  Special  Agent  Samuel 
Falconer  on  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Saint  George,  under  his  charge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Special  Agent  Treasury  Department. 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Special  Agent’s  Office, 

^  Saint  George  Island,  August  3,  1871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report.  *  *  *  The  school  which  was  supported  through 

last  winter  has  been  suspended  for  the  sealing  season,  but  will  be  again  opened  as 
soon  as  it  shall  seem  profitable  to  do  so. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  FALCONER, 

Special  Agent. 

Charles  Bryant,  Esq., 

Special  Agent  Treasury  Department,  Saint  Paul  Island. 
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Fairhaven,  Mass.,  November  10,  1871. 

Sir:  I  have  the  lionor  to  report.  *  *  *  The  only  possible  place  where  a  school 

coulcl  he  accommodated  was  the  dining-room  of  the  employes  of  the  company,  and  that 
could  he  had  only  two  hours  each  afternoon.  As  early  as  practicable  a  school  was 
opened,  and  both  parents  and  children  were  deeply  interested  in  its  success.  It  was 
attended  by  29  scholars  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  being  95  per  cent.  All  learned  the  alphabet,  and  many  to. read  simple  sentences, 
but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  enabling  them  to  understand  the  meaning, 
their  isolated  condition  being  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  ideas,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  only  effective  method  was  object-teaching,  for  which  there  existed  a 
scanty  supply  of  material.  The  school  had  to  be  closed  in  April,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  many  attending  daring  the  sealing  season,  it  had  not  been  resumed.  At 
the  time  of  my  leaving  (August  15)  a  large  building  was  being  fitted  expressly  for 
the  school  and  a  place  for  the  people  to  assemble. 

*  *****  * 


There  are  on  the  islands  a  population  of  376  natives,  so  called;  these  are  about  one- 
lialf  pure  Aleutian  blood,  the  other  half  creole  blood  ;  in  several  the  foreign  element 
predominates.  They  have  a  well-organized  system  of  government,  under  chiefs  of 
their  own  election,  subject  to  removal  at  the  will  of  the  people,  whenever  they  choose. 
Those  now  acting  have  done  so  for  three  years,  and  are  very  efficient  men.  These  ex¬ 
ercise  a  kind  of  patriarchal  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  whole  people,  but  pos¬ 
sess  no  power  to  enforce  their  authority  beyond  the  expression  of  their  will.  This 
meets  all  their  wants  as  a  simple  community,  but  there  sometimes  arise  contingencies 
when  this  is  insufficient. 


*  *  * 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 


Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


*  *  #  *■ 

CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Special  Agent  Treasury  Department. 


Treasury  Agent’s  Office, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 

September  5,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seal  Isl¬ 
ands  since  my  last,  dated  May  7,  1872. 


The  school  has  been  discontinued  during  the  sealing  season,  but  will  be  resumed 
again  as  soon  as  the  vessels  are  gone. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  * 


I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 


Plon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  Treasury. 


CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Treasury  Agent  in  Charge  Seal  Islands. 


Assistant  Treasury  Agent’s  Office, 

Saint  George  Island,  May  27,  1873. 

Sir:  Having  reported  to  you  in  detail  in  the  month  ot  August  last 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  school  was  maintained  through  the  winter,  but  has  met  with  quite  a  drawback 
on  the  part  of  the  children’s  parents;  they  entertain  the  idea  that  by  learning  an 
English  education  it  will  interfere  with  their  religion.  The  absurdity  of  this  has 
1)66D  fully  explained  to  them,  and  a  few  have  consented  to  have  tlieii  childien  attend, 
althou o-h  not  regular,  while  others  are  still  ot  the  original  belief,  thus,  vhere  no 
induceTuent  is  held  forth  by  the  children’s  parents,  slow  progress  may  be  expected, 
not  but  what  much  pains  has  been  taken  by  their  teacher.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
notify  their  bishop  at  Sitka  in  reference  to  this,  who  would  bo  most  likely  to  banish 
this  erroneous  idea  from  their  minds  entirely  ? 

*****  *  * 

SAMUEL  FALCONER, 

Assistant  Treasury  Agent  in  Charge  of  Saint  George  Island. 
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Fairhaven,  Mass.,  September  SO,  P  ' 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition — 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  census  taken  January  1,  1873,  on  Saint  Paul  Island  gives  the  number  of  the 
native  inhabitants  on  the  island  218  ;  to  these  should  be  added  the  seventeen  then  ab¬ 
sent  and  properly  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  island,  making  in  all  235,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease  since  1870  of  12  persons  These  are  divided  as  follows:  Males,  114; 
females,  121. 

*  #*  *  *  *  *  * 

A  school-house  was  fitted  up  and  properly  consecrated,  and  a  school  commenced 
October  2,  and  continued  eight  months;  but  on  account  of  a  prejudice  among  the 
people,  who  have  a  fear  that  in  learning  English  their  children  will  forget  their  Rus¬ 
sian  and  weaken  their  attachment  to  their  church,  only  seven  attended  regularly. 
Under  the  assiduous  care  of  the  teacher,  these  made  very  commendable  progress. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  three  classes  taught  by  natives,  two  in  Russian  and  one 
in  Aleut ;  in  all,  17  scholars  attended  schools  of  all  kinds.  Assistant  Agent  Samuel  Fal¬ 
coner  reports  the  same  difficulties  existing  on  the  island  of  Saint  George  in  regard  to 
securing  attendance  at  school. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Treasury  Agent  for  Seal  Islands. 


Treasury  Agent’s  Office, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 

May  12,  1875. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  arrival  at  this  island,  on  the  10th  ult., 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company’s  steamer  Alexander,  22  days  from  San  Francisco. 

»  *  *  *  *  ■*  * 


The  school  was  commenced  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  kept  continually,  ex¬ 
cept  public  and  church  holidays.  The  first  months  a  very  general  attendance  was 
secured,  but  with  the  commencement  of  the  church  holidays  the  attendance  fell  off, 
and  it  was  difficult,  without  actual  compulsion,  to  secure  so  great  an  attendance  as 
was  desirable.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Fish  labored  diligently  and  perseveringly  to  accomplish 
her  task,  and  a  few  who  have  become  attached  to  her  have  made  good  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic.  The  strong  prejudice  that  exists  among 
some  of  the  more  bigoted  against  their  children  learning  English,  lest  it  should  weaken 
their  attachment  to  the  Russian  church,  prevents  a  cordial  action  on  the  part  of 
many. 


I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 


Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Treasury  Agent  in  Charge  Seal  Islands. 


Fairhaven,  Mass.,  August  1,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Seal  Islands  from  the  date  of  my  last  report,  dated  September  26,  1876,  to  May  15, 
1877. 

******  * 

The  school  was  commenced  October  2 — Miss  Juniatte  B.  Pierce  as  teacher — and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  May.  At  the  commencement  a  full  attendance  was  secured, 
which  continued  until  the  holidays  in  January.  From  that  time  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  a  full  attendance,  from  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  Those  who  attended  regularly  made  very  good  progress,  but  owing  to  their 
having  no  practical  use  of  the  English  language  outside  of  the  school-room,  there  is 
very  little  exhibition  of  its  knowledge,  unless  they  are  questioned  directly  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  them  out. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  * 


I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

CHARLES  BRYANT, 
Ex-Treasury  Agent  for  Seal  Islands. 


Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  Treasury. 
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Office  of  the  Treasury  Agent, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 

May  15,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  relative  to  affairs  at  the 
seal  fisheries  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  in  May,  1877  : 

*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

A  school  was  maintained  on  the  island  from  the  17th  of  September,  1877,  to  the  17th 
of  May,  making  eight  mouths.  As  the  people  were  very  desirous  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Russian  school,  the  use  of  the  company’s  school-house  was  granted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  afternoons,  and  the  English  school  has  therefore  been  held  only  during 
the  morning  hours.  This  arrangement  has  served  to  dispel  the  objection  heretofore 
held  by  the  people  to  their  children  attending  the  English  school,  which  they  con¬ 
tended  would  effectually  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian  tongue,  in 
which  their  church  service  is  conducted.  Before  the  opening  of  the  English  school  I 
took  pains  to  explain  to  the  parents  the  importance  of  sending  their  children,  and 
stated  to  them  that  every  child  of  proper  age  and  condition  would  be  required  to  at¬ 
tend.  Treasury  Agent  Moulton  has  since  given  his  close  personal  attention  to  this 
matter  with  very  excellent  results.  The  average  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  during 
the  term  was  about  thirty,  which  was  much  larger  than  has  ever  been  given  to  any 
previous  school.  Under  an  excellent  lady  teacher  the  progress  made  by  the  children 
in  the  elementary  branches  has  been  very  commendable. 

#  #  *  #  *  *  * 

The  population  of  this  island  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1878,  was  257,  divided  as 
follows:  Males,  118;  females,  159. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  1877  was  13,  and  the  number  of  deaths  18. 

#  *  #  #  *  # 


Very  respectfully, 


J.  M.  MORTON, 

Treasury  Agent  in  Charge  Seal  Islands . 


[Office  of  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  Fur  Seal  Islands,  Alaska.  1 


Saint  Paul  Island,  June  1,  1879. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  here  on  the  27th  ultimo  to  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  special  agent.  *  *  * 

I  found  Assistant  Special  Agent  J.  H.  Moulton  in  charge;  and  obtained  from  him  in¬ 
formation  touchiug  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  island  during  the  past  winter,  which 
has  been  generally  favorable,  and  of  which  I  submit  herewith  a  brief  report.  *  *  * 

I  have  no  report  from  Saint  George  Island.  The  English  school  here  was  taught 
three  hours  each  weekday  from  September  2,  1878,  to  May  8,  1879 — eight  months — 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  38  out  of  a  total  of  42  on  the  school  roll.  The 
Russian  school  was  taught  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day  (in  the  afternoon)  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  44.  Assistant  Special  Agent  Moulton  appears  to  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  English  school,  and  to  have  exerted  himself  to  promote  its 
efficiency,  as  also  has  the  teacher,  James  Butrin,  a  native  Aleut,  educated  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  *  *  * 


Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F  J  HARRISON  G.  OTIS, 

Special  Agent  Treasury  Department  in  Charge  of  Fur  Seal  Islands. 


Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


[Office  Special  Agent  Treasury  Department ;  in  charge  of  Seal  Islands.] 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  July  30,  1880. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  results  of  the  sealing 
season,  just  closed,  on  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  and  other  affairs  of 
the  Seal  Islands,  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  my  last  annual  report. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  native  population  of  Saint  Paul’s  Island,  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1880,  embraced  83  resident  families,  and  a  total  of  278  souls.  During 
the  year  there  were  9  marriages,  19  births,  and  18  deaths  on  this  island. 

S.  Ex.  85 - 4 
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Saint  George  Island,  by  tbe  census  taken  July  1,  1880,  liad  a  total  population  of  92 
souls;  tbe  families  numbered  25,  and  there  were  4  marriages,  5  births,  and  6  deaths 
during  tbe  year. 

******  * 

English  schools  have  been  maintained  during  eight  months  of  the  year  on  both 
islands.  They  were  well  taught,  and  tbe  progress  made  by  tbe  pupils  in  their  studies 
was  not  discreditable.  Tbe  attendance  on  tbe  Saint  George  school  was  good,  being 
100  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled — 24.  There  was  something  of  a 
falling  off  in  tbe  attendance  on  this  island  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  per¬ 
centage  being  but  75  of  tbe  enrollment — 40. 

*  *  *  *  #  #  * 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HARRISON  G.  OTIS, 

Treasury  Agent ,  in  charge. 


O  ffice  of  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Saint  Paul  Island ,  July  30,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  sealing  operations  and  other 
affairs  at  tbe  Seal  Islands  during  tbe  past  year. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  last  census  of  Saint  Paul  Island,  taken  December  31,  1880,  shows  a  total  native 
population  of  279  souls.  Two  marriages,  21  births,  and  2U  deaths  occurred  during  that 
year. 

Saint  George  Island,  by  the  census  of  July,  1881,  had  a  total  native  population  of 
102  souls.  Two  marriages,  (3  births,  and  6  deaths  occurred  during  tbe  year  on  that 
island. 

*  *•  ft  *  ¥  *  * 


English  schools  have  been  maintained  by  the  lessees  on  each  island  during  eight 
months  of  tbe  year,  three  hours  of  the  day.  The  enrollment  of  children  of  school  age 
was,  on  Saint  Paul  Island,  40  ;  on  Saint  George,  28;  total,  68. 

The  average  attendance  was  a  fraction  less  than  62.  The  progress  made  is  percepti¬ 
ble,  though  not  rapid  as  heretofore.  On  Saint  Paul  Island  a  Russian  school  has  been 
kept  by  a  sub-priest  (under  a  concession  formerly  made)  during  most  of  the  same 
period,  about  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  church  holidays  excepted.  These 
holidays  are  very  frequent,  amounting  to  some  thirty-three  during  the  last  school 
term,  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  regularity  of  the  school  attendance.  On  this 
accouutl  made  the  rule  that,  without  encroaching  upon  the  regular  church  holidays 
or  customs,  the  English  school  hours  should  either  be  increased  or  the  term  extended 
so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  actual  school  days  of  not 
less  than  three  hours  each. 


I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HARRISON  G.  OTIS, 

Treasury  Agent ,  in  charge. 

Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


Office  of  the  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  July  21,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  sealing  business  at  the 
Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  for  the  year  ended  July  20,  1882. 

#  *  *  #  *  *  * 

The  mortality  upon  this  island  since  January  1,  1882,  has  been  greater  thnn  for  the 
same  time  in  any  year  since  the  lease  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Thirty-six 
deaths  have  taken  place,  of  which  13  were  adult  males,  9  adult  females,  and  14  were 
children.  Pneumonia  and  consumption  are  the  principal  fatal  diseases.  The  people 
are  irregular  in  their  habits,  careless  in  exposing  themselves  to  the  elements,  do  not 
have  good  nursing  and  attention  while  sick,  and  appear  to  be  reckless  and  fearless  of 
death. 

*■  *  *  *  *  #  *  # 

There  has  been  no  manufacturing  or  drinking  of  quass  by  the  natives  since  I  ar¬ 
rived  here,  in  May.  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  sugar,  except  for  the  sick,  seems 
to  have  suppressed  this  evil,  which  has  heretofore  been  a  enrse  to  the  people. 
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The  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  tlie  natives  of  Saint  Paul  this  year  is 
$32,008.36.  This  has  been  equitably  apportioned  to  the  widows  of  sealers  who  have 
died  since  the  end  of  the  last  season,  and  to  the  present  working  force,  according  to 
the  merits  of  each  individual.  The  natives  are  better  paid,  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  they  do,  than  any  class  of  laborers  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

##*#*#* 

The  payment  to  each  man  amounts  to  more  than  the  earnings  of  an  ordinary  labor¬ 
ing  man  at  the  East  for  a  year,  with  constant  employment.  In  addition,  the  Alaska 
Company  furnish  them  with  house,  meat,  fuel,  salt,  and  schools  free  of  charge.  They 
are  indeed  highly  favored,  and,  as  wards  of  the  Government,  luxuriously  provided 
for. 

The  amount  to  be  distributed  at  Saint  George  is  $8,000. 

#  #  *  *  •¥  *  * 

The  long  exemption  from  labor,  from  the  end  of  one  season  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  is  detrimental  to  the  natives.  It  is  a  sort  of  enforced  idleness.  They  must  of 
necessity  employ  their  time  unprofitably  if  not  engaged  in  actual  industry.  *  *  * 

Many  of  the  people  are  improvident.  A  few  of  them  are  economical,  and  have  de¬ 
posits  at  interest  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  aggregating  on  both  islands 
on  the  first  day  of  June',  1881,  $23,087.81.  Every  person  receiving  a  share  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is  required  to  keep  to  his  credit  enough  to  secure  to  his  family  a  weekly 
payment  of  $3  until  the  next  distribution  is  made.  This  insures  to  every  family  a 
living  beyond  the  habits  or  improvidence  of  the  husband. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  support  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  sealers 
who  have  died  without  leaving  property. 

******* 

The  health  of  the  natives  on  Saint  George  has  been  good  ;  only  two  deaths  have 
occurred  there  in  a  year,  and  those  were  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  A.  GLIDDEN, 
Special  Agent. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Office  of  the  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  July  30,  1883. 

•Dear  Sir:  I  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  July  30, 1883  : 

The  health  of  the  natives  on  both  islands  has  been  unusually  good ;  no  epidemio 
has  occurred,  and  few  deaths  have  taken  place. 

The  population  of  Saint  Paul,  as  by  census  taken  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1883, 
is  as  follows:  77  families  ;  whole  number  of  actual  residents,  231. 


males. 


FEMALES. 


Adults . 

5  to  17  years . . 
Under  5  years 


62 

21 

18 


Adults .  76 

5  to  17  years." .  38 

Under  5  years .  16 


101 


130 


The  population  of  Saint  George,  as  by  census  taken  August  1,  1883  :  27  families ; 
whole  number  actual  residents,  104. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


Adults 

Youths 

Infants 


23 

18 

3 


Adults 

Youths 

Infants 


32 

22 

6 


44 


60 


The  conduct  of  the  people  has  beeu  exceptionally  good  since  my  last  report.  There 
has  been  no  making  or  drinking  of  quass,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  no  case  of  in¬ 
toxication  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  stopping 
the  sale  of  sugar  except  in  cases  of  sickness  and  upon  the  order  of  the  physician  in 
charge.  The  people  are  very  orderly  and  peaceable.  There  has  been  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind,  except  in  one  instance,  hereafter  mentioned.  They  dress  and  live  well, 
and  imitate  the  Americans  in  that  respect  to  a  large  degree.  They  have  been  obedi- 
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ent  to  my  orders  and  are  easily  controlled.  They 
respects,  and  at  times  need  moderate  punishment, 
thorn  is  tirmness  and  uniformity  of  discipline. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


are  but  grown  children  in  many 
All  that  is  necessary  to  control 

*•  *  * 


Respectfully  yours,  . 

HENRY  A.  GLIDDEN, 
Special  Agent ,  Seal  Islands. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


Office  of  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  July  31,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  Seal  Islands,  Alaska,  for  the  year  ended  July  30,  1884,  as  follows: 


The  census  of  Saint  Paul,  taken  January  1,  1884,  shows: 

Total  number  of  natives  belonging  to  the  island .  219 

Residents  of  other  islands  visiting  here .  11 


Total .  230 

Composed  of  99  males  and  131  females. 

The  census  of  Saint  George,  taken  January  1,  1884,  shows: 

Total  number  of  native  inhabitants,  111 ;  composed  of  47  males  and  64  females. 

#  *  *  *  #  *  * 


The  school  maintained  on  Saint  Paul  during  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  prosperous  under  the  guidance  of  a  new  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  regis¬ 
tered  54,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  eight  months,  51.59.  In  this  we  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  with  the  schools  of  an  enlightened  civilization. 

**####* 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

HENRY  A.  GLIDDEN, 

Treasury  Agent ,  Seal  Islands. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Saint  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  June  — ,  1885. 

Sir  :  *  *  *  The  school  has  been  well  kept,  and  the  attendance  equal  to  any  in 

the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  unexcused  absence. 

The  system  of  fines  for  being  absent  which  I  inaugurated  two  years  ago  has  proved 
successful. 

I  have  not  realized  a  single  fine  for  non-attendance  during  the  past  year. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  for  eight  months  is  98 — very  good  for  half-civilized 

children,  fully  equal  to  any  civilized. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  GLIDDEN, 
Treasury  Agent,  Seal  Islands. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Appendix  H. 

EXPLORATION  ON  THE  UPPER  YUKON  RIVER  BY  REV.  VINCENT  C.  SIMS,  OF  THE 
CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  (EPISCOPAL)  OF  ENGLAND. 

•  Rampart  House,  Mackenzie  River  District, 

Northtvest  Territory,  Canada,  November  23,  1883. 

My  dear  Mr. - :  When  I  last  wrote  I  was  at  Peel  River,  but  about  a  month 

after  I  came  down  here  to  await  the  breaking  up  of  the  river.  While  here  I  was  very 
busy  with  the  Indians,  who  were  coming  in  from  all  directions  with  their  spring  fur 
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hunts.  At  that  time  of  the  year  there  is  no  night  here  (in  the  summer  the  sun  doesn’t 
set  at  all),  and  if  I  had  wished  I  could  have  had  plenty  of  visitors  at  midnight,  as 
most  of  the  Indians  are  up  then,  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  day.  I  left  on  June  15  and 
returned  August  25.  Three  Indians  accompanied  me,  and  we  traveled  in  a  bark  canoe. 
Onr  course  lay  down  the  Porcupine  River,  and  as  the  current  is  strong  we  wont  along 
quickly.  On  the  way  down  I  came  upon  a  party  of  Indians  from  the  Ramparts,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  them.  I  could  not  stay  longer,  as  provisions  were  scarce, 
so  off  we  went  again.  The  Porcupine  becomes  a  good-sized  stream  as  it  nears  the 
Yukon,  and  there  is  some  pretty  scenery  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Porcupine  with  the  Yukon  that  the  finest  view  is  to  be  obtained — such  an  immense 
body  of  water — it  was  really  grand.  A  little  paddling  up  stream  brought  us  to  old 
Fort  Yukon,  once  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but  abandoned  by  them  when 
Alaska  became  part  of  the  United  States.  "  Most  of  the  buildings  are  still  standing 
and  are  partly  occupied  by  Sanyoolyi,  the  chief  of  the  Yukon  Indians.  This  old  man 
is  a  famous  chief  in  these  parts,  and  he  is  held  in  great  awe  by  the  Indians.  His 
fame,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  good;  he  has  taken  several  lives,  and  as  he  is  a  very 
powerful  man  and  exceedingly  passionate,  the  Indians  fear  lest  he  shall  do  so  again. 
He  has  several  wives  and  a  large  family,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  sons  do 
not  take  after  their  father ;  indeed  I  have  real  hopes  that  one  or  two  of  them  are 
sincere  Christians. 

The  old  chief  gave  us  a  most  gracious  reception,  and  of  course  we  feasted,  partly 
at  my  expense,  though.  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  we  couldn’t  stay  there — the  salmon 
had  not  commenced  to  come,  geese  and  ducks  were  scarce,  no  moose  had  been  killed, 
so  that  provisions  were  scarce. 

While  there,  however,  there  was  plenty  to  do.  The  Indians  crowded  round  to  be 
taught,  and  to  buy  books,  and  what  I  saw  of  these  people  made  me  wish  that  I  could 
stop  louger  with  them.  However,  that  was  impossible,  so  the  next  day  we  resumed 
our  journey.  We  had  now  four  days’  hard  paddling  up-stream  against  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  before  we  should  see  the  next  band  of  Indians. 

It  was  pretty  stiff  work,  although  we  kept  out  of  the  main  stream  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  keeping  along  close  to  the  shore.  It  wasn’t  always  very  safe  either.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  be  creeping  under  high  banks  undermined  by  the  water,  which 
would  every  now  and  then  fall  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  or  perhaps  wo  would  be 
paddling  along  lines  of  fallen  wood,  against  which  the  strong  current  would  threaten 
every  moment  to  dash  us.  Once  or  twice  we  knocked  a  big.  hole  in  the  canoe,  but 
happily  for  us  we  were  at  places  where  we  could  get  ashore;  o  her  wise  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  been  more  serious. 

Provisions  were  not  over-abundant,  but  we  were  never  without  a  meal;  the  boys 
always  managed  to  kill  something,  chiefly  ducks  and  geese,  though  both  of  these  were 
unusually  scarce.  Sometimes  we  were  putting  to  shore  with  little  or  nothing  for 
supper  and  breakfast,  when  all  at  once  a  few  geese  would  start  up  close  by,  and  our 
stock  of  provisions  would  be  replenished  for  another  meal  or  two.  And  it  is  very 
noticeable  that,  after  we  reached  the  Indians  and  were  able  to  get  fish  and  meat  from 
them,  we  hardly  ever  saw  a  goose  or  duck.  God’s  faithfulness  made  me  feel  ashamed'’ 
of  my  unbelief,  for  although  I  had  told  the  boys  that  we  were  on  God’s  work  and  He 
wouldn’t  let  us  want,  I  must  confess  that  I  didn’t  always  fe<d  so  confident.  On  our 
fourth  day  we  reached  the  Upper  Ramparts,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  mountains 
among  which  the  river  runs,  and  which  afford  some  very  beautiful  scenery  sometimes. 
At  this  place  we  came  upon  another  band  of  Indians,  who  welcomed  us  with  firing 
off  guns  and  plenty  of  hand-shaking.  Scarcity  of  food  prevented  us  stopping  more 
than  a  couple  of  nights.  They  had  enough  to  provision  us  to  the  next  baud  of  Indi¬ 
ans,  but  not  enough  to  keep  us  there  any  time.  But  they  worked  me  well  while  I 
was  with  them,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  desire  they  manifested  for  instruction. 
The  head  man  of  the  band  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Sanyoolyi,  and  he  had  followed  his 
father’s  example  and  taken  two  wives.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  before  I  left  it  was  settled  that  one  of  his  wives  should  leave 
him.  On  starting  off  again  we  were  accompanied  by  some  Indians  in  their  canoes, 
and  I  may  mention  here  that  two  of  these  Indians  continued  with  us  during  the  rest 
of  our  journey  up  the  river,  traveling  with  us  at  least  TOO  miles  in  order  that  they 
might  get  more  instruction.  Three  days  up-stream  brought  us  to  a  large  band  of 
Han  Kuitchin  (River  Indians),  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Gens  des  Foils,  a  name 
of  which  they  are  not  proud,  and  which  they  might,  with  some  reason,  plead  that 
they  don’t  deserve. 

These  were  the  first  Indians  I  have  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  live  in 
houses;  I  thiuk,  however,  they  only  do  this  in  the  summer,  as  in  the  winter  they  are 
generally  on  the  move.  They  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  provided  me  with  a  large 
tent  capable  of  containing  a  good  number  of  people,  and  crowded  round  me  for  their 
first  lesson.  From  this  time  until  ten  days  later,  when  I  left  them,  I  did  nothing  but 
teach  from  morning  till  night.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  were  conducted,  the 
intervening  time  being  occupied  by  school.  I  should  weary  you  if  I  entered  into  de- 
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tails.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  almost  all  seemed  most  eager  to  learn,  and  there  were 
some  in  particular  who  gave  me  good  hopes  that  a  real  work  of  grace  was  going  on 
in  their  hearts. 

I  would  hear  them  singing  hymns  when  I  went  to  sleep,  and  I  would  hear  them 
again  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  Whether  they  were  at  it  all  night  I  can’t  say; 
I  only  know  that  sometimes  when  I  woke  up  in  the  night  singing  would  he  going  on 
still. 

The  salmon  were  now  beginning  to  come,  but  I  fear  my  teaching  sadly  interfered 
with  the  fishing,  and  many  a  salmon  I  think  passed  that  spot  in  safety  because  the 
minister  was  on  the  bank  teaching.  It  was  almost  amusing  sometimes  to  watch  the 
struggle  evidently  going  on  in  the  Indian’s  mind.  He  wanted  to  fish,  but  he  saw 
others  being  taught,  and  he  wanted  to  learn  too,  and  often  the  temptation  would  be 
too  strong,  and  the  net  would  give  place  to  the  book. 

Three  days’  journey  up  the  river  brought  us  to  another  band  of  the  Han  Kuitchin, 
and  with  these  I  remained  a  week.  My  experience  here  was  the  same  as  that  given 
above — they  gave  me  no  rest,  and  I  could  only  get  it  by  running  into  the  woods  and 
liidi  ng  myself,  and  theu  the  mosquitoes  visited  me. 

I  was  not  very  sorry  when  we  started  again,  for  I  needed  a  little  rest.  It  was  four 
days’  journey  to  the  next  Indians,  and  on  the  way  we  were  surprised  to  meet  a  survey 
party,*  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government,  coming  down  the  river  on  a  raft. 
They  were  as  surprised  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  them,  and  plied  me  with  questions 
about  the  country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  was  not  enlightened  enough  to  answer  very 
correctly. 

I  suppose  one  result  of  their  visit  will  be  a  new  map  of  the  country,  or  at  all 
events  of  the  Yukon,  which  is  much  needed,  for  the  present  ones  are  by  no  meaus 
correct. 

Two  days  after  we  arrived  at  Fort  Reliance,  and  found  assembled  there  the  largest 
band  of  Indians  we  had  yet  met.  They  were  also  the  wildest,  and  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  very  troublesome  sometimes  with  the  fur  traders.  They  treated  me 
well  enough,  however,  and  during  the  fortnight  1  staid  among  them  I  saw  enough 
to  give  me  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  progress  of  the  work  among  them.  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  teaching  them,  and  some  of  them  made  very  rapid  progress  while 
I  was  there.  Some  of  them  were  very  impatient,  and  thought  I  did  not  teach 
them  enough,  and  sometimes  when  I  was  at  my  meals,  or  trying  to  get  a  little  rest,  a 
head  would  be  poked  in  and  “Minister,  come  and  teach  us.”  would  be  the  cry.  But 
I  was  forced  to  be  idle  sometimes,  for  I  was  really  ill  part  of  the  time,  and  I  think  if 
I  had  had  much  more  of  it  I  should  have  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  illness.  But 
for  all  that,  although  it  was  hard,  it  was  a  very  happy  work;  the  field  was  white 
unto  the  harvest,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  was  privileged  to  enter  in  and  do  a  little 
for  Him. 

I  haven’t  dwelt  much  upon  the  dark  side,  perhaps  because  I  experienced  so  much 
of  the  bright.  But  of  course  there  is  a  dark  side,  which  only  makes  it  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Gospel  should  be  taken  to  them.  The  state  of  morals  is  very  bad, 
especially  among  the  women,  and  they  have  great  faith  in  “medicine-making.’’  They 
fear  their  medicine  men,  who  take  advantage  of  their  superstition  and  rob  them  right 
and  left. 

These  Indians  are  called  the  Trodh  tsik  Kuitchin,  and  I  think  their  country  lies 
within  the  British  boundary  line, 'which  is  close  by  Fort  Reliance. 

There  were  Indians  from  other  tribes  also  there,  some  from  above  and  others  who 
bad  come  across  country  from  the  Tanana  River.  They  had  never  seen  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  before,  and  they  begged  me  most  earnestly  to  go  back  with  them  to  teach 
their  people.  One  (a  cbiet)  said,  “They  were  not  pleased;  God  did  not  care  for  them 
or  He  would  have  sent  a  minister  to  them.”  I  told  him  that  God  cared  for  them  very 
much,  and  had  told  His  people  to  send  ministers  everywhere  to  teach  people,  but  that 
they  had  not  obeyed  Him.  Now  one  had  come  to  them,  and  I  promised  that  next 
year,  if  possible,  I  would  visit  their  country.  I  hope  (d.  v.)  to  do  so  uext  summer, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  this  I  suppose  I  shall  be  thinking  of  turning  my  face  home¬ 
ward  again. 

While  with  the  Trodh  tsik  Kuitchin  I  met  a  Mr.  Carr,  from  Arizona,  a  nephew  of 
General  Carr,  who  I  believe  holds  a  command  somewhere  among  the  Apaches.  He 
had  spent  the  winter  in  the  country,  and  was  now  wanting  to  get  out.  I  was  glad 
to  have  a  white  companion  again,  and  we  got  on  well  together. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  steamer  which  comes  up  every  year  to  trade  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  I  hoped  to  go  further  up  the  river  in  her,  but  she  didn’t  turn  up,  so  we  went 
down  to  meet  her,  and  found  that  an  accident  had  happened  to  the  machinery,  and 
she  could  proceed  no  further.  Mr.  McQuesten,  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  received  me  most  kindly,  and  (damages'  having  been  repaired  as  far  as 
possible)  gave  me  a  passage  down  to  Fort  Yukon,  so  that  that  part  of  the  journey 
was  accomplished  in  a  decidedly  comfortable  way. 


*Lieut.  F.  Scliwatka,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  parted  at  the  Yukon,  and  we  once  more  took  to  the  canoe,  and  commenced  our 
return  journey  up  the  Porcupine.  We  encountered  much  bad  weather,  which  de¬ 
layed  us  a  great  deal,  so  that  it  was  our  tenth  day  before  we  arrived  at  the  Ramparts, 
thankful  to  God  that  we  had  been  brought  in  safety  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We 
had  traversed  altogether  a  little  more  th  in  l,000%mi)es;  baptisms,  115,  chiefly  chil¬ 
dren.  Next,  year  I  intend  (d.  v.)  to  go  down  .to  Nuklukahyet,  see  the  Indians  there, 
go  up  the  Tanana  River,  and  from  thence  cross  the  country  to  the  Yukon.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  Indians  at  Nuklukahyet.  Archdeacon  McDonald  previously  visited 
them,  and  they  wish  for  another  visit  very  much. 


.  Appendix  I. 

EXPLORATION  IN  WESTERN  ALASKA  I5Y  THE  MORAVIANS,  REV.  J.  A.  II.  HARTMANN 

AND  W.  II.  WEINLAND.  1884. 

•  * 

April  14,  ^884. — I  left  New  Fairfield,  Canada,  for  Bethlehem,  having  been  invited  to 
consult  with  the  directors  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen  as  to  proposed  expedition  to  Alaska. 

April  15. — Very  early  in  the  morning  I  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  kindly  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  house  of  Brother  Edm.  de  Schweinitz.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board.  Brother  Weinland  and  myself  were  provided  with  ample  funds  for 
the  journey  proposed  to  us,  and  received  leave' to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Our  outfit  was  to  be  procured  at  Sau  Francisco.  The  purchase  of  photographic  ap¬ 
paratus  was  also  sanctioned. 

April  lb. — In  the  evening  there  was  a  farewell  meeting  in  the  large  church,  at  which 
the  claims  of  Alaska  were  brought  forward.  At  this  service  there  also  took  place  the 
ordination  of  Brother  John  Kilbuck,  who  is  to  supply  my  place  at  New  Fairfield  dur¬ 
ing  my  absence.  *  *  * 

April 27,  Sunday. — We  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  the  morning,  put  up  at  the  Russ 
House,  and  went  to  a  Congregational  church  in  the  evening. 

April  28. — After  breakfast,  I  went  in  search  of  Captain  Healy  of  the  Uuited  States 
revenue  cutter  Corwin.  After  some  inquiries  at  the  Government  buildings,  I  went 
on  board,  but  the  captain  was  ashore.  I  found  him  at  last  in  the  Merchants’  ex¬ 
change,  and  learned  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  purchased  part 
of  our  outfit,  rubber  boots,  coats,  and  blankets,  rifle,  shot-gun,  and  fishing  tackle. 

April  29. — After  breakfast  we  went  onboard  the  Corwin,  and  saw  the  captain  again. 
We  then  procured  canned  provisions  for  Alaska;  also  an  aneroid  barometer,  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  telescope,  blankets,  printed  cotton,  a  tent,  an  ax,  hatchet,  and  saw. 

May  2. — Through  the  Lord’s  mercy  I  was  directed  by  Captain  Healy  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  I  told  Mr.  Sloss,  one  of  the  partners,  that  the  object  of  our 
visit  to  Alaska  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Eskimos.  He 
seemed  favorably  impressed  with  the  undertaking,  and  we  felt  his  sympathy  was 
with  us.  The  compauy  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Newman,  of  Unalash- 
ka,  asking  him  to  render  us  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Before  leaving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  we  deposited  with  them  our  return  ticket  and  surplus  money,  with  directions  to 
send  them  to  the  Bethlehem  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  case  it 
were  the  Lord’s  will  that  we  should  not  return.  Since  we  had  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  this  Company,  I  will  just  mention  a  few  details  concerning  them.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  is  at  present  all-powerful  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  al¬ 
most  monopolizes  the  fur  trade  of  that  country.  They  have  three  main  stations, 
Unalashka,  Saint  Michaels,  and  Kadiak,  and  also  the  Seal  Islands.  Their  traders  on 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  at  the  mainland  stations  of  Nu.shagak,  Togiak,  and  Kus- 
kokwim  are  supplied  with  goods  for  trading  from  Unalashka,  those  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  from  Kadiak,  and  those  in  the  Yukon  district  from  Saint  Mi¬ 
chael’s.  The  large  steamer,  St.  Paul,  1,000  tons  burden,  sails  between  Unalashka,  Saint 
Michaels,  and  the  Seal  Islands.  The  smaller  steamer  Dora  and  the  schooner 
Matthew  Turner  are  principally  used  in  carrying  goods  to  and  from  San  Francisco 
and  Unalashka  to  the  mainland.  On  theRiver  Kuskokwim  there  are  three  stations, 
Mumtrekhlagamute,  Kolmakovsky,  and  Venizali.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  facilities  for  carrying  supplies  to  a  mission  on  the  Kuskokwim  are  good  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Indeed,  our  most  serious  difficulties  were  at  once  removed  by  our  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  one  of  these  being  the  doubt 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  reach  the  mainland  at  all.  How  differently  matters 
turned  out!  We  had  no  idea  of  having  such  facilities  and  comforts  during  our 
journey. 

May  3. — Feeling  much  encouraged  we  prepared  to  embark  in  the  Corwin,  again 
committing  ourselves  into  the  Lord’s  hands  lor  protection,  help,  and  guidance.  At 
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10  a.  m.  we  were  on  board  the  steamer.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  city  and  harbor 
looked  beautiful.  We  found  it  difficult  to  get  about  on  deck  as  it  was  full  of  coal 
bags  on  which  we  had  to  walk.  There  were  four  boats  and  a  little  steam-launch  on 
board.  At  1  p.  m.  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  we  were  under  steam.  The  United 
States  cutter  Rush  accompanied  us  us  far  as  the  “Golden  Gate,”  as  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  is  called.  As  we  steamed  alongside  one  another  an  artist  took  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Corwin,  which  the  instantaneous  process  rendered  quite  possible.  Near 
the  “Golden  Gate”  the  water  was  very  rough.  Before  leaving  us,  the  Rush  crossed 
our  bows  twice,  giving  a  parting  salute  each  time,  then  returned  to  harbor,  while  the 
Corwin  steamed  against  a  strong  northwest  trade-wind.  As  we  proceeded,  the  un¬ 
comfortable  sensations  preceding  sea-sickness  crept  upon  me  in  spite  of  my  keeping 
on  deck.  Our  berths  were  made  up  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  occupying  the  stern  of  the 
vessel.  A  board  was  fastened  in  front  of  the  broad  sofa,  and  thus  a  comfortable  bed 
was  formed.  We  took  our  meals  with  the  captain.  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  towards* 
evening,  being  overcome  by  sea-sickness. 

May  6,  Tuesday. — During  the  night  a  fair  wind  sprang  up,  and  we  were  going  at  9 
knots  an  hour.  I  was  still  sick,  though  a  little  easier.  Brother  Weinland  seemed  to 
have  got  over  the  worst.  The  officers,  crew,  and  three  passengers,  the  captain’s  son, 
Brother  Weinland,  and  myself,  number  in  all  fort  y-live  persons.  lAmong  the  crew  are 
five  Chinamen  who  act  as  cooks  and  stewards.  There  is  no  woman  on  board. 

May  7,  Wednesday. — I  went  on  deck  this  morning,  and  kept  there  all  day.  I  had 
still  no  appetite.  It  was  a  fine  day,  a  rolling  sea  against  us  and  no  wind.  The  pitch¬ 
ing  being  considerable,  I  was  in  a  poor  condition,  though  they  said  it  was  the  finest 
passage  and  weather  they  had  had  for  a  long  time.  Brother  Weinland  seems  quite 
well. 

May  8,  Thursday. — Fair  wind  all  day  ;  going  well  ahead  ;  a  little  rain  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Corwin  is  a  stout,  well-built  boat,  with  neat,  compact  engines.  I  enjoyed 
sitting  in  the  engine-room  where  it  was  warm.  1  felt  thankful  to  the  Lord,  who  has 
graciously  helped  us  thus  far  ;  may  we  never  give  up  our  trust  in  Him. 

May  9,  Friday. — We  are  about  half  way  to  Unalashka.  I  feel  more  comfortable  to¬ 
day  than  on  any  of  my  former  voyages.  After  supper  we  had  our  first  lengthy  con¬ 
versation  with  the  captain.  As  regards  the  natives  in  Alaska,  he  thinks  we  shall  not 
accomplish  much;  but  I  told  him  that  our  mission  to  the  natives  is  a  work  of  faith, 
and  that  the  Saviour  who  gave  the  command  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  will  also  help  His  servants  to  obey  it.  He  says  there  are  from  thirty  to  sixty 
vessels  in  Alaska  waters  during  the  summer.  He  thought  the  possibilities  of  gettiug 
from  Unalashka  to  the  mainland  were  uncertain,  and  we  might  have  to  wait  till  mid¬ 
summer. 

May  11. — A  Sunday  at  sea,  but  no  religious  service.  A  strong  wind  arose  and  the 
vessel  began  to  pitch  and  roll  terribly.  The  captain  was  up  all  night;  I  was  awake 
too.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  sometimes  so  sudden  and  violent  that  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  the  captain  exclaim,  “How  she  kicks!”  It  teas  more  like  kicking 
than  anything  else. 

May  15,  Thursday  .—  Rose  with  an  appetite  at  last,  ate  some  breakfast,  and  felt  bet¬ 
ter.  A  fine  breeze  springing  up  from  the  south,  we  made  good  progress.  The  cap¬ 
tain  says  we  shall  see  land  about  4  or  5  p.  m.  I  remained  on  deck  most  of  the  day  and 
had  a  slight  enjoyment  of  sea  voyaging.  How  soon  one  forgets  the  troubles  of  sea¬ 
sickness!  Land  ahead  about  4  p.  m.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  we  might  reach 
Unalashka  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  the  wind  slackening  and  turning  against 
us,  it  became  doubtful.  The  shore  wras  almost  enveloped  in  mist,  but  as  we  drew 
near  it  cleared  off,  and  we  could  see  the  bold,  picturesque,  snow-clad  mountains.  We 
were  now  in  the  Akoutan  Pass,  the  tide  flowing  strongly  in  with  us. 

Unalashka,  Aleutian  Isles,  May  16  to  80. — We  have  entered  the  pretty  little  har¬ 
bor,  landlocked,  with  narrow  entrance  and  deep  water. 

Our  letter  of  introduction  from  the  company  at  San  Francisco  proved  very  useful. 
We  were  received  kindly  by  their  friendly  and  polite  agents, with  whom  wehad  pleas¬ 
ant  intercourse  during  our  whole  stay  in  the  island.  Our  baggage  was  put  into  oneof 
the  storehouses.  The  quarters  given  us  in  the  late  office  of  the  defunct  Western  Fur 
Trading  Company  consisted  of  two  comfortable  rooms  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  con¬ 
tained  bedding,  furniture,  and  fuel.  Thither  we  conveyed  our  most  necessary  articles, 
including  the  photographic  apparatus.  We  called  our  lodgings  “Providence”;  they 
were  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  company’s  boarding-house  where  we  took 
our  meals  with  their  agents  and  employes,  but  we  little  dreamed  that  we  were  being 
entertained  gratis,  whilst  we  had  pleasant  converse  with  those  who  had  visited  and 
could  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  {daces  and  people  most  interesting  to  us.  Mr. 
Applegate,  who  had  visited  the  Nushagak  and  Togiak  Rivers  last  year,  and  found  the 
natives  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  gave  us  a  map  of  those  districts.  Mr.  Conlinspoke 
of  the  country  600  miles  up  the  Yukon  River  as  very  healthy. 
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The  absence  of  the  steamer  Dora  with  Mr.  Newman,  the  head  agent,  on  board,  de¬ 
tained  us  at  Unalashka  for  some  time,  but  we  made  it  our  constant  business  here,  as 
all  through  our  journey,  to  seek  guidance  and  help  from  the  Lord.  Our  prayer  was 
that  He  would  so  influence  the  men  to  whom  we  must  apply  that  their  counsel  might 
result  in  our  doing  His  will  and  not  our  own.  Though  no  advance  was  made  tor 
some  days  towards  our  getting  to  the  mainland,  we  waited  patiently,  nothiug  doubt¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  time  began  to  hang  heavily,  for  we  longed  to  be  doing  our  Master’s 
work.  At  length,  on  the  24th,  a  steamer  hove  in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  Dora 
returning  from  the  islands.  We  were  now  introduced  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  our  best  way  of  proceeding  on  our  journey.  He  proposed  that  we  should  go 
to  Nushagak  in  the  Dora,  and  directed  us  to  Mr.  Clarke  there  for  further  information. 
We  therefore  awaited  the  departure  of  that  vessel,  and  meanwhile  busied  ourselves 
with  various  preparations. 

May  30,  Friday. — We  received  a  sudden  notice  that  the  Dora  would  start  for  Nusha¬ 
gak  or  Fort  Alexander  at  2  p.  m.  We  finished  our  letters  in  haste,  and  packed  up  our 
things,  forgetting  the  poles  for  our  tent  Mr.  Newman  advised  us  to  get  light  rubber 
coats  in  imitation  of  the  native  kamlika.  All  the  employes  from  the  office  and  many 
others,  bade  us  farewell  as  we  embarked  on  the  Dora.  We  had  a  number  of  work¬ 
men,  coopers,  and  a  carpenter,  and  some  native  women  on  board  ;  the  latter  were  to 
be  employed  at  Nushagak  in  cleaning  the  salmon  for  salting.  Mr.  Newman  very 
kindly  shipped  a  bidarka  and  another  boat  for  us.  The  day  was  most  beautifully 
bright  and  sunny,  and  the  bay  quite  calm.  The  wind  being  in  our  favor,  the  steam 
was  shut  off  and  the  sails  set.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  only  slight,  and,  though 
Brother  Weiuland  was  sick,  I  was  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  lovely  evening  and  admire 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  island  till  it  disappeared  from  our  view.  I  then  retired 
to  rest,  thanking  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercy  and  kindness  to  us. 

May  31,  Saturday. — We  passed  the  island  Unimak,  with  itshigh  mountains  enveloped 
in  clouds. 

June  1,  Whitsunday. — We  were  left  to  ourselves  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  The  contemplation  of  Zecli.  ix,  10,  was  sweet  and  encouraging.  .“  He 
shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen;  and  His  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  In  conversation  with  the  captain  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  among  the  natives  on  the  mainland,  he  advised  the  Kus- 
kokwim,  as  there  would  be  facilities  of  communication.  The  steamer  Dora  goes  up 
the  river  every  spring,  and  is  met  by  other  boats,  which  take  the  goods  for  the  traders 
a  distance  of  about  500  miles  up  the  river.  By  means  of  a  good  sailing  boat  we  could 
command  the  river  and  perhaps  the  island  Nunivak,  and  the  opposite  coast.  We 
prayed  the  Lord  to  make  known  to  us  His  will,  and  to  give  us  wisdom  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  selection  of  a  place.  At  7  p.  m.  we  neared  Cape  Constantine.  The 
sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl  were  seen  on  the  surface* 
At  ten  the  anchor  was  dropped,  the  captain  fearing  to  enter  the  dangerous  waters  of 
the  Nushagak  Bay  before  daybreak. 

June  2, Monday. — When  we  arose  we  found  the  ship  steaming  carefully  along  in  sight 
of  Cape  Constantine.  The  land  is  very  low,  but  mountains  still  covered  with  snow 
rose  inland,  and  towards  Togiak  Bay.  About  8  a.  m.  two  natives  approached  in  their 
kayaks.  They  came  on  board,  the  kayaks  being  hauled  up  also.  One  was  the  pilot 
on  the  look-out  for  the  Dora,  as  there  are  some  difficult  channels  to  get  through  be¬ 
fore  reaching  her  anchorage  at  Fort  Alexander.  Here  we  arrived  at  half-past  two, 
when  the  anchor  was  dropped  in  deep  water  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  shore. 

By  the  Lord’s  help  and  goodness  another  stage  of  our  journey  was  safely  accom¬ 
plished.  About  3  p.  in.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  company’s  agent,  and  two  natives  arrived  in 
a  three-holed  bidarka.  The  Greek  priest  also  came  on  board,  and  we  uoticed  that 
the  native  women  from  Unalashka  saluted  him  by  kissing  his  hand,  extended  for  that 
purpose.  We  were  introduced  to  him.  Mr.  Clarke  acting  as  our  interpreter.  Nusha¬ 
gak,  or  Fort  Alexander,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  which  is  3  or  4  miles 
wide  here  ;  and  at  high  tide  presents  a  ver3r  fine  appearance,  but  at  low  water  shows 
large  mud  banks.  The  salmon  season  had  just  begun.  A  flue  specimen  was  brought 
on  board  by  the  natives,  measuring  three  feet  six  inches,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
tasting  this  magnificent  fish.  Nushagak  is  small,  though  the  most  important  place 
between  the  Yukon  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  rather 
steep  acclivity.  The  company’s  offices  and  the  traders’  dwellings  are  on  the  lower 
terrace,  reached  by  fifteen  steps,  seventy  more  steps  leading  to  the  upper  terrace  with 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  houses  of  the  priest  and  deacon.  To  right  and  left  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  nestle  the  earth  huts  of  the  natives.  Opposite  Nushagak  to  the  west, 
numerous  mountains  rise  steep  and  abrupt  from  a  level  plain  stretching  10  to  3d 
miles  from  the  river,  and  are  utterly  devoid  of  timber.  Among  them  are  some  pic¬ 
turesque  lakes;  one  of  them,  Abaknakik,  is  well  studded  with  beautiful  pine-covered 
islands. 

June  3,  Thursday. — The  Dora  steamed  up  the  river  a  idstance  of  7  miles,  Mr.  Clarke 
acting  as  pilot.  Here  a  shed  for  salting  and  barreling  salmon  was  to  be  put  up  and 
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a  house  for  the  men,  who  had  come  from  Uualashka  with  the  timber.  Here  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Eskimo  dogs.  They  are  very  handsome  and  much 
tamer  than  those  in  Labrador,  indeed  they  came  to  be  stroked  and  petted. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  landing  of  the  timber  for  the  shed. 
Strong  ropes  were  stretched  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  by  means  of  which  the  boats 
were  pulled  to  and  fro.  The  shed  wras  soon  erected.  I  noticed  that  the  natives  could 
carry  heavy  weights.  Nearly  all  were  dressed  in  coats  made  of  the  skins  of  squirrels. 
The  men  crop  their  black  hair  in  various  ways,  some  leaving  a  crown  of  longer  hair. 
The  women’s  hair  was  neglected  and  stunted  in  its  growth.  The  young  people  are  very 
rosv.  The  race  is  comparatively  diminutive,  the  women  particularly  so. 

June  4,  Wednesday. — A  beautiful,  warm  day.  We  had  an  encouraging  text :  “Unto 
the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness”  (Psalm  cxii.  4).  O,  Lord,  let  light 
arise  to  us  !  Unloading  begau  very  early,  all  hands  at  work.  Mr.  Clarke  came  in  liis 
boat  and  after  dinner  we  sailed  with  him  back  to  Nushagak.  The  banks  are  a  deep, 
soft  mud,  so  boards  were  laid  from  the  boat  to  the  shore  in  order  to  land.  Presently  Mr. 
Clarke  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  to  the  Greek  priest,  who  was  dressed  in  his  black 
gown.  He  was  very  friendly  and  communicative,  and  readily  replied  to  all  questions. 
He  claims  the  Nushagak  and  Togiak  districts  as  his  parish,  and  showed  us  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  books  he  has  2,476  communicants.  Tlie  natives  are  required  to  express 
belief  yin  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Then  they  are  baptized  and  immediately  after  confirmed  and 
become  communicant  members.  Their  children  are  also  baptized,  and  supposed  to  be 
afterwards  taught.  At  our  request  he  took  us  to  the  church  and  showed  and  explained 
everything,  the  altar  with  the  silken  cloth,  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  on  which  lay 
the  Gospels;  the  communion  service,  from  which  the  bread  and  wine  mixed  together 
are  given  in  a  spoon  ;  and  pictures  representing  Christ  and  some  of  the  saints.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  the  roof  painted  green  as  usual.  In  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  he  suggested  to  us  the  Kuskokwim,  as  an  unoccupied  field.  Our  prayer  to  the 
Lord  had  frequently  been  that  He  would  direct  us  in  the  right  way  by  the  men  and 
mea*'S  he  chose.  So  we  took  it  as  coming  from  Him  that  the  Greek  priest  pointed 
out  that  river,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  to  abandon  all  search  for  a  suitable  locality 
in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Greek  Church.  We  determined  to  explore  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim  as  far  up  the  river  as  it  was  advisable,  and  on  our  return  to  see  Good  News 
Bay,  unless  the  Lord  should  direct  us  otherwise.  On  re-entering  the  b~»at,  Alexy,  a 
little  man,  carried  me  through  the  mud  and  when  he  was  setting  me  down  I  nearly 
lost  mv  balance,  narrowly  escaping  a  cold  mud  and  water  bath.  We  reached  the  ves¬ 
sel  at  half-past  nine.  The  water  being  as  smooth  as  glass,  we  could  see  white  whales 
and  salmon  going  lip  the  river. 

June  6,  Thursday. — I  commenced  to  gather  words  and  expressions  such  as  we  were 
most  likely  to  use  later  on,  when  we  shall  probably  travel  entirely  in  the  company  of 
the  natives.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  work.  .There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fish 
here.  The  natives  catch  them  in  small  dip-nets  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  A 
king  salmon,  brought  on  board  by  a  native,  measured  3  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and 
36  inches  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  and  weighed  41  pouuds.  The  weather 
continues  very  fine,  and  it  is  daylight  till  half-past  10  p.  m. 

June  6,  Friday. — They  loaded  small  logs  from  the  pine  forests  for  Togiak.  Amongst 
other  photographs  I  took  one  of  the  Greek  priest  and  his  deacons,  at  the  former’s  re¬ 
quest.  ^In  acknowledgment  he  made  me  a  present  of  an  ivory  inkstand,  ruler,  and 
penholder,  made  by  a  native  from  the  teeth  of  a  walrus.  Mr.  Clarke  read  us  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  the  company’s  agent,  Mr.  Zipri,  on  the  Kuskokwim,  commending 
us  to  his  care  and  soliciting  his  aid  in  furthering  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  So  the 
Lord  provides  for  us.  We  returned  to  our  steamer  about  half-past  9,  having  had  to 
wait  for  the  tide.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  tried  the  bidarkas ;  we  like  them  very 
much. 

June  7,  Saturday. — Brother  Weinland  and  I  unpacked  our  trunks,  selecting  and 
making  into  parcels  only  such  things  as  would  be  necessary  for  our  journey  up  the 
Kuskokwim.  We  left  the  remainder  of  our  goods  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  care  till  our  re¬ 
turn. 

June  8,  Sunday. — After  breakfast  we  both  went  ashore  and  attended  the  Greek 
■church,  having  previously  notified  our  intention  to  the  priest.  On  entering  the  build¬ 
ing  we  were  at  once  conducted  to  two  chairs  placed  within  the  altar  railings.  We 
had  a  good  view  of  all  that  was  going  on,  though  we  did  not  get  a  clear  insight,  into 
the  long  and  elaborate  service,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  The  priest  and  dea¬ 
cons  wore  gorgeous  robes  of  a  yellow  color,  in  which  gold  threads  were  woven.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  to  about  twenty-five  children  ;  they 
were  held  up  and  the  priest  put  a  mixture  of  bread  and  wine,  or  bread  and  water 
into  their  mouths  with  a  spoon.  Some  of  the  little  mouths  had  to  be  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  all  came  forward  and  kissed  a  crucifix  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  priest,  some  also  kissing  his  hands.  I  had  a  lengthy  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Clarke,  who  wished  us  every  success  in  our  undertaking;  he  could  not 
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promise  us  much  pleasure,  but  rather  hardships.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  no  trouble 
or  privations,  being  well  cared  for  and  assisted  by  the  company  and  their  agents. 
We  looked  to  the  Lord  for  further  help  and  guidance.  We  returned  to  our  ship  at 
half  past  9. 

June  9,  Monday . — At  3  p.  m.  we  started  for  Igagik,  on  the  Alaskan  peninsula.  There 
Mr.  Clarke  wished  to  establish  a  new  fishing-station  under  the  management  of  a  balf- 
breed,  Paul.  This  Paul  is  the  only  native  we  met  who  could  speak  English.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three  native  assistants.  Mr.  Clarke  shipped  two  bidarkas 
for  our  use,  and  instructed  Alexy,  a  native,  to  go  to  Togiak  and  secure  four  natives 
to  go  with  us  to  the  Kuskokwim,  and  bring  ns  back  to  Nushagak  in  the  bidarkas.  The 
trip  to  Igagik  was  most  pleasant,  sea  calm,  and  weather  fine.  As  before,  our  care¬ 
ful  captain  cast  anchor  about  four  or  five  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Igagik  River. 
One  of  the  ship’s  boats  and  Paul’s  large  open  boat  were  sufficient  for  the  landing  of 
the  goods.  The  coast  as  viewed  from  the  vessel  is  low,  with  gravelly  beach,  and  high 
mountains  rising  inland.  On  the  return  of  the  boats  the  vessel  made  for  the  Togiak, 
nearing  and  rounding  Cape  Constantine. 

June  10,  Tuesday.  -  Got  up  at  seven  after  a  good  night’s  rest.  We  were  steaming 
up  the  Togiak  Bay,  and  passing  a  number  of  small  islets,  called  the  “  Walrus  Islands,” 
some  of  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea.  Looking  up  towards  the  mountains  that 
shut  in  the  valley  of  the  Togiak,  I  could  not  help  wishing  we  could  ascend  that  river. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful,  quite  different  from  the  Nushagak.  The  coast  is  gravelly 
and  rocky;  mountains,  sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  line  the  left  shore  of  the 
bay.  The  water  of  the  river  is  splendidly  clear.  Casting  anchor  at  7  a.  m.  along 
way  from  the  station,  we  soon  saw  a  fleet  of  kayaks  bringing  the  natives  to  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Seeing  one  old  man  cross  himself  three  times,  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  Mr.  Clarke’s  sub-agent  also  came  on  board.  We  went 
ashore  to  see  the  station.  It  is  ten  miles  from  the  village  Togiakamute,  in  a  lonely 
place,  on  high  rocky  banks,  and  consists  of  two  small  log  houses  ;  one  is  used  by  the 
trader  for  storing  his  furs,  skins,  and  walrus  teeth  ;  the  other  as  a  magazine  for  goods 
for  trading  purposes.  The  annual  visit  of  the  steamer  is  quite  an  event  here ;  so 
about  100  natives  had  congregated,  some  to  carry  the  goods  and  building  materials 
for  a  new  store-house  up  the  steep  banks,  others  no  doubt  from  curiosity.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome.  Whilst 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  carpenter,  put  up  the  building,  I  sat  down  by  some  natives,  and 
tried  +o  become  acquainted  with  some  of  their  words.  Soon  a  great  number  were 
squatting  all  around  me.  They  willingly  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  till  1  could 
catch  them  properly,  and  I  managed  to  learn  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  They  told  me  the  language  used  on  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  is  the  same 
as  theirs.  I  amused  them  by  allowing  them  to  look  through  the  photographic  camera. 
They  observe  closely,  and  seemed  to  be  interested  in  what  they  saw.  I  concluded 
that  they  are  teachable  and  willing  to  be  led.  Some  of  the  men  seemed  rather  tall 
for  Eskimos,  and  some  of  the  women  had  two  lines  of  tattoo  marks  from  the  corner 
of  the  under  lip  reaching  to  the  chin  ;  all  looked  "dirty. 

June  11,  Wednesday. — Three  of  the  men  whom  Alexy  had  secured  to  go  with  us  to 
the  Kuskokwim  drew  back,  but  he  promised  to  do  his  best  for  us  before  3p.  m.,  when 
the  vessel  would  start.  The  time  drew  near,  but  no  natives  had  appeared,  and  we 
were  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  Just  at  the  last,  however,  an  old  mau  and  three 
young  ones  made  their  appearance. 

Obi  Washili  had  been  to  the  Kuskokwim  before,  and  knew  the  river  well.  The 
others  were  Chimevune,  Washili  the  younger,  and  Nicholhfou. 

Mr.  Anderson  pronounced  them  a  fine  crew,  and  such  they  proved.  We  left  about 
4  p.  in.,  and  a  mist  which  rather  hindered  our  progress  soon  cleared.  The  natives, 
though  rather  phlegmatic  on  shore,  are  the  reverse  in  their  kayaks,  and  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch  them  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  steamer.  Passing  the  treeless  island, 
Hegemeister,  we  retired  to  rest  before  the  ship  got  abreast  of  Cape  Pierce,  thanking 
the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  to  us. 

June  12,  Thursday. — We  are  now  at  length  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kuskokwim. 
Thus  far  the  Lord  has  helped  us.  “  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!”  “He  that  hath 
helped  thee  hitherto,  will  help  thee  all  thy  journey  through.”  We  passed  CapeNew- 
enh;im  in  the  early  morning.  Mountains  were  to  be  seen  on  the  right  all  along  the 
shore,  but  no  land  is  yet  visible  to  the  left.  The  entrance  of  Good  News  Bay  is 
marked  by  a  hill  called  the  Sugar  Loaf.  We  have  begun  to  put  our  things  into  small 
compass,  so  as  easily  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  sailors  are 
taking  soundings,  and  find  that  we  are  still  in  deep  water.  Navigation  is  here  some¬ 
what  dangerous,  as  there  is  an  absence  of  all  shoal-marks  or  buoys  The  captain  is 
carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  soundings,  which  gradually  indicate  a  decrease 
in  depth.  When  about  2.30  p.  m.  the  lead  showed  a  depth  of  only  five  fathoms,  the 
captain  feared  to  proceed,  and  cast  anchor  7  or  8  miles  from  the  low  bank  of  the  river. 
Scanning  the  distant  shores  on  the  look-out  for  the  traders,  who  always  come  down 
in  good  time  to  meet  the  vessel,  we  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  Soon  four  boats 
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were  seen  to  leave  the  shore,  and  in  an  hour’s  time  they  reached  the  vessel.  They 
were  manned  by  native  oarsmen,  under  the  com  nand  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company’s  agents,  Messrs.  Zipri  and  Lind.  These  gentlemen,  although  Finns,  speak 
English  well.  The  two  other  agents  were  Nicolai  Dorrnentoff,  a  Russian,  who  had 
been  resident  in  the  country  for  about  thirty  years,  and  Nicolai  Komolkoshen,  a  civ¬ 
ilized  Eskimo.  The  two  latter  are  not  acquainted  with  English.  The  traders  had 
brought  furs  for  the  company,  and  took  on  board  the  stores  for  conveyance  up  the 
river.  We  were  courteously  received  bv  them,  having  been  recommended  to  their 
care  and  hospitality  by  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Zipri,  who  was  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco, 
looked  favorably  upon  our  enterprise,  and  promised  assistance.  He  is  taking  with 
him  a  half-breed  to  receive  education  in  that  city. 

The  steam  crane  speedily  placed  the  stores  and  our  own  baggage  on  board  the  large, 
open  skin  boats,  of  from  six  to  eleven  tons  burden.  The  boats  then  left  the  ship, 
and  we  followed  in  our  three-holed  bidarkas,  after  finishing  our  letters.  At  8  p.  m.  we 
bade  farewell  to  our  good  captain  and  his  crew,  and  stepped  into  our  boats.  Brother 
Weinland  and  myself  seated  ourselves  in  the  center  holes  of  the  bidarkas,  the  two 
others  being  occupied  by  the  native  o  irsrnen.  A  strange  feeling  came  over  me,  when, 
parting  from  the  company  of  our  friends,  we  sailed  alone  over  this  wide  expanse  of 
water  in  our  frail  skin  boats.  The  larger  boats,  preceding  us,  served  as  our  guides. 
A  long  twilight  followed  the  sunset  at  9.15  p.  m.  After  rowing  for  three  hours  and  a 
half  we  reached  our  first  halting-place,  and  felt  somewhat  stiff  and  tired.  This  place, 
named  Ishingackmute,  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Eskimo  village,  and  is  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  but  deep  river.  Here  the  company  has  erected  a  wooden  frame 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  traders’  goods,  previous  to  their  conveyance  up  river. 
Twilight  had  not  yet  deepened  into  night  by  the  time  we  had  completed  this  first 
stage  of  our  journey.  The  natives  soon  kindled  a  fire,  and  a  midnight  meal,  consist¬ 
ing  of  broiled  ham,  Graham  bread,  and  black  tea,  was  prepared  by  the  traders,  who 
kindly  considered  us  their  guests  during  the  whole  of  our  travelings  and  sojournings 
with  them.  We  had  pitched  our  tent,  but  were  invited  by  Mr.  Lind  to  occupy  the 
floor  of  the  store-house  in  preference.  A  wolf’s  skiu  and  bear’s  skin  spread  on  the 
floor  served  as  bed,  and,  using  our  coats  as  pillows,  we  covered  ourselves  with  a 
blanket.  Ere  falling  asleep,  ’my  thoughts  wandered  over  the  past,  and  I  returned 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  very  gracious  leadings  which  enabled  us  to  travel  up  this 
river  in  company  with  the  traders. 

June  13,  Friday. — We  got  up  at  9  a.  m.,  feeling  none  the  worse  for  having  slept  on 
so  hard  a  bed.  After  breakfast  I  photographed  the  store-house,  some  natives,  and  an 
Eskimo’s  grave.  It  is  customary  here  to  bury  above  ground.  The  dead  body  is  laid 
in  a  rude  box  made  of  logs  of  drift-wood,  raised  by  other  logs  to  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with  the  same  material  to  protect  the  re¬ 
mains  from  the  dogs.  All  that  belonged  to  the  deceased  is  placed  on  or  around  his 
coffin,  as  the  natives  believe  that  if  they  keep  any  of  the  property  of  the  departed 
they  will  be  haunted  by  his  spirit.  This  shows  that  these  people  believe  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least  in  a  future  existence.  How  I  wished  I  could  speak  with  the  natives  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  is  Himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life!  The  boats  put  off’  once 
more  for  the  remainder  of  the  goods,  returning  towards  evening,  when  it  began  to 
rain.  Mr.  Lind  speaks  Russian,  and,  as  he  employs  a  native  interpreter,  he  is  able  to 
trade  with  the'  natives  in  an  intelligent  manner.  For  about  forty  or  fifty  squirrel 
skins  the  natives  receive  two  skeins  of  netting  twine.  Aland  otter  has  about  the 
same  purchasing  power. 

June  14,  Saturday. — The  natives  began  to  reload  the  boats  from  the  store -house. 
Nicolai  Komolkoshen,  the  manager  of  the  lower  station,  is  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  in  all  his  habits  more  like  a  white  man 
than  an  Eskimo.  He  speaks  Russian  very  well,  but  knows  little  English,  though  he 
is  anxious  to  learn  it.  The  boy  whom  Mr.  Zipri  is  taking  with  him  to  San  Francisco 
is  Nicolai’s  adopted  son,  and  the  father  told  us  that  if  he  could  have  had  him  edu¬ 
cated  here  he  would  not  have  sent  him  to  America.  This  shows  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  school. 

Dinner  at  3  p.  m.  consisted  of  duck  soup  and  an  abundance  of  eggs.  There  is  no 
fear  of  our  starving  whilst  with  the  traders.  Nicolai’s  station,  Murntrekhlagamute, 
is  about  100  miles  from  the  Dora’s  anchorage,  and  the  journey  thither  occupies  three 
days. 

June  15,  Sunday. — Owing  to  contrary  north  winds  we  were  unable  to  resume  our 
journey.  Mr.  Lind  is  very  friendly  and  obliging,  and  would  like  to  see  us  establish 
a  school  at  Kolmakovsky.  From  him  and  his  interpreter  we  gathered  the  following 
facts  with  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the  Eskimos.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  but  imagine  that  all  things  came  spontaneously  into 
being.  They  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  have  no  conception  either  of  a  heaven  or  a 
hell.  They  are  afraid  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  (or,  as  they  name  it,  his 
shadow ),  though  they  do  not  quite  know  how  it  can  injure  them. 

The  Eskimo  knows  when  he  is  doing  wrong.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  Good  Spirit, 
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though  they  conceive  the  existence  of  an  evil  one.  They  think  that  such  natural 
phenomena  as  thunder  and  lightning  are  due  to  the  agency  of  some  superior  being. 
Any  one  carried  off  by  sickness  is  said  to  die  a  natural  death,  whilst  all  cases  of  sudden 
disease  are  attributed  to  the  direct  influence  of  medicine  men  or  Shamans,  supposed  to 
be  endowed  by  the  evil  spirit  with  supernatural  powers.  The  healing  of  a  sick  man,  or 
the  performance  of  some  extraordinary  feat,  insures  recognition  as  a  Shaman.  The 
Shaman,  they  say,  can  kill  an  Eskimo,  but  not  a  white  man.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Lind  we  closed  the  day  by  reading  1  John  iv,  and  then  offered  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Lord  for  the  natives,  a  number  of  whom  were  present,  watching  our  proceedings. 

June  16,  Monday. — After  breakfast  we  prepared  to  continue  our  journey,  but  were 
again  prevented  by  the  adverse  winds.  The  country  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  is  a  flat 
waste,  entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  even  of  shrubs,  covered  only  with  a  damp,  spongy 
bed  of  moss  or  “tundra,”  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  The  deposits  of  drift- 
wood,  the  only  fuel  here,  show  to  what  a  height  the  river  must  occasionally  rise  above 
its  ordinary  level.  The  Eskimo  villages  are  built  close  to  the  river,  and  must  at  such 
times  suffer  greatly  from  the  floods.  A  dreary,  dreary  country! 

At  the  halting-places  on  our  journey  the  inhabitants  of  the  native  villages  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  agent  with  tea,  sugar,  and  flour.  They  shoot  large  quantities  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  and  bring  in  numbers  of  eggs.  Of  these  they  receive 
their  share.  They  consider  the  raw  blubber  of  the  white  whale  a  delicacy.  Their 
manner  of  eating  it  is  certainly  peculiar.  Holding  a  knife  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
piece  of  blubber  in  the  left,  they  fix  their  teeth  firmly  in  the  latter,  and  saw  off  a  por¬ 
tion  with  the  knife.  One  of  their  dishes  consists  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  or  grease. 
In  partaking  of  this  they  employ  either  their  fingers,  or  a  chip  of  wood  in  lieu  of  a 
spoon.  They  appreciate  spoons,  however,  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  them.  The 
appearance  of  the  uncivilized  Eskimos  is  not  prepossessing,  as  they  neither  wash 
themselves,  nor  comb  their  hair.  Their  features  are  not  amiss;  a  good  many  have 
thin  mustaches,  and  rosy,  well-shaped  cheeks.  They  are  of  a  lively  temperament, 
fond  of  sports  and  games. 

June  17,  Tuesday. — The  night  was  cold  and  windy,  and  I  was  unable  to  keep  myself 
warm.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cold,  but  the  wind  is  still  adverse.  Time  begins 
to  hang -heavy  on  our  hands. 

We  tried  to  read  aloud  to  the  natives  from  the  Eskimo  Testament,  as  used  in  Labra¬ 
dor,  but  finding  that  they  did  not  understand,  we  desisted,  lest  they  should  consider 
it  a  ceremony  akin  to  those  of  the  Greek  Church.  We  long  to  tell  them  of  the  living 
Christ  in  living  words. 

Mr.  Lind  gave  us  a  few  more  particulars  about  them.  The  men  spend  their  time  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  leaving  all  other  work  to  the  women.  The  marriage  tie  lacks 
permanence.  If  a  man  tires  of  his  wife,  he  leaves  her  and  marries  again.  Some 
women  thus  have  a  number  of  husbands  in  succession.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
union  is  of  long  duration.  The  women  are  very  intelligent,  and  those  living  at  the 
stations  have  learned  to  perform  the  various  household  duties,  and  to  practice  personal 
neatness  and  cleanliness. 

June  18,  Wednesday. — After  a  stay  of  five  days  at  this  first  halting- place,  we  were  at 
last  able  to  proceed  upon  our  way.  At  2  a.  m.  all  were  aroused,  and  without  waiting 
to  take  any  refreshment,  we  set  out  to  reach  the  next  village  before  the  turn  of  the 
tide.  It  vras  a  clear,  sharp  morning,  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  ;  and  the  crew,  who, 
like  ourselves,  had  not  tasted  food,  had  to  rovr  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Feeling 
very  cold,  vre  each  took  an  oar,  and  joined  the  men  in  pulling.  At  7  a.  m.  vre  reached 
Kuskokwagamute,  a  village  of  about  ten  barabarabs,  or  native  houses.  On  our  land¬ 
ing,  the  natives  brought  us  a  quantity  of  salmon.  Soon  a  good  fire  was  kindled,  and 
breakfast  cooked.  The  rays  of  the  sun  presently  increased  in  strength,  and  being 
warmed  and  refreshed,  we  endeavored  to  go  to  sleep,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mosquitoes.  Some  women  came  from  the  village,  bringing  with  them  a 
few  articles  for  sale.  Besides  the  two  usual  tattoo  marks  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  the  chin,  these  women  had  a  small  hole  in  their  lower  lip,  in  which  they 
placed  their  sewing  needle  when  not  in  use. 

A  favorable  wind  springing  up,  we  left  our  halting-place  at  1  o’clock,  and  at  3  p.  m. 
reached  the  village  of  Apokaehanmte,  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  but  deep 
tributary  of  the  Kuskokwim,  and  numbering  about  150  inhabitants.  A  good  many 
women  and  children,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  watched  us  disembark  and  pitch 
our  tents.  Some  of  the  children  were  plentifully  adorned  with  beads.  All  were 
dressed  in  the  usual  parka,  or  skin  coat.  The  men  had  two  holes  pierced  near  the 
corner  of -the  lower  lip,  in  which  were  inserted  white  ivory  studs.  Washili  and 
NicholiUou  were  here,  having  preceded  us  by  a  few  days.  We  saw  numbers  of  beau¬ 
tiful  salmon  lying  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  be  dressed  and  dried. 

Here  we  slept  in  our  tent  for  the  first  time  on  a  bed  of  long  grass,  covered  with 
grass  matting  of  native  manufacture,  two  largo  india-rubber  blankets,  a  wolf’s  skin 
or  bear’s  skin,  and  a  blanket.  We  covered  ourselves  with  another  plain  blanket  and 
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one  of  india-rubber,  and  made  our  coats,  &c.,  serve  as  our  pillows.  The  tent  afforded 
us  protection  not  only  against  wind  and  weather,  but  also  against  the  mosquitoes. 

June  19,  Thursday. — We  were  called  at  fl  a.  m.,  and  after  some  slight  refreshment 
were  soon  on  our  way  again.  At  8  o’clock  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Togiar- 
hazoriamute.  The  mosquitoes  were  here  so  troublesome  that  I  stood  in  the  smoke  of 
the  tire  in  the  hope  of  escaping  them.  After  breakfast  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  a  fair  wind  blowing,  we  started  again  for  a  long  day’s  sail  along  the  low 
green  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  delightful  traveling.  Pointafter  point  was  reached 
and  left  behind.  The  skin  boats  seemed  to  glide  through  the  water.  As  we  weut  on 
the  river  grew  narrower,  so  that  the  opposite  bank  became  distinctly  visible.  Towards 
evening  we  encamped  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Lomaviga- 
mute.  The  river,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  broad  uubroken  stream,  was  now  divided 
by  numerous  islands  into  many  channels.  The  shores  also  were  lined  with  a  higher 
growth  of  underwood,  and  thickets  of  small  birch  trees  alternated  with  grassy  or 
mossy  banks.  The  tide  was  also  sluggish.  Pitching  our  tents,  we  found  the  ground 
beneath  the  tundra  frozen,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  drive  in  our  pegs.  According 
to  our  calculation  we  must  have  made  a  run  of  at  least  sixty  miles.  Although  we  both 
felt  cold  and  chilly  during  the  long  day’s  sail,  the  Lord  again  graciously  preserved  us 
from  all  ill  effects. 

June  20,  Friday. — We  were  up  at  6  a.  m.  After  a  civp  of  tea  we  started  for  Mum- 
trekhlagamute,  the  station  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  nearest  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  residence  of  the  native  trader,  Nicolai  Komolkoshen.  Again  en¬ 
tering  the  broad  part  of  the  river,  we  sailed  along  swiftly  between  its  many  islands 
before  a  line  breeze.  Away  in  the  distance,  to  the  left,  there  appeared  a  stretch  of 
high  land,  for  which  we  made.  Before  reaching  it,  we  came  abreast  of  the  village  of 
Napahaiagamute.  Off  this  village  we  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Eskimos  in  their 
kayaks,  fishing  for  salmon  with  gill-nets.”  Leaving  another  village,  that  of  Napas- 
kiagamute,  to  the  right,  and  again  rounding  an  island,  we  at  length  came  in  sight  of 
the  important  station  Mumtrekhlagamute.  We  were  greatly  cheered  by  the  view  of 
this  station,  situated  on  a  high  bank,  with  a  background  of  pine  forest.  The  text 
for  the  day  was  very  encouraging  and  remarkable — “God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there,  and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared  unto 
tliee.”  It  seemed  as  though  the  Lord  were  now  speaking  to  us  in  these  words,  aud 
were  thereby  pointing  out  the  place  for  our  future  operations  amongst  the  Eskimos. 

In  spite  of  our  being  warmly  clad  we  felt  the  cold,  and  were  glad  to  step  on  shore. 
Our  approach  was  watched  by  a  number  of  people  and  about  ten  dogs,  which  ran  up 
and  down  the  banks  in  a  lively  manner,  giving  us  a  hearty  canine  greeting.  Eskimo' 
dogs  howl  and  do  not  bark.  Our  boats  were  soon  safely  moored,  aud  on  landing  we 
were  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Nicolai,  Mrs.  Zipri,  Mrs.  Dormentoff,  and  other  natives.  We 
were  soon  comfortably  housed,  and  invited  to  partake  of  a  well-cooked  meal  and  a 
very  fair  cup  of  coffee,  all  prepared  by  the  Eskimo  ladies.  It  was  very  pleasing  to 
observe  what  an  effect  civilizing  influences  had  produced  upon  these  Eskimo  women. 
They  were  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  European  costume,  presenting  a  clean  and  tidy 
appearance.  They  moved  about  so  quickly  and  deftly,  doing  all  they  could  to  make 
us  comfortable.  We  regretted  our  inability  to  converse  with  them!  The  station  con¬ 
sists  of  two  large,  well-built  log  houses,  the  one  serving  as  the  lodging-house,  the 
other  as  the  store,  together  with  a  few  smaller  ones.  There  is  also  a  “  kasliima,”  or 
Russian  bath-house.  The  boats,  being  unladen,  were  hauled  ashore,  turned  over, 
dried  and  oiled,  to  prepare  them  for  the  long  journey  up  the  river.  Mr.  Lind  was 
present  in  the  evening,  when  we  again  besought  the  Lord  to  bless  and  prosper  our 
undertaking.  Nicolai  speaks  Russian  well,  and  is  anxious  to  learn  English,  of  which 
he  knows  enough  to  say  :  “  School  here,  me  A  B  C.”  We  had  very  good  beds  made  up 
for  us  on  the  floor,  and  slept  well. 

June  21,  Saturday. — After  breakfast,  we  carried  on  a  long  parley  with  our  crew, 
through  Mr.  Lind  and  Nicolai.  They  refused  to  go  up  the  river  to  Kolmakovsky,  and 
also  demanded  payment  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents.  After  a  long  argument,  in  which 
old  Washili  warmly  maintained  his  ground,  Mr.  Lind  told  them  that  if  they  did  not 
obey  our  orders  to  go  up  the  river  and  were  not  content  with  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
they  would  get  nothing  at  all.  The  natives  then  accepted  our  terms,  which  were 
more  than  the  usual  pay,  nor  had  we  any  further  trouble  with  them  throughout  the 
rest  of  our  journey.  We  were  most  thankful  for  the  kind  assistance  of  the  traders, 
for  had  we  been  alone,  we  should  have  been  most  awkwardly  situated. 

This  long  parley  over,  Nicolai  and  our  crew  examined  our  bidarkas,  and  rejected  one 
as  unsafe  for  traveling  purposes.  It  was  left  here  in  the  care  of  old  Washili  to  be 
covered  with  new  skins,  whilst  we  went  forward  to  Kolmakovsky. 

June  22,  Sunday. — We  feel  the  want  of  Christian  fellowship  more  on  Sunday  than  on 


*As  a  rule,  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  use  no  hook  and  line,  but  either  a  gill-net  or  a  trap.  The  gill-net 
is  square,  and  constructed  either  of  twine  bought  of  the  trader,  or  of  leather  straps  cut  from  the  tanned 
hide  of  some  animal. 
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any  other  day,  for  here  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  Lord’s  Day  aud  any  other. 

There  appear  to  ns  to  be  three  alternatives  in  establishing  a  mission  on  this  river. 
A  missionary  might  be  stationed  either  at  a  trading  post  or  in  a  suitable  locality  at 
a  little  distance  from  a  trading  post ;  or,  thirdly,  in  an  Eskimo  village. 

The  first  of  these  methods  appears  to  be  the  most  practicable.  In  commencing 
work  at  a  trading  post,  we  should  have  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  traders,  and 
their  children  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  school.  A  number  of  Eskimos  visiting 
the  station  for  trading  purposes,  and  bringing  their  children  with  them,  would  come 
within  our  reach,  and  might,  by  the  influence  of  the  trader,  be  induced  to  leave  their 
children  under  our  care.  On  account  of  the  mendicant  and  uncleanly  habits  of  the 
Eskimos  the  traders  purposely  establish  their  stations  at  some  distance  from  their 
villages  and  allow  none  to  settle  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station.  Were  mis¬ 
sion  work  commenced  at  a  station,  the  traders  would  reuder  our  missionaries  valuable 
assistance  in  the  learniug  of  the  language. 

Secondly,  at  a  distance  from  a  traders’  post,  we  might  be  more  independent,  but 
not  having  anything  to  offer  for  sale  to  the  natives,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
latter  would  visit  us,  and  whether  they  could  be  induced  to  leave  their  children  with 
us.  On  the  other  hand  Eskimos,  once  converted  and  civilized,  might,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  be  induced  to  make  the  mission  station  their  home,  and  thus  to  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  congregation. 

Thirdly,  a  settlement  at  or  near  an  Eskimo  village  would  certainly  be  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  opportunities  for  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives — a  matter  of 
great  importance.  The  only  drawback  we  see  to  this  plan  is  the  fact  that  the  native 
villages  are  all  situated  in  low,  damp  ground,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  river. 

Weighing  all  these  considerations,  we  judge  Mumtrekhlagamute  to  be  certainly  the 
most  favorable  place  we  have  yet  seen  for  the  commencement  of  our  mission. 

June  23,  Monday. — To-day  I  photographed  the  station.  It  is  situated  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  and  on  a  bank,  some  10  or  12  feet  above  high  water.  The  tide  here  rises 
about  4  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  at  this  bend  of  a  right  angle  is  considerable, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  village  an  unbroken  expanse  of  water  stretches  eastward  in  a 
long  vista.  A  small  i>ine  forest  about  half  a  mile  behind  the  station  extends  a  good 
way  along  the  Kuskokwim.  The  high  land  down  the  river,  and  beyond  the  pine  forest 
is  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  covered  with  tundra,  and  intersected  by  swamps  and 
small  lakes,  which  make  a  land  journey  in  summer  almost  impossible.  The  surround¬ 
ing  country  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  but  can  it  be  more  so  than  the  coast  of  Lab-1 
rador,  wThere  our  brethren  commenced  their  labors  of  love  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago?  If  that  country  was  suitable  for  missionary  enterprise,  surely  this  is  much 
more  so,  as  the  natives  are  here  far  more  numerous  than  in  Labrador. 

We  are  very  desirous  of  proceeding  on  our  way,  but  are  obliged  to  wait  the  agent’s 
time.  How  we  wish  we  could  speak  with  the  natives,  but,  alas!  we  have  as  yet  been 
able  only  to  gather  a  few  words  and  phrases.  At  10.30  p.  in.  I  read  the  116th  Psalm 
in  small  print  with  the  aid  of  my  glasses.  I  lay  awake  until  1  a.  m.,  and  even  at 
that  late,  or  rather  early  hour,  the  light  seemed  only  a  little  dimmer  than  before. 

June  25,  Wednesday. — During  the  night  we  heard  the  dogs  making  a  great  noise. 
On  our  inquiring  the  cause,  Mr.  Lind  told  us  that  Tetka,  his  half- blind  interpreter, 
had  been  wrestling  with  another  young  native.  And  wrhat  had  been  the  object  of 
this  struggle  ?  To  obtain  possession  of  the  young  man’s  wife  !  It  seems  that  if  a  na¬ 
tive  woman  is  agreeable  to  an  exchange  of  husbands,  the  question  of  her  possession 
is  decided  by  a  wrestling  match  between  the  two  rivals,  and  the  victor  carries  off  the 
woman.  The  vanquished  combatant  does  not  appear  to  entertain  the  slightest  feel¬ 
ing  of  anger  or  resentment  against  his  more  successful  opponent.  This  custom  shows 
how  little  importance  the  Eskimos  attach  to  the  virtue  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  traders,  in  doing  business  wTith  the  Eskimos,  are  obliged  to  allow  them  con¬ 
siderable  credit.  Some  natives  pay  their  debts  honestly,  whilst  others  do  not.  The 
traders,  however,  refuse  to  deal  with  those  remiss  in  this  respect  until  old  debts  are 
paid. 

June  25,  Wednesday. — At  4  p.  m.  we  left  Mumtrekhlagamute  for  Kolmakovsky.  The 
wind  was  at  first  favorable,  but  as  the  river  soon  made  a  sharp  turn  it  blew  directly 
in  our  faces,  and  our  eight  oarsmen  had  to  exert  themselves  considerably.  The  banks 
were  low  and  covered  with  pines,  varying  in  height  from  25  to  40  feet.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  main  chanuel  is  here  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  About  9  p.  m. 
we  landed,  and,  pitching  our  tent,  found  it  the  best  protection  against  the  trouble¬ 
some  mosquitoes. 

June  26,  Thursday. — The  wind  favored  our  departure  at  9  a.  m.,  but  as  it  soon  died 
away  we  could  only  creep  slowly  along.  The  weathor  was  beautiful,  the  sky  cloud¬ 
less,  the  heat  tempered  by  a  delicious  breeze,  aud  our  journey  up  the  stream  would 
altogether  have  been  most  delightful  had  it  not  been  for  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
mosquitoes.  At  8  p.  m.  we  reached  the  village  of  Kikklilagamute,  situated  not  far 
from  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  though  narrow  channel.  A  number  of  men 
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met  us  on  landing,  saluting  us  with  their  usual  “Tshamai,  tshamai  ”  (How  do  you 
do?),  and  shaking  hands  with  us,  thus  giviug  us  the  first  welcome  of  the  kind  we 
have  received.  We  here  counted  50  birch-bark  canoes,  which  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  take  the  place  of  the  skin  boats.  We  walked  through  the  village,  and  were  in¬ 
terested  to  observe  the  mementoes  erected  in  memory  of  the  departed.  We  regretted 
that  this  village,  with  its  many  children  and  its  total  population  of  some  216  inhab¬ 
itants,  was  situated  in  such  low,  marshy  ground.  Had  there  been  any  high  land  in 
the  neighborhood  we  should  have  considered  it  a  favorable  site  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  station. 

June  2 7,  Friday. — Leaving  this  place  at  8  a.  m.  we  made  but  slow  progress  during 
the  forenoon,  and  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  small  Eskimo  fishing  station.  Here  we  saw 
Nicolai’s  brother,  who  greatly  resembles  him,  and  also  others  of  his  relations.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  on  our  journey  we  fell  in  with  a  white  man,  Mr.  Langtree,  a  miner,  who  had 
been  up  the  river  on  a  prospecting  tour.  He  was  the  only  white  man  we  saw  on  the 
Kuskokwim,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lind,  the  trader.  Akiagamute  was  reached 
at  4  p.  m.  Nicolai,  having  accompanied  us  thus  far,  now  left  us,  returning  home  in 
a  three-holed  bidarka.  Although  it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  Mr.  Lind  decided  to 
encamp  here.  It  was  a  most  lovely  evening,  the  sun  not  setting  until  a  quarter  past 
9.  The  river  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  mosquitoes,  we  should  thoroughly  have  enjoyed  the 
contemplation  of  the  peaceful  scene  around  us. 

June  28,  Saturday. — We  were  on  our  way  again  at  6  a.  m.  Iulukiak  was  reached  by 
dinner-time,  and  towards  evening  we  arrived  off  the  village  of  Kivigalogamute,  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  not  visible  from  our  point.  We 
halted  at  a  place  where  a  half-breed  has  established  himself  and  carries  on  a  fishing 
business.  In  the  evening  rain  began  to  fall,  the  first  of  any  consequence  since  we 
left  Unalashka.  I  could  not  but  notice  how  scattered  and  comparatively  small  is  the 
population  inhabiting  the  banks  of  this  large  river.  A  mission  established  at  any  point 
on  the  stream  could  only  reach  a  few  of  the  natives,  but  though  the  first  beginnings 
may  be  small,  the  work  will  probably  grow  and  prosper.  The  labor  will  be  arduous, 
and  the  love  of  Christ  can  alone  constrain  brethren  and  sisters  to  undertake  the  task. 

June  29,  Sunday. — The  day  was  rainy,  though  a  fair  wind  prevailed.  We  dined  at 
Ugavik,  or  Ogavigamute,  Mr.  Lind  having  some  business  to  transact  there.  The 
Lord’s  day  was  not  observed  in  any  public  manner.  At  this  village  some  men,  women, 
and  children  came  towards  me,  holding  their  hands  before  them,  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  palms  upward,  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  as  if  expecting  to  receive  some 
gift.  Not  knowing  what  this  act  might  mean  I  put  my  right  hand  upon  theirs,  and 
nodding,  said  “  Tshamai.”  This  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  for  they  presently  withdrew. 
I  learned  afterwards  from  Mr.  Lind  that  they  are  accustomed  in  this  way  to  present 
themselves  to  the  priest  for  his  blessing,  which  consists  in  his  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  them.  This  showed  us  that  we  were  again  in  a  region  where  the  Greek 
Church  has  influence,  and  proves  also  that  these  people  know  nothing  of  denomina¬ 
tional  differences  and  creeds. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  stretch  of  high  land,  quite  suitable  for 
the  site  of  a  mission  station.  The  village  is  one  of  the  larger  ones.  Not  far  from 
here  a  portage  is  made  to  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  The  mosquitoes  had 
now  disappeared,  but  wind  and  rain  taking  their  place,  our  journey  became  most 
trying.  We  found  our  seat  on  the  top  of  some  bales  a  very  cold  one,  and  got  rather 
wet  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions.  I  had  to  pray  for  help  to  endure  the  hardships 
and  fatigues  of  the  way.  We  camped  for  the  night  at  Iookhlagamute. 

June  50,  Monday. — Our  rubber  boots  proved  very  serviceable  in  the  wet  weather 
prevalent  again.  The  wind  was  favorable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day,  except 
at  those  points  where  the  river  made  a  bend.  The  boats  were  laden  with  goods  al¬ 
most  to  their  utmost  extent,  and,  perched  on  the  top,  we  sat,  or  knelt,  or  squatted, 
leaning  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  now  and  then  standing  up,  in 
order  to  give  our  limbs  as  much  change  as  possible.  Cold  and  shivering,  and  aston¬ 
ished  that  we  were  able  to  bear  exposure  to  such  inclement  weather,  we  continued 
our  journey,  the  Lord  sustaining  us.  For  a  short  distance  it  blew  almost  a  gale,  and 
the  large  square  sail  had  to  be  reefed. 

Landing  amid  wind  and  rain  at  Kalkhagamute,  we  cooked  and  ate  our  dinner 
among  the  dripping  bushes  in  a  low  scrub  close  to  the  village.  Then,  going  with  Mr. 
Lind  into  the  village,  we  entered  the  kashima  and  warmed  ourselves. 

On  our  trip  we  were  greatly  amused  by  one  of  the  natives,  an  oarsman  in  another 
boat.  His  only  garment  was  an  old,  worn-out  skin  parka;  and  this  being  soaked 
through  and  through,  and  his  hair  dripping  with  wet,  we  called  him  the  “  water-rat;” 
for  he  looked  more  like  that  than  anything  else.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  weather¬ 
beaten  Eskimo,  quite  indifferent  to  the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes  in  warm  weather, 
as  well  as  to  wind  and  rain  in  wet.  All  the  natives  we  met  were  very  frieudly,  nor  did 
we  ever  detect  them  in  any  attempt  to  steal ;  they  seem  to  bo  an  honest  people. 

July  1,  Tuesday. — Starting  at  8  a.  m.,  we  reached  Ookhogamute  after  a  run  of  three 


ESKIMO  MONUMENTS,  KUSKOKWIM  RIVER. 
From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Hartmann  &  Weinland. 
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hours,  and  there  halted  for  dinner.  I  entered  one  of  the  barabaras,  which  are  built 
like  the  kashima,  but  are  smaller.  If  these  plac^  were  kept  clean  they  might  be 
comfortable  enough;  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  smoke  might  be  obviated  by 
the  erection  of  an  iron  stove  in  the  center,  with  a  pipe  passing  through  the  roof. 
They  are  certainly  warm  dwellings,  and  with  a  little  trouble  could  be  finished  off  in¬ 
side  and  made  fit  for  the  habitation  of  white  men.  Dormentoff’s  boat  sail  being  old, 
having  suffered  from  the  strong  wind,  was  taken  ashore  and  mended  by  some  of  the 
Eskimo  women.  Whilst  I  stood  watching  their  mode  of  sewing,  a  young  woman  rose, 
came  up  to  me,  and  commenced  crossing  herself  at  a  great  rate.  1  stopped  her,  say¬ 
ing,  “That  will  do,”  when  she  desisted,  and  returned  to  her  occupation.  One  unus¬ 
ually  tall  man  arrested  my  attention,  his  large  hands  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  generally  diminutive  size  of  that  member  amougst  the  Eskimos. 

The  weather  cleared  up  somewhat  while  we  staid  here,  but  the  wiud  was  decidedly 
cool.  The  fine  weather  did  not  last  long.  Soon  after  we  started,  the  sky  again  be¬ 
came  overcast,  the  wind  abated,  and  a  fine  drizzling  rain  set  in.  The  banks  now  be¬ 
came  higher,  and  were  lined  at  the  water’s  edge  with  gravel.  On  we  went  in  a  set¬ 
tled  rain.  I  got  out  our  tent,  and  covered  myself  with  it,  with  my  back  turned  to 
the  storm.  Brother  Weiuland  aud  I  sat  side  by  side,  comforting  one  another  with 
the  reflection  that  this  uupleasaut  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  At  8  p.  m.  we 
made  for  the  lower  end  of  an  island  where  we  wished  to  encamp  for  the  night.  We 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  accomplishing  our  purpose,  as  our  large  skin-boat  was 
so  heavily  laden.  The  current  is  here  very  strong,  and  our  crew  of  eight  men  were 
either  tired  or  lazy.  Amid  pouring  rain,  tents  were  pitched,  a  fire  was  kindled,  aud 
supper  cooked  and  eaten.  Our  blankets,  as  well  as  our  other  wraps,  felt  damp,  but 
the  Lord  preserved  us  from  harm,  and  we  slept  well. 

July  2,  Wednesday.  —Though  the  wea  ther  outside  was  tempestuous,  we  passed  a  com¬ 
fortable  night  inside  our  tent.  Mr.  Lind  calls  his  eight  oarsmen  a  lazy  set  of  men,  and 
says  that  the  natives  do  not  respect  a  man  unless  they  fear  him.  He  further  stated 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  love  the  natives.  We  found,  however, 
by  experieuce,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  manage  the  Eskimos  without  resorting  to 
severe  and  unkind  measures.  The  wind  rising  at  10  a.  m.,  we  resumed  our  journey 
in  the  rain.  The  strength  of  the  current  three  times  baffled  our  endeavors  to  round  a 
low  bank  which  stretched  far  out  into  the  river.  This  circumstance  caused  our  helms¬ 
man  to  give  veut  to  his  feelings  in  strong  language,  which  he  afterwards  begged  us 
to  excuse,  stating  that  such  was  not  his  wont.  One  more  long  and  strong  pull,  and  the 
hoisting  of  the  sail  just  at  the  proper  moment,  crowned  our  efforts  with  success.  A 
favorable  breeze  soon  brought  us  to  a  small  village,  where  we  halted  for  dinner. 
Then  on  again  in  wind  and  rain  until  11  p.  m.,  when  we  at  last  reached  our  camping 
place,  and  pitched  our  tents  within  a  day’s  journey  of  Kolmakovsky.  The  Lord  be 
praised ! 

July  3,  Thursday. — Mr.  Lind  left  us  with  two  natives  in  our  three-holed  bid  ark  a  at  7 
a.  m.,  and,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  reached  Kolmakovsky  about  noon.  We  in  our 
large  boat  had  a  long  and  tedious  day’s  journey.  The  wind  dying  away  completely, 
some  of  our  men  went  on  shore,  and  towed  the  boat  along  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  the  mast.  This  was  hard  work.  Mr.  Lind’s  place  at 
the  helm  was  taken  by  a  native  trader  who  had  joined  us.  This  man’s  features  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  of  the  Eskimos,  and  we  were  thus  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
approaching  the  boundary  line  separating  the  Eskimos  from  the  Ingaliks  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  All  day  we  were  passing  along  a  range  of  high,  snow-covered  mountains. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  however,  these  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  a  lower, 
wooded  range,  skirting  the  bank  of  the  river.  Occasionally  we  enjoyed  a  peep  into 
pine-covered  glens. 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  Kolmakovsky,  we  were  very  much  amused  with  Tetka,  Mr. 
Lind’s  interpreter,  who  blew  off  a  can  and  a  half  of  powder  with  an  old  musket  to 
give  notice  of  our  approach.  At  last,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days  from  Mumtrekh- 
lagamute,  we  reached  Kolmakovsky  at  9  p.  m.,  and  right  glad  wo  were  to  enter  Mr. 
Lind’s  hospitable  dwelling.  The  Lord  has  wonderfully  helped  us  thus  far,  and  we 
believe  that  He  will  aid  us  throughout  the  rest  of  our  journeyings,  and  guide  us  to 
the  attainment  of  our  object,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  mission  amongst  the  Eskimos. 

July  4,  Triday. — Mr.  Lind  having  prepared  a  good  bed  for  us  on  the  floor,  on  a 
large  spring  mattress  (a  special  luxury),  we  had  promised  ourselves  a  good  night’s 
rest.  Scarcely  had  we  lain  down,  however,  when  the  mosquitoes  began  attacking  us 
in  a  most  persistent  manner.  We  bore  it  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the  buzzing  of  these 
little  creatures  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  up  we  both  started,  almost 
simultaneously,  to  take  vengeance  on  our  persecutors.  A  wholesale  massacre  com¬ 
menced,  and  continued  by  the  light  of  a  candle  for  at  least  an  hour.  At  last,  thinking 
we  had  completely  got  rid  of  these  unwelcome  visitors,  we  returned  to  our  tine  spring 
mattress.  But,  alas,  our  room  was  soon  again  filled  with  fresh  swarms  of  these  in¬ 
sects.  They  got  the  better  of  us,  aud  kopt  me,  at  least,  awake  all  night.  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  ignore  them.  They  assert  their  presence  far  too  demonstratively  to  admit 
of  that.  # 

Kolmakovsky  consists  of  seven  log-bnildings,  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  open 
towards  the  river.  That  hexagonal  erection,  the  fort  in  days  gone  by,  is  forty  years 
old.  The  church,  an  old  building,  with  a  rather  rough  interior,  contains  a  few  shabby 
oil  paintings  with  candlesticks  in  front  of  them.  The  Greek  priest  from  the  Yukon, 
a  half-breed,  comes  hither  every  winter.  On  receiving  notice  of  his  intended  visit,  a 
number  of  natives  assemble  here,  some  of  them  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
priest  keeps  no  services  ;  his  chief  pastoral  duty  is  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  fact  that  this  place  is  under  Greek  Church  influence  militates  against  its  selec¬ 
tion  as  the  site  of  a  mission  station.  A  beginning  might  be  made  here,  however,  by 
opening  a  school,  for  though  the  population  is  thin  and  scattered,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  place  and  neighborhood.  Messrs.  Lind  and  Zipri  have  seven, 
and  their  employes  several.  The  former  says  there  are  about  fifty  children  at  Pai- 
mute,  a  village  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

July  5,  Saturday. — Here,  as  was  the  case  at  the  lower  station,  we  are  well  enter¬ 
tained  and  cared  for.  The  weather  is  still  very  changeable,  being  alternately  bright 
and  rainy.  I  was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  developing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  on  our  journey.  Mr.  Lind  made  Brother  Weinland  a  present  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  parka,  or  skin  coat,  and  a  pair  of  boots. 

July  6,  Sunday. — Mr.  Lind  having  paid  off  his  men,  they  had  all  left,  and  the  place 
seemed  quiet  in  consequence.  The  weather  continued  dull  and  showery.  Wherever 
our  missionaries  may  ultimately  settle,  they  cannot  b*nt  feel  isolated  and  lonely  in  this 
country.  All  the  white  traders  we  have  met  with  have  adopted  native  women  as 
their  partners.  The  civilized  Eskimo  women  seem  very  decorous  in  their  manners 
and  behavior.  Their  children  are  of  prepossessing  appearance,  are  dressed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion,  and  are  trained  in  the  ways  of  their  white  fathers. 

July  7,  Monday. — The  weather  was  wet  all  day,  and  everything  in  our  tent  feels 
damp.  It  is  astonishing  to  us  that  we  do  not  suffer  from  this  trying  weather,  but  the 
Lord  wonderfully  preserves  *us  from  all  harm. 

Mr.  Lind  has  the  finest  Eskimo  dogs  we  have  met  with.  I  succeeded  in  photo¬ 
graphing  his  favorite.  One  drawback  attending  these  dogs,  however,  is  the  noise 
they  make  at  night.  One  begins  the  howling,  another  joins  him  in  a  different  key,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  swell  the  discordant  chorus,  and  each  terrible  outburst  lasts  at 
least  five  minutes  with  various  crescendos  ami  diminuendos.  We  were  frequently 
obliged  to  laugh  at  the  very  absurdity  of  the  uproar,  though  it  invariably  roused  us 
from  our  sleep. 

The  next  day  Brother  Weinland  and  I  went  ten  miles  up  the  river  to  see  the  village 
Napaimute.  We  found  a  few  barabaras,  all  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  not  many 
inhabitants.  The  journey  thither  took  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  but  we  returned 
with  the  stream  in  fifty- five  minutes. 

July  9,  Wednesday. — Cheered  by  the  promising  appearance  of  the  weather,  we  began 
packing  up  our  things  after  breakfast.  Hitherto  we  had  been  cared  for  by  the  traders, 
but  now  we  were  about  to  be  cast  entirely  upon  our  own  resources.  We  were  obliged 
to  make  our  way  back  toNuskagak  in  our  long  skin-boats,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles. 
Equipping  ourselves  with  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  comparatively  short  journey 
to  Mumtreklrlagamute,  we  left  Kolmakovsky  at  2.20  p.  m.,  after  bidding  good-bye  to 
Messrs.  Lind  and  Dormentoff  and  their  wives,  who  had  still  before  them  a  20  days’ 
tedious  journey  up  the  river  to  Venizali.  Mr.  Lind  kindly  lent  us  one  of  his  boats,  as 
one  of  ours  had  been  left  at  Nicolai’s  for  repairs.  He  also  sent  with  us  a  young  native 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  fourth  oarsman,  the  elder  Washili  having  been  left  at 
Mumtreklilagamute  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  one  of  our  boats.  The  weather 
was  fair,  and  we  traveled  so  rapidly  that  in  five  hours  we  traversed  a  distance  which 
had  been  a  two-days’  journey  in  coming  up  the  stream.  We  stopped  at  the  spot  which 
had  been  our  second  last  halting-place  when  ascending  the  river.  Here  the  natives 
lighted  a  tire,  and  presently  our  supper  of  tea,  bread,  and  fried  salmon  was  ready.  A 
little  before  nine  we  resumed  our  journey,  intending  to  proceed  all  night  if  possible. 
At  midnight  we  found  that  we  had  traveled  as  far  as  in  three  days  whilst  ascending 
the  stream,  and  thought  it  best  to  encamp  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Not  having 
been  able  to  secure  an  old  tent  for  our  men,  we  shared  ours  with  the  younger  Washili 
and  the  boy,  leaving  the  other  two  to  find  shelter  as  best  they  might. 

July  10,  Thursday. — Contrary  to  our  expectations,  it  rained  during  the  night. 
Whilst  we  were  having  our  breakfast,  the  weather  cleared  somewhat,  and  we  again 
started  on  our  way  a  little  after  II.  While  we  stopped  for  dinner  off  the  village  of 
Ugavik,  a  number  of  natives  came  in  their  bark  canoes  to  see  us,  astonished  no  doubt  by 
the  unusual  sight  of  white  men  on  the  river.  Here  we  procured  a  large  salmon  in 
exchange  for  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  Starting  again  we  had  a  race  with  the  natives, 
which  caused  great  amusement  to  all.  Soon  the  rain  began  again  in  right  good  earn¬ 
est.  The  traveler  sitting  in  the  bidarka  up  to  his  waist  is  better  able  to  protect 
himself  against  the  wet  than  when  seated  in  the  open  skin-boats,  provided  he  is 
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furnished  with  a  rain-coat,  such  as  we,  unfortunately,  had  not.  Our  heavy  rubber 
coats,  made  to  open  in  front,  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  the  wet.  I  may 
here  give  my  readers  a  description  of  the  native  rain-coat,  such  as  we  procured  at  a 
later  stage  of  our  journey.  It  is  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  seal  or  walrus,  so 
closely  sewn  together  by  native  women  as  to  be  waterproof.  Tiie  shape  is  that  of  a 
wide  shirt,  opening  at  the  top  into  a  hood,  fitting  closely  round  the  head.  The  coat 
is  tied  round  the  outside  circular  rim  of  the  hole  in  which  the  traveler  is  seated,  and 
in  this  way  the  rain  is  prevented  from  entering  the  boat.  The  garment  is  made  so 
large  and  roomy,  that  its  wearer  can  pull  in  his  arms  and  warm  his  hands  in  his  c<fat 
pockets.  As  we  did  not  yet  enjoy  this  protection,  we  were  obliged  to  fortify  our¬ 
selves  against  the  wet  by  means  of  our  rubber  coats  and  blankets. 

The  lad  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Kolmakovsky,  having  nothing  on  but  an 
old  dilapidated  skin  parka,  got  thoroughly  wot.  The  poor  fellow  was  naturally  very 
talkative,  and  had  hitherto  ke^tt  up  a  constant  chatter  with  the  others,  but  now  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence.  He  shivered  all  over,  and  seemed  no  longer  able  to  paddle. 

Having  passed  our  fifth  camping  place  of  the  upward  voyage,  our  men  redoubled 
their  exertions,  and  we  soon  reached  a  small  fishing  station  occupied  by  only  two 
Eskimo  families.  Here  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  natives  were  very  friendly  and 
obliging.  As  this  place  is  situated  near  one  of  the  pine  forests,  here  and  there  skirt¬ 
ing  the  river,  the  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome.  We  are  gradually  getting  into 
the  way  of  cooking  our  own  meals,  and  being  in  good  health,  are  able  thankfully  to 
enjoy  whatever  the  Lord  gives  us.  To-day  we  traveled  about  sixty  miles. 

July  11,  Friday. — We  set  off  again  at  8.30  a.  in.,  the  weather  being  fine,  though  the 
sky  was  clouded.  Traveling  is  pleasant  enofigh  as  long  as  the  rain  keeps  off,  and  the 
wind  drives  away  the  mosquitoes. 

After  dinner  an  aged  native,  evidently  suffering  from  some  complaint,  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  the  nature  of  his  disease,  but  in  vain.  A  few  pills  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 
Poor  fellow !  how  we  wished  we  could  help  him.  The  missionaries  who  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  work  in  Alaska  ought  to  have  some  medical  knowledge.  At  7.30  p.  in., 
we  stopped  to  take  supper  not  far  from  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  first  night 
after  leaving  Mumtrekhlagamute  on  our  wa}T  up  the  river.  During  the  afternoon’s 
voyage  the  water,  lashed  by  the  wind  into  considerable  waves,  occasionally  washed 
over  the  forepart  of  our  boats,  wetting  the  man  in  the  front  hole. 

At  8.15  p.  m.  we  set  out  once  more,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Nicolai’s  station 
that  night  if  possible.  Our  oarsmen  making  every  exertion,  we  arrived  at  Mum¬ 
trekhlagamute  about  10  p.  in.  We  thus  completed  the  first  stage  of  our  homeward 
journey,  having  traversed  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  in  two  and  a  half  days.  Every 
one  at  the  station  seemed  to  have  retired  to  rest,  but  presently  all  were  astir,  and  our 
boats  were  soon  hauled  on  shore  and  unloaded.  After  partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  bread  and  butter,  prepared  for  us  by  Mrs.  Nicolai,  we  retired  to  our  tent,  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  Lord  for  having  preserved  us  thus  far  on  our  way  down  the  river. 

July  12,  Saturday. — During  the  night  the  wind  was  high,  shaking  our  tent  consider¬ 
ably,  though  not  disturbing  us. 

We  learnt  from  Nicolai  that  his  trading  journeys  extend  to  the  low  country  lying 
along  the  coast  between  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Yukon,  and  even  to  the  Island  of 
Nunivak.  Missionaries  settled  here  would  be  able  to  travel  about  in  company  with 
Nicolai,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance.  We  learnt  to  like  him  and  his  wife; 
they  were  so  quiet,  pleasant,  and  obliging.  Nicolai  is  very  anxious  to  learn  English, 
of  which  language  he  has  some  slight  knowledge.  He  would  soon  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency,  and  would  then  make  an  excellent  interpreter  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  on  such  journeys.  He  hopes  and  expects  that  the  missionaries  will  settle  at  his 
station. 

July  13,  Sunday. — About  mid-day,  the  weather  promising  to  clear  up,  old  Washili 
insisted  upon  starting.  We  told  him  that  we  should  continue  our  journey  on  the 
morrow,  but  were  not  ready  to  do  so  to-day.  Nicolai  very  promptly  settled  him  by 
telling  him  to  go  alone  if  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off;  the  other  three  did  not 
manifest  the  same  impatience. 

July  14,  Monday. — I  bought  from  Nicolai  an  old  tent  for  the  use  of  our  men,  and  a 
skin  parka,  which  his  sister  enlarged  and  made  comfortable  forme.  We  sold  him  our 
rifle,  as  we  had  not  found  any  use  for  it. 

Our  equipment  for  our  three  weeks’ journey  to  Nushagak  involved  quite  a  formidable 
list  of  articles.  Our  supplies  included:  tea,5pounds;  sugar,  30  pounds;  salt,  1  packet ; 
ground  coffee,  2  tins;  butter,  1  tin;  pepper,  1  tin;  condensed  milk,  6  tins;  canned 
fruits,  1  dozen  tins;  pilot  bread,  1  box.  Further,  we  had  with  us  a  shot-gun,  with 
ammunition,  a  tent,  thermometer,  barometer,  telescope,  compass,  saw,  hatchet,  ax, 
spade,  matches,  candles,  two  satchels  containing  a  change  of  underclothing,  our  bed¬ 
ding,  the  photographing  apparatus,  and,  for  purposes  of  barter  with  the  natives,  two 
pieces  of  printed  calico,  together  with  an  assortment  of  knives,  pipes,  beads,  and 
forty-four  pounds  of  tobacco. 

How  such  a  quantity  of  things  were  to  be  packed  into  or  on  to  our  two  bidarkas  it 
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was  hard  to  say.  But  it  was  accomplished.  These  last  are  27  feet  long,  about  22 
inches  wide,  and  a  foot  deep  at  the  center  hole,  tapering  fore  and  aft  to  a  point.  The 
boats  were  covered  with  skius  of  the  sea  lion,  and  furnished  with  holes  for  three  oc¬ 
cupants.  After  packing  all  our  things  into  bundles  sufficiently  small,  we  put  them 
through  these  holes  and  pushed  them  into  the  corners  with  a  stick.  We  had  to  bo 
careful  to  leave  room  for  our  legs,  as  we  were  obliged  to  sit  with  them  stretched  out, 
being  unable  to  assume  the  crouching  posture  of  the  natives.  Our  tent  poles,  frying 
pans,  and  other  articles  of  inconvenient  shape  were  fastened  by  straps  to  the  top  of 
tlffe  boats. 

Thus  equipped  and  ready  for  our  long  return  journey  to  Nusliagak,  we  bade  farewell 
to  Nicolai  and  his  family.  At  8  a.  m.  our  boats  Avere  launched,  and  Aye  took  our  seats, 
each  in  the  center  hole  of  his  respective  bidarka.  Our  bedding,  being  folded  up, 
served  as  a  cushion.  The  text  for  the  day  was :  “  There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel;  all  came  to  pass.”  (Josh. 
xxi,45.)  We  looked  back  on  the  past  with  thankfulness,  and  forward  to  t  he  future 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

He  who  has  helped  us  hitherto 

Will  help  us  all  our  journey  through. 

Six  miles  from  Mumtrekhlagamute  lies  Napaskiachamute,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  large  village,  and  to  be  sufficiently  near  the  trading 
post  to  be  readily  accessible  to  missionaries  stationed  there.  A  two-hours’  voyage 
thence  brought  us  in  sight  of  Napahaiagamute,  lying  not  far  from  the  high  laud 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  Towards  noon  Ave  reached  Lomavigamute,  where 
we  procured  some  fish  iu  exchange,  for  a  little  tobacep,  and  enjoyed  a  good  dinner. 
The  wind  by  this  time  had  abated,  and  the  water  was  £ts  smooth  as  glass.  Traveling 
under  such  circumstances  was  most  pleasant.  Far  away  on  the  southwestern  horizon 
blue  sky  appeared,  an  indication  of  coming  fine  weather.  All  felt  cheered  and  hope¬ 
ful.  The  ebb  tide  favoring  our  course,  towards  evening  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Naghaikhlavigamute.  Our  boats  with  their  cargoes  Avere  car¬ 
ried  up  the  bank,  and  placed  on  the  grass  near  our  tents.  This  Avas  our  usual  mode 
of  procedure  when  camping  for  the  night. 

July  15,  Tuesday. — We  started  at  8  a.  m.,  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  hoped  to 
make  good  progress  during  the  day,  the  weather  being  fine  ;  but  our  men  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  work  across  the  river,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Avas  just  visible. 
About  noon,  therefore,  we  landed  at  a  village  on  the  other  side,  called  Chiugachamute. 
Here  our  crews  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  proceed  until 
the  tide  was  again  up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  Avait  therefor  three  Aveary  hours.  We 
examined  the  village,  and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  dirtiest  we  had  seen.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  very  small  and  very  muddy  creek,  left  dry  at  low  tide.  Rotten  fish  lay  all 
around,  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Eskimos  consists  of  fish  found  in  such  abundance  that  the 
people  are  inexcusably  wasteful  in  their  use  of  them.  The  natives  eat  them  either 
raw  or  dried,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  putrefaction.  To  produce  this,  they  dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  into  which  they  place  grass  or  matting;  they  then  fill  the  cavity  Avith 
fish,  covering  it  over  with  grass  and  earth.  The  heads  and  roes  of  salmon  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  treatment.  The  latter,  from  being  a  beautiful  pink  hue,  become 
white  and  slimy.  I  was  able  to  eat  the  dried  fish,  but,  unless  in  a  famished  condition, 
could  not  bring  myself  to  touch  what  was  partly  decomposed. 

At  last  we  continued  our  journey.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  Ave  only  just 
succeeded  in  passing  over  a  mudbank.  Then  we  understood  why  our  crews  had 
waited  for  the  tide. 

Having  been  without  food  since  morning,  and  the  sun’s  rays  being  hot  and  untem¬ 
pered  by  any  refreshing  breeze,  I  became  very  drowsy  and  fell  asleep.  Presently  I  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  Brother  Weinland,  as  he  endeavored  to  induce  our  crews  to 
proceed  on  their  way.  Our  boats  Avere  lying  alongside  one  another,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  had  gone  to  sleep.  At  last  Brother  Weinland  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  moAre  on.  Reaching  Apokachamute  early  in  the  evening,  Ave  Avere  obliged  to 
encamp  here  for  the  night,  as  our  men  were  unwilling  to  proceed  any  farther.  A 
number  of  natives  assisted  in  hauling  our  boats  up  the  steep  banks.  We  Avere  both 
very  hungry,  and  ate  Avith  great  relish  our  supper  of  fried  salmon,  bread  and  butter, 
and  canned  peaches.  Whilst  preparing  supper,  Ave  observed  a  funeral  procession 
making  its  way  towards  the  place  of  burial.  Some  men  carrying  a  rude  coffin  headed 
the  humble  cortege,  then  came  others  bearing  the  dead  body  Avrapped  in  fur.  The 
remains  of  the  departed  Avere  followed  by  the  bereaved  widoAV  and  children,  and  by 
other  persons  carrying  the  personal  property  of  the  departed.  After  the  body  had 
been  placed  in  the  coffin,  the  latter  Avas  raised  upon  logs  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  animals,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  belongings  of  the  deceased.  Oh,  how  Ave  longed 
to  tell  these  poor  people  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
May  they  soon  learn  to  knoAv  him  ! 


BIDARKA  TRAVELING;  READY  TO  START. 
From  a  photograph  by  Messrs  Hartmann  &  Weinland 
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A  number  of  men  and  womdn  gathered,  as  usual,  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  to  see  the 
white  men  eat.  We  tried  to  talk  with  them,  and  managed  to  make  one  old  woman 
understand  that  she  ought  to  wash  herself.  She  said  she  had  no  soap  ;  nevertheless, 
wishing  to  please  us,  she  pulled  up  some  of  the  wet  tundra,  or  moss,  and  cleaned  her 
dirty  face  before  ns.  Soon  a  marked  improvement  was  effected  in  her  appearance. 
A  young  girl  who  stood  by,  with  line  rosy  cheeks,  dark,  well-set  eyes,  would  have 
been  decidedly  handsome  had  she  only  been  a  little  less  regardless  of  her  personal 
appearance.  Who  will  help  to  buy  soap  and  combs  for  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  as 
well  as  to  supply  them  with  schools  and  teachers,  and  the,  pure  Gospel  in  their  own 
tongue?  The  Eskimos  are  waiting  to  receive  these  gifts,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  them.  “  The  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest ;  pray  ye,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest.”  And 
give  practical  proof  of  your  earnestness  by  aiding  with  your  substance,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  speedily  commenced. 

July  16,  Wednesday. — Leaving  Apokachaumte  early,  at  1  p.  m.,  we  reached  the  ware¬ 
house,  where  we  had  to  wait  so  long  before  traveling  up  the  river.  After  dinner  and 
a  rest,  we  again  started  for  the  village  of  Quinchachamute,  near  which  the  Dora 
had  anchored  on  our  arrival  in  the  estuary  of  the  Kuskokwim  River.  Here  our  patience 
was  now  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  rapidly  receding  tide  laid  bare  immense  mud 
banks,  stretching  for  miles  down  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river.  As  each  of  these  had 
to  be  carefully  rounded,  our  progress  was  very  slow.  The  wind  being  contrary,  our 
men  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  banks  and  pushed  the  boats  along  by  meaus  of 
poles.  It  was  tedious  work.  Night  closed  in  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  At  last, 
about  10  p.  ra.,  we  struck  on  a  large  bank  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  only  a  few  inches  of  water.  We  just  managed  to  place  our  backs  to  the  wind 
and  rain,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  In  about  an  hour’s  time  we 
were  afloat  again,  and  the  boats  were  pushed  on  until  they  once  more  stuck  fast  in  a 
shallow  place.  We  found  it  difficult  to  be  cheerful  under  these  circumstances,  as  our 
rain-coats  were  not  weather-proof,  and  we  were  getting  a  complete  wetting.  Our 
four  natives  were  in  excellent  humor  all  the  time,  joking,  and  laughing  and  calling 
our  mnd  bank  “  marayah-gamute  ”  (mud  village).  Feeling  very  chilly,  we  helped 
them  to  push  forward  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  rising  tide  once  more  liberated  us. 
Where  the  bottom  of  the  river  permitted  it,  they  occasionally  got  out  and  dragged  the 
bidarkas  through  the  shallows  into  deeper  water.  Onr  varied  efforts  to  progress  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time,  until  at  length  the  distant  howling  of  dogs  announced  the 
vicinity  of  a  village.  We  reached  the  place  at  2  in  the  morning.  Amid  wind  and 
rain  we  hauled  our  boats  ashore,  pitched  our  tents,  made  a  fire,  and  had  something  to 
eat.  Then  we  retired  to  rest,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  do  so,  after  so  many  hours  of 
exposure  and  the  cramped  posture  of  sitting  in  a  bidarka.  But  we  did  not  forget, 
first  of  all,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Lord,  who  had  preserved  us  from  no  small  peril. 
Had  the  weather  been  more  stormy,  our  frail  canoes  would  have  been  shattered,  in 
which  case  we  should  never  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  over  the  enormous 
expanse  of  mud. 

July  17,  Thursday. — We  rose  refreshed  at  9.30  a.  m.  After  breakfast  natives  came, 
bringing  articles  for  sale,  some  of  which  we  bought  in  exchange  for  matches,  tobacco, 
and  other  commodities.  At  2  p.  in.  we  wished  to  start,  but  our  men  were  not  willing 
to  do  so,  because  the  wind  was  blowing.  They  reiterated  the  words  “ashietuk,  ash- 
ietuk !”  (bad,  bad  !) 

Our  trading  with  the  natives  evidently  caused  them  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
us.  One  man  accosted  me  with  the  words,  “  Ilchpit  ashechtuten  ”  (you  are  good).  It 
would  certainly  not  require  a  great  effort  to  gain  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  this 
inoffensive  and  good-natured  people.  We  found  them  also  to  be  strictly  honest.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  any  to  steal  anything  from  us.  Had  they  been  a  greedy  and 
savage  race,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  kill  and  rob  ns  with  im¬ 
punity.  We  felt,  however,  quite  safe  amongst  them,  and  never  suspected  them  of 
evil  designs.  The  Eskimos  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  know  nothing  as  yet  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  and  as  long  as  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  maintains  its  suprem¬ 
acy  in  these  waters  we  have  a  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  introduced  amongst 
them.  Should  spirituous  liquors  once  be  imported  into  the  country  the  destruction  of 
the  Eskimos  would  speedily  follow,  and  a  serious  hindrance  would  be  opposed  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

July  18,  Friday. — Another  trying  and  protracted  day’s  journey.  We  were  called  at 
5  a.  ni.  The  tide  was  up,  and  our  men  were  anxious  to  get  over  the  immense  mud 
banks  in  the  river  and  reach  Good  News  Bay,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  “Imachbi- 
tshoach”  (little  sea).  After  rowing,  or  rather  paddling,  for  six  hours,  we  halted  for 
dinner.  Here  the  mountains  skirt  the  coast  all  the  way  to  Cape  Newenliam.  At  2.30 
p.  m.  we  proceeded,  and  kept  on  our  way  for  eleven  long  hours,  skirting  the  beach  all 
the  way,  though  not  so  near  as  to  be  in  danger  of  breakers  washing  our  boats  ashore. 
We  greatly  admired  the  endurance  and  perseverance  of  our  Eskimos.  Hour  after 
hour  they  paddled  on  indefatigably,  determined  to  reach  the  bay  and  get  into  safe 
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waters  whilst  the  gentle  breeze  lasted.  Had  the  wind  and  waves  increased  we  should 
have  had  to  land,  and  knew  not  what  length  of  time  we  might  have  been  obliged  to 
stay  on  this  bleak,  unfriendly  shore.  Presently  I  grew  very  tired,  my  back  was  sore 
from  leaning  so  long  against  the  rim  of  the  hole  in  which  I  was  seated,  and  my  legs 
were  stiff  with  being  stretched  out  in  the  boat  at  a  right  angle  to  my  body.  Toward 
night  I  felt  sleepy,  hut  the  noise  of  the  breakers  kept  me  awake.  The  sea  rose  and 
washed  over  the  foreparts  of  our  bidarkas,  hut  we  kept  the  water  out  by  putting  on 
our  long  rain-coats  and  lashing  the  lower  parts  of  these  garments  round  the  rims  of 
the  holes  of  the  canoes.  I  prayed  that  the  men  might  have  strength  to  hold  out ;  nor 
did  they  show  any  signs  of  giving  in.  Midnight  passed  and  we  were  still  paddling 
along  the  coast.  At  last,  about  an  hour  later,  we  reached  the  narrow  entrance  to 
Good  News  Bay,  and  safely  passed  the  surf  caused  by  the  inflowing  tide.  It  was  so 
dark  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  mountains  or  the  shores  of  the  bay.  After  an¬ 
other  hour’s  paddling  a  cone-shaped  mountain  ahead  of  us  became  just  visible  in  the 
dim  twilight,  and,  to  our  great  joy,  our  men  pulled  for  shore.  With  some  difficulty 
we  managed  to  kindle  a  fire,  and,  after  a  cup  of  tea,  we  gratefully  lay  down  in  our 
tent,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep,  though  the  night  was  now  wet  and  stormy,  and  our 
tent  was  considerably  shaken  by  the  wind. 

July  19,  Saturday. — We  slept  till  11  a.  m.,  and  felt  refreshed.  The  storm,  which  in¬ 
creased  in  violence  toward  evening,  prevented  us  from  continuing  our  journey.  Our 
men  hauled  the  two  bidarkas  higher  up  the  bank  out  of  the  reach  of  the  high  spring 
tide.  .It  was  indeed  providential  that  this  gale  had  not  arisen  the  day  before,  for  had 
such  been  the  case  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  along  that  stretch  of 
solitary  coast.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Good  News  Bay  would  not  be  a  suit¬ 
able  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  station,  as  there  is  but  one  village  in  the 
bay  and  an  utter  absence  of  timber. 

July  20,  Sunday. — Our  Sunday  in  our  lonely  tent  on  the  beach  was  rather  long  and 
weary.  As  we  had  no  fresh  meat  either  for  ourselves  or  our  crew,  we  endeavored  to 
procure  some,  and  Brother  Wcinland  succeeded  in  shooting  a  few  sea-gulls.  The  broth 
was  excellent,  but  the  meat  did  not  become  tender  after  hours  of  stewing  and  boiling. 

July  21,  Monday. — The  wind  somewhat  abating,  we  hurriedly  packed  up  our  goods, 
launched  our  boats,  and  put  on  our  rubber  kamlikas,  or  coats.  These,  however, were 
a  failure,  as  they  did  not  keep  out  the  damp.  Rain  coming  on  again,  and  the  water 
washing  over  the  boat,  we  soon  got  wet  and  cold.  A  ten  mile!?  voyage  brought  us  to 
Mu m trach agamu te,  the  only  village  in  the  bay,  containing,  according  to  Petroff, 
about  150  inhabitants.  Whilst  we  were  unpacking  and  pitching  our  tent,  almost  the 
whole  village  turned  out  to  see  us.  The  natives  watched  our  every  movement,  but 
were  very  quiet  and  well-behaved.  They  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  many  being 
nearly  white.  Here  we  provided  ourselves  with  fresh  fish,  the  most  delicious  salmon- 
trout.  Whenever  the  sun  shone  we  tried  to  dry  some  of  our  wet  clothes.  We  were 
again  tilled  with  astonishment  and  gratitude  that  we  were  not  laid  up  after  exposure 
to  such  wet  and  cold. 

July  22,  Tuesday. — It  was  well  that  last  night,  before  lying  down,  we  tightened  the 
fastenings  of  our  tents,  for  a  strong  gale  springing  up  from  the  east  shook  them  ter¬ 
ribly,  whilst  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Some  of  the  tent-pegs  were  loosened 
by  the  storm,  and  I  had  to  go  out  in  the  rain  to  secure  them.  I  could  not  sleep  for 
the  cold  until  I  put  on  my  skin  parka. 

We  are  obliged  to  follow  the  good,  if  laconic,  advice  given  to  us  by  Nicolai,  when 
we  were  leaving  Mumtrekhlagamute.  “No  go — eat,  sleep.  Go — no  eat.  No  eat — 
no  go.”  By  this  he  meant,  “  If  you  cannot  continue  your  journey,  eat  and  rest ;  when 
you  can  travel,  i.  e.,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  don’t  spend  much  time  in  cooking. 
Lastly,  if  you  don’t  eat  when  you  have  a  chance,  you  won’t  be  able  to  travel.” 

An  elderly  native  entered  our  tent  towards  evening,  squatted  down,  and  began  vio¬ 
lently  crossing  himself  before  us,  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  show  his  piety.  We  stopped 
this  proceeding  on  his  part,  and  only  regretted  our  inability  to  converse  with  him. 
Rain,  rain  all  day,  with  but  little  intermission. 

July  23,  Wednesday. — About  7  o’clock  this  morning  we  were  awakened  by  some  of 
the  natives,  and  found  the  water  beginning  to  wash  into  our  tent,  although  this  had 
been  pitched  above  high-water  mark.  Up  we  started,  removed  our  goods  to  a  still 
higher  position,  and  protected  them  with  our  rubber  blankets  against  the  rain.  We 
also  quickly  took  down  our  tent.  After  some  deliberation,  we  decided  to  proceed  on 
our  journey  at  once.  Our  crew  were  unwilling  to  start,  but  we  obliged  them  to  do 
so.  In  a  drizzling  rain  we  put  our  things  into  the  boats  and  launched  them.  The 
wind  being  favorable,  we  soon  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  had  now  to  ascend. 

Some  reader  may  ask,  “  Why  not  sail  along  the  coast  to  Togiak  ?  ”  Such  a  voyage 
round  Cape  Neweuliam,  stretching  far  out  into  the  opeu  sea,  would  have  been  much 
too  perilous  in  these  frail  skin-boats  of  ours.  Wo  had  already  made  sufficient  expe¬ 
rience  with  one  day’s  voyage  in  bidarkas  along  an  open  shore  to  recognize  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  reaching  Togiak  Bay  by  going  up  this  river  and  carrying  our  boats  and 
baggage  over  the  watershed  to  another  delivering  its  waters  into  the  sea  on  the  farther 
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side  of  the  cape.  The  small  winding  stream,  up  which  we  therefore  turned,  is  beautifully 
clear  and  the  current  very  rapid.  Traveling  on  this  river  is  very  different  to  jour¬ 
neying  on  the  Kuskokwim,  as  the  boats  have  to  be  pushed  through  the  shallows  by 
means  of  poles,  which  are  quickly  exchanged  for  paddles  when  deep  water  is  reached. 

The  suddenness  of  our  departure  had  obliged  us  to  go  without  our  breakfast,  but 
although  we  felt  both  cold  and  lmngryNwe  pushed  on  till  noon,  when  we  halted  and 
took  refreshments.  Resuming  our  journey  for  some  hours,  we  camped  for  the  night 
close  by  the  beautifully  clear  stream.  A  native  of  Mumtraclifigamute  accompanied 
us  in  his  kayak  to  give  assistance  at  the  portage. 

July  24,  Thursday. — Drizzling  rain  fell  all  the  morning,  and  we  made  but  little 
progress  before  dinner.  When  the  rain  ceased,  we  exchanged  our  rubber  coats  for 
our  furs,  and  felt  the  comfort  of  them.  We  soon  entered  a  large  plain,  through  which 
the  river  wound,  at  first  deep  and  narrow.  Presently,  however,  it  became  more  like  a 
deep  rut  than  anything  else,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  travel  up  the 
stream  in  any  kind  of  boat  but  a  bidarka.  The  rivulet  gradually  decreased  in  width 
till  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  boat,  which  it  must  be  remembered  is  only  2 
feet  wide.  It  also  became  shallow,  and  there  were  occasionally  such  abrupt  turns 
that  the  boat,  27  feet  in  length,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  through.  All  getting  out, 
the  natives  pulled  the  boats  over  the  shallows.  It  is  astonishing  what  rough  usage 
these  skin -boats  can  stand  !  Brother  Weinland  and  myself  walked  for  about  half  a  mile 
on  the  soft  mossy  ground  by  the  side  of  the  river.  In  many  parts  this  was  so  swampy 
that  our  Jong  rubber  boots  stood  us  in  good  stead.  Nothing  but  the  occasional  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  men’s  heads  above  the  high  grass  lining  the  water’s  edge,  served  to 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  water-course.  We  were  tired  out,  and  glad  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  poiirt  where  the  portage  was  to  be  commenced.  This  was  indicated  by 
a  few  sticks  placed  in  the  ground,  most  likely  by  Mr.  Langtree,  the  miner,  who  had 
passed  this  way  a  short  time  before  us.  The  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  a  heavy 
dew  at  evening  promised  us  hue  weather  for  the  morrow.  The  mountains  in  this 
part  are  not  rocky,  but  rounded  off,  and  covered,  like  the  plain,  with  tundra,  or  moss. 
They  are  totally  devoid  of  timber,  though  here  and  there  their  sides  are  studded  with 
patches  of  low  green  bushes.  We  are  both  in  good  health,  and  bear  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey  well. 

July  25,  Friday. — Got  up  at  5  a.  m.,  made  the  hre,  and  roused  the  men.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  foggy,  and  the  wind  being  W.N.W.,  gave  us  hopes  of  a  line  day.  Nor  were 
we  disappointed.  After  breakfast,  we  commenced  the  portage.  Whilst  the  men  were 
engaged  in  transporting  our  boats  across  the  “divide,”  as  the  intervening  space  of 
ground  is  technically  called,  we  busied  ourselves  in  packing  up  our  goods  in  bundles 
of  convenient  size  for  the  men  to  carry.  By  the  time  they  returned  we  had  our  bun¬ 
dles  ready  for  them.  Lashing  these  on  their  backs  by  means  of  ropes,  they  set  off 
once  more,  and  this  time  we  followed  them,  carrying  our  satchels  in  our  hands.  The 
small  caravan  resembled  a  company  of  peddlers.  We  fouud  it  difficult  to  walk  through 
the  swamps  and  tundra,  without  any  burdens,  and  were  astonished  at  the  heavy 
weights  the  natives  could  carry.  We  greatly  admired  the  cheerfulness  and  willing¬ 
ness  they  displayed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Presently  the  fog  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  shone  out.  The  mosquitoes  now  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  and, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  assailed  us  most  vigorously.  At  Lake  No.  1,  our  things 
were  put  loosely  in  and  on  the  boats,  which  two  men  then  paddled  across  the  water 
whilst  the  rest  rounded  the  lake  on  foot.  Arrived  at  the  farther  shore,  the  bidarkas 
and  the  bundles  were  again  carried  over  the  intervening  country  to  Lake  No.  2,  and  in 
this  way  we  continued  our  journey,  until  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  Lake  No.  4.  These 
lakes  are  very  small,  the  largest  being  scarcely  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  water  they 
contain  is  beautifully  clear  and  sweet.  The  natives  speared  some  fish,  which  were  of 
quite  a  red  color.  We  were  told  that  the  appearance  of  this  color  in  all  fish  of  the 
salmon  kind  was  due  to  their  having  migrated  from  salt  water  to  fresh.  Another 
characteristic  is  a  swelling  on  the  back  close  to  the  neck.  Red  salmon  are  generally 
devoid  of  that  fine  flavor  which  marks  the  ordinary  kind.  After  dinner,  the  boats 
were  paddled  across  Lake  No.  4,  and  then  boats  and  goods  were  carried  to  the  stream 
flowing  into  Togiak  Bay.  Here  we  paid  off  Makalkah,  the  native  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  us  from  Mumtrachagamute,  and  he  returned  home  in  his  kayak.  We  once 
more  packed  everything  into  our  boats,  and  then  launched  them  on  the  stream.  We 
found  it  even  worse  than  the  one  we  had  ascended.  In  one  place  the  banks  were  so 
narrow  that  we  had  to  drag  the  boats  through  by  main  force.  At  another  the  bend 
was  so  abrupt  that  a  portion  of  the  banks  had  to  be  cut  away  to  admit  of  the  boats 
passing.  But  matters  soon  began  to  mend.  The  stream  gradually  widened,  until  it 
at  last  developed  into  a  winding  mountain  torrent,  alive  with  trout,  some  of  which 
we  saw  shooting  through  the  water  with  incredible  velocity.  Our  own  progress  was 
now  as  rapid  as  it  had  previously  been  slow  ;  the  men  had  very  little  paddling  to  do, 
and  our  main  care  was  to  prevent  the  boat  from  running  into  the  bank  and  breaking 
up.  Many  a  time  we  were  washed  broadside  against  the  bank,  yet  our  bidarkas 
grazed  it  without  receiving  any  injury. 
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Traveling  under  these  conditions  was  most  enjoyable.  The  scenery  was  very 
beautiful;  the  view  was  hounded  on  either  side  by  well-shaped  mountains,  rising 
from  the  plain  below,  with  snow  still  resting  on  them  in  patches.  Before  camping 
for  the  night,  wTe  first  heard  and  then  saw  a  bear,  the  only  one  we  met  with  during 
the  whole  of  our  travels. 

July  26,  Saturday.-— A  beautiful  morning,  the  sun  shining  bright  and  warm.  After 
a  good  long  rest,  we  started  at  10.30  a.  m.  down  the  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  by 
this  time  had  attained  a  considerable  size.  In  a  short  time  clouds  again  gathered, 
and  we  had  rain  for  some  hours.  The  region  through  which  we  were  passing  is  one 
vast  solitude,  over  which  bears  and  birds  hold  undivided  sway.  We  took  dinner  at 
the  deserted  village  of  Aziavigamute,  and  then  made  our  way  in  a  short  time  to  To- 
giak  Bay.  Rounding  a  headland,  we  reached  the  sea  once  more,  and  encamped  on 
the  beach  opposite  the  island  of  Hagemeister,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  clear  mount¬ 
ain  stream.  The  weather  was  bright  again,  and  we  had  a  most  beautiful  evening. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  calm.  On  our  way,  Brother  Weinland  shot  some  ducks,  and  four 
young  geese  were  hunted  down.  The  natives  also  speared  a  large  salmon,  so  that  we 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  We  hope  to  reach  Togiak  to-morrow.  So 
far  the  Lord  has  helped  and  preserved  us.  To  Him  be  all  the  praise  ! 

July  27,  Sunday. — The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  calm,  and  a  gentle  wind  blowing  in 
our  favor,  we  thought  it  best  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  though  it  was  the  Lord’s 
day.  Thunder-storms  were  forming  in  all  directions  except  out  at  sea,  so  we  fortu¬ 
nately  escaped  the  heavy  showers  which  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  way  inland. 
After  dinner  we  passed  under  some  high  cliffs,  on  which  immense  numbers  of  sea-birds 
were  roosting. 

Here  Chimeyune,  being  troubled  with  boils,  was  unable  to  paddle -any  more,  so  the 
boat  in  which  I  was  seated  took  the  other  in  tow,  and  the  three  other  men  paddled 
on  with  renewed  energy,  intending,  if  possible,  to  reach  their  homes  in  the  village  of 
Togiakamute  that  evening.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  about  10  p.  m.  Al¬ 
though  we  reached  our  destination  so  late,  a  good  many  natives  came  round  us,  partly 
with  the  intention  of  welcoming  back  our  crew.  We  were  thoroughly  tired  out,  and 
glad  of  the  night’s  rest.  Thanks  to  the  fine  weather,  we  had  once  more  dry  things  on 
which  to  lie  down,  a  comfort  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  some  time. 

July  28,  Monday  — To-day  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  period  of  rest.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  we  made  good  use  of  it  by  drying  the  rest  of  our  things,  which  we 
spread  out  on  the  gravelly  beach.  Although  many  Eskimos  were  about,  we  did  not 
miss  a  single  article.  We  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  so  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  Lower  Kuskokwim.  Out  in  the  glittering  bay  lie  Hagemeister 
and  the  Walrus  Islands,  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  blue.  All  around  us  are  mountains, 
rising  either  in  ranges  or  in  isolated  peaks  from  the  plains. 

This  was  the  place  and  district  we  had  at  first  agreed  to  explore,  thinking  that  the 
Country  bordering  on  the  Togiak  Bay  might  afford  a  convenient  site  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  missiou.  But  as  the  Greek  Church  claims  the  whole  of  this  region  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  range  of  her  missionary  efforts,  we  did  not  wish  to  interfere. 

Preparations  and  arrangements  for  our  further  journey  employed  our  afternoon. 
Poor  Chimeyune  was  still  unfit  for  duty,  so  we  paid  him  about  £2.  6s.  for  his  forty- 
five  days’  labor,  and  engaged  in  his  stead  a  man  named  MikeilaNaumayuli.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  Eskimo,  a  well-made,  muscular  fellow,  about  6 
feet  in  height.  Towards  evening  I  accompanied  the  trader,  Demetri  Simonowitch, 
in  one  of  his  bidarkas  to  his  store,  situated  on  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  two  hours’  row 
from  the  village,  and  bought  from  him  sea-biscuits,  sugar,  lard,  and  flour,  in  exchange 
for  knives.  Returning  to  our  camp  at  10  p.  in.,  I  was  quite  ready  for  the  tea  and  roast 
fish  which  Brother  Weinland  had  prepared. 

A  good  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  half-breeds.  Some  of  the  boys  have  very  good 
features.  I  was  much  pleased  with  one  old  man,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  first 
made  on  arriving  here  in  the  Dora,  and  who  was  evidently  glad  to  see  us  again. 
Had  the  natives  been  thievishly  inclined,  there  were  many  little  things  lying  about 
which  they  might  have  taken  without  fear  of  detection. 

We  intend  (D.  V.)  ascending  the  River  Togiak  as  far  as  Ivisianmute  in  order  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  stream  and  the  natives  inhabiting  its  banks. 

July  29,  Tuesday. — Slept  well  till  10  a.  m.  After  leisurely  cooking  our  breakfast 
and  packing  our  things  in  the  boats,  we  wished  to  start  at  once,  but  our  men  de¬ 
murred,  and  we  did  not  set  out  until  5  p.  m.,  when  we  discovered  that  they  had  been 
waiting  for  the  high  tide  to  help  them  in  passing  over  some  shallows  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  The  Togiak  is  rapid  and  beautifully  clear,  but  rather  shallow  in  many 
places.  We( reached  Ikaliulkhagamute  about  7.15  p.  m.,  and  met  with  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception  from  the  natives.  The  scenery  here  is  beautiful ;  mountains  rise  from  the 
plain  on  both  sides,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river. 

July  30,  Wednesday. — I  slept  badly  in  consequence  of  the  mosquitoes  and  a  rash 
which  has  been  troubling  me  for  some  days.  Before  leaving  Ikaliulkhagamute  we 
procured  from  the  natives  two  casbruchs,  or  rain-coats,  made  of  the  intestines  of  the 
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walrus.  In  exchange  for  these  we  gave  powder,  shot,  tobacco,  calico,  and  a  knife. 
Soon  it  began  to  rain,  and  then  our  cdsbrucks  proved  very  serviceable;  indeed,  we 
ought  to  have  had  them  from  the  commencement  of  our  journey.  After  we  had  dined, 
about  2  p.  m.,  amid  pouring  rain,  our  men  pushed  on  bravely  against  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent,  and  we  reached  Kisianmute  at  5.30  p.  m.  Petroff  estimates  the  population  of 
this  village  at  600  ;  but,  from  actual  observation,  we  conclude  that  it  has  only  about 
half  that  number  of  inhabitants. 

A  native,  who  spoke  Russian  and  was  dressed  in  European  costume,  constituted 
himself  our  servant.  Boiling  a  kettle  of  water  for  us,  he  brought  it,  and  squatted 
down  in  our  tent.  Sending  away  the  other  natives  he  joined  us  at  our  evening  meal 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.  We  had  no  objection  to  his  doing  this  on  account 
of  the  services  he  rendered.  After  supper  he  washed  the  cups,  knives,  and  forks. 
Again,  later  on  in  the  evening,  he  boiled  another  kettle  of  water  and  a  pot  of  salmon- 
berries.  We  gathered  some  words  from  the  natives,  and  found  them  very  willing  to 
teach  us.  We  tried  them  with  our  own  language,  and  found  that  it  was  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  pronounce  our  words  than  for  us  to  articulate  theirs.  A  group  of 
children  repeated  ilie  A.  B,  C,  after  us  very  nicely. 

July  31,  Thursday. — We  traded  with  the  people  for  various  articles  in  exchange 
for  beads.  I  photographed  a  group  of  children  and  our  new  boatman,  Mikeila.  A 
good  many  of  the  men  at  this  place  cut  their  hair  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  causes 
them  to  resemble  monks  in  appearance.  Our  voyage  down  the  river  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  After  bartering  with  the  natives  at  Ikaliulkhagamute  for  a  few  more  articles, 
we  returned  at  5.30  to  Togiakamute,  where  we  pitched  our  tent.  We  were  agreeably 
surprised  on  our  arrival  by  Demetri  handing  us  a  box  addressed  to  us.  Opening  it, 
we  discovered  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  very  kindly  sent  ns  the  box  from 
Nushagak,  and  hoped  that  we  might  find  its  contents  acceptable.  It  contained 
thirty  good  cigars,  four  large  cakes  of  tobacco,  two  tins  of  boiled  oysters,  two  of 
corned  beef,  one  of  fresh  boiled  beef,  three  tins  of  sardines,  one  of  peaches,  one  of 
corn,  and  one  of  peas. 

Thus  we  concluded  our  short  trip  up  the  Togiak.  Truly  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
has  been  with  us  all  through  our  journey.  We  have  suffered  no  want,  and  enjoyed 
good  health  the  whole  time.  The  days  are  getting  a  little  shorter,  and  we  are  glad 
of  candles  to  light  our  tents  at  night. 

August  1,  Friday. — Again  I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  had  made  my  bed  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  order  to  have  a  change  from  the  dry 
biscuit  (the  only  bread  we  have),  I  made  a  damper  of  flour  and  water,  which,  though 
not  of  the  first  quality,  proved  very  palatable  when  eaten  with  our  canned  butter. 
We  rested  to-day,  and  enjoyed  a  good  sleep  in  the  afternoon.  The  natives  sing 
monotonous  songs,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  hum  them,  repeating  the  words  very 
rapidly.  The  words  sound  like  “  Ivanga  anga  ya,  anga  kanga  ”  (ng  being  pronounced 
as  in  sang,  rang).  As  they  seem  fond  of  singing,  it  will  be  a  pleasing  part  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  duty  to  teach  them  this  art.  This  was  my  owu  experience  in  Australia, 
and  if  the  Eskimos  attain  the  same  proficiency  as  the  Australians,  their  teachers  will 
feel  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 

Sitting  in  my  tent,  and  musing  on  what  I  had  observed  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  people,  it  occurs  to  me  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  sights  which  we  have  not 
witnessed  amongst  them.  1.  As  intoxicating  liquors  are  unknown  in  Alaska,  we  have 
never  seen  an  Eskimo  the  worse  for  drink.  2.  We  have  never  witnessed  any  quar¬ 
reling  amongst  them.  3.  We  have  never  seen  women  ill-treated  by  men.  4.  We 
have  never  detected  the  natives  in  any  act  of  dishonesty,  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
steal  from  us  even  when  they  could  have  done  so  unnoticed.  5.  We  never  have  had 
occasion  to  suspect  them  of  harboring  evil  designs  against  us;  we  were  perfectly  safe 
amongst  them. 

August  2,  Saturday. — Leaving  Togiakamute  at  9.45  a.  m.,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  storehouse,  situated  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  village.  In 
spite  of  its  being  so  far  removed  from  the  trader’s  dwelling,  no  depredations  are  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  goods  stored  there.  We  proceeded  along  the  coast  lined  with  cliffs 
from  40  to  50  feet  high.  The  weather  being  favorable,  and  the  sea  comparatively 
smooth,  the  journey  past  the  Walrus  Islands  was  delightful.  The  following  are  the 
native  names  of  these  islands,  as  I  gathered  them  from  the  elder  Washili,  our  boat¬ 
man  :  Iughakfuk,  Nunaluguk,  Nunlvriak,  Gilchgik,  Ajashak,  and  Ingeracktskuk. 
Away  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  the  long  island,  Kikclitdchpit  (Hagemeister). 
At  4  p.  m.  we  stopped  for  dinner  in  a  rocky  recess  opposite  the  fourth  island.  Not 
thinking  it  safe  to  stay  over  night  in  this  otherwise  comfortable  retreat,  we  re-en¬ 
tered  our  boats,  and  our  men  recommenced  paddling  leisurely  along  the  beautiful 
rock-bound  shore.  As  a  land  breeze  was  blowing,  the  sea  was  very  quiet,  and  the 
transparency  of  the  water  enabled  us  safely  to  pass  over  shallows  where  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  almost  grazed  the  rocks.  But  what  a  surf  there  must  be  here  in  a  west¬ 
erly  gale!  The  wind  and  waves  have  done  their  work  amongst  these  rocks;  the 
points  of  some  of  them  are  detached  from  the  mainland  and  afford  a  safe  roosting  and 
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breeding  place  for  large  numbers  of  sea  fowl.  At.  8.15  p.  m.  we  landed  in  the  large 
bay  to  the  north  of  Kulluk  Bay.  After  carrying  our  boats  and  goods  beyond  reach 
of  the  high  tide,  we  pitched  our  tent  amid  high,  thick  grass.  A  short  distance  in¬ 
land  there  is  a  small  lake  containing  fish,  so  if  detained  here  by  unfavorable  weather 
(for  we  can  only  pass  this  coast  in  calm  weather)  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Nicolai’s 
advice,  “  No  go — eat,  sleep.”  We  retired  to  rest  with  thankful  hearts,  and  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers. 

August  5,  Sunday. — A  lovely  morning.  We  left  our  camp  at  8.45  a.  m.,  and,  slowly 
coasting  along  the  gravelly  beach,  soon  came  again  upon  a  rocky  shore.  Some  seals 
made  their  appearance,  but  were  too  wary  to  be  caught.  In  the  uext  bay  we  came 
upon  a  curious  rock,  about  10  feet  high,  standing  in  a  solitary  position  near  the 
shore.  We  climbed  the  steep  cliffs,  and  inspected  this  singular  freak  of  nature.  Its 
name  in  the  native  tongue  is  “  Angeraktacli.”  Slowly  we  moved  on,  favored  with 
delightful  weather  and  a  calm  sea.  At  1  p.  m.,  having  made  but  little  progress,  as 
the  natives  were  in  no  hurry  to  press  forward,  we  stopped  near  a  beautifully  clear 
mountain  stream  and  dined  on  some  of  the  small  black  sea-fowl  so  plentiful  along  the 
shore. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  protected  from  the  strong  land  breeze  by  paddling  close 
under  the  high  cliffs.  But  rounding  the  next  headland  we  encountered  the  full  force 
of  the  wind,  and  experienced  a  rougher  sea  than  on  any  previous  occasion  during  our 
journey.  The  natives  put  on  their  cdsbruchs,  as  the  sea  was  washing  heavily  over 
the  forepart  of  the  boats.  We  could  feel  the  vibration  caused  by  the  shock,  but  for¬ 
tunately  the  kayaks  were  able  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  were  thus  subjected. 
The  shore  is  lined  with  rocks,  between  which  the  natives  steered  the  boat  whenever 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rough  water.  Kulluk  Bay  is  long  and  com¬ 
paratively  narrow,  and,  being  inclosed  by  mountains  on  both  sides,  presents  a  rather 
picturesque  appearance.  It  was  late  when  we  entered  the  bay,  but  our  men  were' 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  state  of  the  tide  in  order  to  reach  the 
place  from  whence  the  portage  has  to  be  made.  Now  came  a  long,  wearisome  jour¬ 
ney.  Hour  after  hour  we  traveled  on,  far  into  the  night.  We  ascended  a  winding 
river  by  moonlight,  the  dew  falling  heavily  around  us,  and  when  the  stream  dimin¬ 
ished  in  width,  passed  through  a  succession  of  swamps  and  pools,  connected  by  shal¬ 
low  and  winding  channels.  .  At  last,  about  1  a.  m.,  we  encamped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  on  the  banks  of  a  pool  of  water  literally  full  of  fish. 

August  4,  Monday. — We  both  slept  well  till  10  a.  m.  The  day  was  beautifully  clear 
and  warm.  Our  men  searched  up  and  down  for  wood,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  where 
they  managed  to  find  some,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  this  low,  swampy  coun¬ 
try  but  grass  and  tundra.  At  1  p.  m.  we  began  the  second  portage.  The  men  had 
first  of  all  to  pull  the  boats  up  a  little  stream  to  the  head  of  Lake  No.  1,  whilst  Brother 
Weinland  and  myself  walked  across  the  tundra,  along  a  footpath  which  had  been  used 
in  portages  years  ago.  Again  we  entered  the  boats,  and  were  rowed  across  the  lake. 
Then  the  kayaks  were  unloaded,  and  everything  made  into  bundles,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  carried  by  the  natives  to  Lake  No.  2,  which  was  crossed  in  the  usual  way. 
Here  we  had  an  instance  of  the  obliging  disposition  of  the  Eskimos,  and  of  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  render  us  a  service.  Our  last  tin  of  condensed  milk  and  Brother  Weinland’s 
greatcoat  having  been  left  near  this  lake,  young  Washili  went  back  to  fetch  them. 
Then  we  found  that  the  ax  had  also  been  forgotten,  and  the  elder  Washili  at  once 
returned  for  it.  Lakes  3  and  4  are  not  far  apart,  and  the  boats  could  be  dragged 
over  the  intervening  tundra.  Lakes  4  and  5  are  separated  by  a  swamp,  into  which  we 
sank  almost  knee  deep.  Between  Lakes  5  aud  C  a  long  portage  of  a  mile  or  more  had 
to  be  effected  across  the  “  divide.”  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies 
Avere  very  troublesome.  The  natives  exhibited  great  powers  of  endurance.  We  tested 
Mikeila’s  strength  by  giving  him  a  \rery  heavy  bundle;  but  he  carried  it  with  ease, 
smiling  and  exclaiming,  “  Mekuk”  (little).  By  8  p.  m.  boats  and  goods  were  safely 
deposited  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  No.  6,  10  miles  long  and  about  3  miles  broad. 
All  our  clothes  were  dry,  the  weather  fine,  and  our  health  good.  How  gracious  the 
Lord  has  been  to  us,  aud  how  kindly  He  lias  led  and  protected  us! 

August  5,  Tuesday. — A  strong  northwest  wind  having  sprung  up  during  the  night, 
we  were  at  first  unable  to  proceed.  The  natives  said,  “  Ashietuk!  Ashietuk!”  (bad, 
bad),  by  way  of  showing  us  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  continue  our  journey  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  wind  abating  about  4  p.  m.,  Ave  loaded  our  boats  and  started.  My  steers¬ 
man,  old  Washili,  being  very  cautions,  preferred  keeping  close  to  the  shore.  Brother 
Weinland’s  men  at  first  launched  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  after  a  while 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  join  us.  Noav  and  then  the  boat  passed  through  dense 
shoals  of  lish.  Paddling  for  two  and  a  half  hours  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  lake. 
By  that  time  the  wind  had  gone  down  and  the  water  was  again  smooth.  Rapidly 
shooting  down  the  stream,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  towards  evening  Ave 
reached  a  small  village  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  juncture  of  another  stream 
with  the  one  we  descended.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  soft  tundra  behind  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  whilst  doing  this  and  cooking  our  supper  were  much  annoyed  by  the  mos- 
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quitoes.  We  were  greatly  pleased  to  notice  the  kind  way  in  which  our  men  treated 
a  poor  cripple  we  met  with  here,  carrying  him  from  the  village  to  our  camping  ground. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  this  place  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

August  6,  Wednesday. — During  our  journey  down  the  stream  we  counted  in  one  place 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dead  fish,  and  we  are  told  that  later  on  in  the 
season  the  banks  are  lined  with  them  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  12  inches.  Presently 
we  entered  another  lake  of  considerable  size  and  irregular  shape,  also  closed  in  by 
mountains.  At  its  southeastern  extremity,  we  saw  pines  for  the  first  time  since  leav¬ 
ing  Mumtrekhlagamute.  The  outlet  from  this  lake  is  very  picturesque,  the  stream 
issuing  rapidly  between  high  banks.  At  1  p.  m.  we  reached  another  small  village, 
where  we  took  dinner,  continuing  our  journey  at  4  p.  m.  The  river  soon  became 
deeper,  broader,  and  very  winding  in  its  course.  We  were  presently  exposed  to  a 
heavy  thunder  shower,  but  thanks  to  our  casbruclis  we  escaped  a  wetting.  The 
night  was  fine  and  moonlight,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
close  by  the  water’s  edge. 

August  7,  Thursday. — We  left  our  camp  at  10  a.  m.  And  now  our  patience  was  se¬ 
verely  tried,  for,  on  account  of  the  extremely  tortuous  nature  of  the  River  Igushek, 
we  were  little  more  than  two  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  our  last  camping  place  after 
three  hours  paddling,  with  the  tide  in  our  favor.  On  our  way  down,  Brother  Weinland 
shot  about  twenty  ducks  and  two  geese,  and  we  in  our  boat  captured  one  goose  and 
one  duck.  We  gave  our  men  four  ducks,  but  these  not  being  enough  to  satisfy  them 
they  helped  themselves  to  four  more.  Splendid  paddling  on  the  part  of  our  crew 
brought  us  by  10  p.  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  air  was  cold  enough  to  make 
us  feel  thankful  for  our  fur  coats.  To-morrow  we  hope  to  reach  Nushagak. 

August  8,  Friday. — We  were  roused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  our  men  at  5  a.  m.,  as  we 
had  to  take  advantage  of  the  inflowing  tide  to  reach  Nushagak.  The  morning  was 
close,  warm,  and  misty.  On  leaving  our  tent,  we  were  beset  by  such  swarms  of  sand¬ 
flies  as  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  pack  our  boats  and  prepare  breakfast,  for  one  hand 
at  least  had  to  be  continually  employed  in  keeping  these  stinging  insects  from  our 
faces  and  necks.  We  therefore  made  haste  to  launch  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  mist  rose,  and  was  followed  by  a  gentle  rain,  which  did  not,  however, 
last  long.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  fell  in  with  a  large  flock  of  young  geese,  of 
which  twenty-four  were  captured.  Favored  again  with  magnificent  weather,  we 
proceeded  straight  across  the  bay  towards  Nushagak.  Our  men  were  kept  hard  at 
work  from  10  a.  in.  to  6  p.  in.,  when  Nushagak  was  at  length  safely  reached.  We 
were  here  met  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  Clark  and  others,  our  boats  were  drawn  ashore, 
and  our  goods  placed  by  the  natives  in  the  company’s  store.  We  had  supper  at  Mr. 
Clark’s,  who  also  gave  us  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  Lord  be  praised  for 
thus  bringing  us  back  again  to  this  place  in  safety  and  in  health. 


Appendix  J. 

SCHOOL  JRECOKDS  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  SITKA,  ALASKA,  1867-  73. 

Petition  for  a  school. 

Sitka,  December  18,  1867. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Dodge, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Sitka  : 

The  undersigned  voters  in  said  city  hereby  request  that  you  will  call  a  meeting  of 
the  legal  voters  therein,  as  prescribed  by  section  16  of  city  charter,  in  order  *  *  * 

to  give  the  council  power  to  establish  such  a  system  of  public  schools  as  it  may  see 
fit  and  proper  to  adopt. 

[Signed  by  49,  two  of  whom  made  their  -f-  mark.] 

Purchase  of  school  building. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  common  council,  October  27,  1868,  among  the  proposed 
actions  for  the  council  was  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
as  a  public  school,  and  to  which  was  added  the  proposition  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
about  to  be  organized  here  to  advance  one-half  the  purchase  money  and,  as  a  consid¬ 
eration,  take  a'lease  of  one-half  of  building  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years. 

This  having  been  discussed  and  favored  by  the  council,  Judge  Storer  introduced 
resolution  No.  87,  which  was  adopted. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  council,  That  the  mayor  be,  and  hereby  is,  empowered  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  use  of  the  city,  from  the  Russian -American  Company,  the  building  op¬ 
posite  the  club  house,  No.  56  in  the  map  and  inventories  attached  to  the  protocol  of 
the  treaty  of  transfer. 

Approved. 


W.  S.  DODGE. 
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Portion  of  school  building  leased  to  a  Masonic  lodge. 

Regular  Meeting  of  City  Council,  November  13, 1868. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Storer,  tlie  mayor  submitted  his  action  with  regard  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  building  for  city  purposes. 

The  deed  for  the  same  (No.  56)  was  read  and  approved,  and  ordered  placed  among 
the  archives  of  said  city.  The  deed  is  considered  as  a  voucher  for  the  payment  of  the 
consideration  money,  $300. 

•  '  W.  S.  DODGE,  Mayor. 

The  back  rooms  on  lower  floor  and  attic  were  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Alaska 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  consideration  of  $150. 

October  27,  1868. 

School  trustees. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Common  Council,  January  21,  1869. 

Mr.  Parker  introduced  resolution  113,  which  was  passed. 

Resolution  113. — Whereas  the  mayor  has  informed  the  common  council  that  the  city 
is  about  to  come  into  possession  of  the  building  No.  56,  which  building  was  purchased 
for  school  purposes  in  December  last:  (1)  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved ,  That,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Article  V  of  the  amendments  to  the 
city  charter,  the  council  do  appoint  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  two  lawful  citi¬ 
zens  and  freeholders,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all  necessary  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  said  building  and  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  public 
school. 

(2)  Be  it  resolved ,  That  said  board  of  trustees  shall  make  due  report  to  the  council 
of  all  things  necessary  for  the  successful  maintenance  of  said  school,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  same  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  council. 

(3)  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  mayor  be  ex-officio  president  of  the  said  board  of  trust¬ 

ees,  and  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  said  board,  and  shall  have  kept  in  a  proper 
book  a  record  of  its  transactions.  ' 

Approved. 

W.  S.  DODGE,  Mayor. 

School  trustees  appointed. 

At  the  same  meeting  (January  21,  1869)  Mr.  Parker  also  introduced  resolution  No. 
114. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  Aaron  Levy  and  Patrick  Burns  be,  and  are  hereby,  appointed  a 
board  of  trustees  by  the  council  for  the  public  school  about  to  be  established  in  this 
city. 

Approved. 

W.  S.  DODGE. 

Appointment  of  trustees  revoked. 

Regular  Meeting,  March  16,  1869. 

S.  C.  Parker  introduced  resolution  No.  115,  which  passed. 

Whereas,  The  public  building  in  the  city  of  Sitka  known  as  the  public  school- 
house  is  finished,  and  further  need  of  trustees  being  deemed  unnecessary:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  in  council  assembled ,  That  resolution  No.  114,  appointing  A.  Levy  and 
P.  Burns  trustees  of  public  schools,  is  hereby  repealed. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Storer  introduced  resolution  117. 

Resolved,  That  the  acting  mayor  be,  and  hereby  is,  empowered  to'Confer  with  Colonel 
Dennison  relative  to  the  organization  and  management  of  the  public  school. 

Joint  military  and  civil  control  of  public  school. 

Special  Meeting,  March  20,  1869. 

Council  met  at  7  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  acting  mayor,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  in  conjunction  with  the  “  post  council  of  administration.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Storer  resolution  No.  119  was  carried  unanimously. 

Resolved ,  That  C.  B.  Montague,  Aaron  Levy,  and  Patrick  Burns  be  chosen  trustees 
of  the  public  school  on  behalf  of  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  council  adopted  ordinance  No.  36. 
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School  trustees  and  their  duties. 

[Ordinance  No.  36.] 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Sitlca : 

Sec.  1.  That  a  board  of  three  trustees  shall  be  chosen  by  the  city  council  annually, 
in  the  month  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  public  school 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  Said  trustees  shall,  together  with  such  others  as  may  be  joined  with  them 
by  the  post  council  of  administration,  select  a  competent  teacher  for  said  school; 
fix  the  compensation  of  said  teacher;  adopt  such  text  books  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
prescribe  ;  regulate  the  laws  of  instruction  ;  provide  fuel  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  school- 
house. 

Sec.  3.  Said  trustees  shall,  before  making  any  expenditure  of  money  for  the  school, 
communicate  to  the  city  council  in  writing  the  amount  needed  by  them,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  money  may  be  required.  They  shall  not  incur  any  liabilities  or 
make  any  expenditures  until  the  same  are  approved  by  the  city  council. 

Sec.  4.  The  trustees  shall  make  to  the  city  council  semi-annual  reports  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  school,  together  with  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  there¬ 
for. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  chosen  by  the  city  council  shall  confer  with  the  post  council  of 
administration  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  chosen  by  the  city  council  shall  hold  office  from  the  1st  of  April 
one  year  to  the  1st  of  April  of  another  :  Provided ,  however ,  That  the  first  board  elected 
under  this  ordinance  shall  serve  from  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  1st  of  April, 
1870. 

Sec.  7.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

C.  B.  MONTAGUE, 

Acting  Mayor. 

Sitka  Common  Council,  April  21,  1869. 

The  mayor  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  April 
8,  1869. 

Mr.  Storer  moved  that  the  mayor  be  empowered  to  have  the  water-closet  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  inclosed. 

Mr.  Blake  introduced  resolution  130.  Passed. 

Besolred,  That  the  city  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  district  school,  in  the  city  of  Sitka, 
one  globe,  $6.50 ;  one  set  Wilson’s  charts,  $20 ;  one  set  Cornell’s  outline  maps,  with  key, 
$20  ;  total,  $46,  less  20  per  cent. 


Bill  for  school  supplies. 

Common  Council,  July  6,  1869. 

Mr.  Storer  presented  bill  for  $17.88.  Articles  purchased  for  the  city  school  room. 
Same  was  ordered  paid. 


Regular  Meeting,  September  7,  1869. 


*  [Resolution  168.] 

•  Resolved ,  That  the  mayor  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  post  commander  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  school,  especially  as  to  whether  or  not  the  post  council  of  adminis¬ 
tration  intends  to  continue  its  contributions  to  the  support  of  said  school. 

Approved. 

WM.  SUMNER  DODGE,  Mayor . 


Special  Meeting,  September  15,  1869. 


[Resolution  No.  171.] 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  settle  the  bill  of  If.  H. 
Bancroft  &  Co.,  for  school  books  and  other  articles  purchased  by  H.  T.  Bingham,  on 
March  4,  1869. 

Approved. 

W.  S.  DODGE,  Mayor. 


Regular  Meeting,  October  5,  1 869. 

Mr.  Montague  introduced  resolution  174. 

Resolved ,  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  1869,  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
in  the  public  school,  in  the  city  of  Sitka,  shall  be  $75  in  coin  per  month. 

WM.  SUMNER  DODGE,  Mayor. 
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Regular  Meeting,  October  19,  1869. 

Mr.  Kinkead  introduced  resolution  180. 

That  the  bill  of  P.  B.  Ryan,  for  janitor  and  washing  the  public  school  room,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,  and  the  bill  of  P.  Burns,  for  a  like  purpose,  amounting  to  $2,  be  allowed, 
and  the  Mayor  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  same. 


Special  Meeting,  December  28,  1869. 

Councilman  Montague,  chairman  of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  submitted  report 
of  board  in  relation  to  the  present  public  school  teacher,  Miss  Mercer,  appointing  her 
as  such  for  a  term  of  4  months,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  at  a  salary  of  $75, 
coin,  per  mouth.  Report  accepted  and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


Regular  Meeting,  March  8, 1870. 

[Resolution  No.  26.] 

Besolved,  That  the  bill  of  H.  Spanier,  amounting  to  $3  for  one  chair  for  city  school¬ 
room,  be  accepted  and  ordered  paid. 

Regular  Meeting,  April  5,  1870. 

Councilman  Montague  submitted  and  read  to  council  report  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870.  Same  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on 
file. 

Council  proceeded  to  ballot  for  school  trustees  for  the  tpsuing  year,  resulting  in 
choice  of  the  former  trustees,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Montague,  Aaron  Levy,  and  Patrick 
Burns. 


Special  Meeting,  April  23,  1870. 

Mayor  Storer  stated  object  of  the  meeting  being  to  hear  the  report  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees.  Councilman  Montague,  chairman  of  the  board,  read  a  report  of  the 
same.  Miss  Addie  Mercer,  the  present  teacher,  was  further  engaged  until  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  Newbern,  after  which  the  services  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Montague  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  present  incumbent.  Report  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. ' 


Regular  Meeting,  July  5,  1870. 

Councilman  Burgman  introduced  resolution  58. 

Besolved ,  That  the  sum  of  $5.50  be  paid  to  C.  B.  Montague  for  items  paid  for  the 
city  school,  and  that  an  order  be  given  on  the  city  treasurer  to  pay  the  same. 


Regular  Meeting,  September  20,1870. 

The  mayor  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  P.  Burns,  school  trustee,  protesting 
against  the  action  of  Mr.  A.  Levy  in  appointing  Mrs.  Murphy  teacher  of  the  public 
schools.  Said  protest  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Kinkead  otfered  resolution  59. 

Besolved,  That  the  council  proceed  to  the  election  of  one  school  trustee  in  place  of 
C.  B.  Montague,  lie  having  removed  from  town.  Election  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Fuller  ottered  resolution  62.  * 

Besolved,  That  the  bill  of  Kinkead  &  Co.  for  $7  for  purchase  of  curtains,  &c.,  for  the 
city  be  paid,  and  the  mayor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  same. 

Mr.  Fuller  otfered  resolution  63. 

Besolved,  That  bill  of  A.  Levy  for  $9  for  erecting  a  swing  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
children  be  paid,  and  the  mayor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  .warrant  for  the 
same.  » 

Special  Meeting,  February  23, 1871. 

Mr.  Fuller  presented  ordinance  No.  52. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city  of  Sitka,  That  the  salary  of 
the  city  school  teacher  shall  be  $25  per  month  from  and  after  March  1,  1871. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kinkead,  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  inform  the  school  trustees  of  the 
reduction  in  the  teacher’s  pay,  and  to  post  the  ordinances  adopted  at  this  meeting  in 
conspicuous  places  for  the  information  of  the  citizens. 


Special  Meeting,  August  12,  1871. 

Mr.  Kinkead  offered  resolution  granting  permission  to  the  Russian  bishop  to  teach 
the  Russian  language  one  hour  each  day  in  the  public  school.  Adopted. 

[Resolution  96.] 

Besolved,  That  the  use  of  the  city  school-house  be,  and  hereby  is,  tendered  to  the 
Russian  subjects  for  such  hours  and  at  such  time  as  will  not  conflict  with  the  city 
school. 
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Regular  Meeting,  June  20,  1871. 

C.  Myer,  service  in  school-house,  $3. 

Regular  Meeting,  January  16,  1872. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Alleu,  master  of  the  city  school,  asking  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  his  salary  from  $25  to  $40  was  presented,  when  Mr.  Corcoran  presented  res¬ 
olution  105,  increasing  the  school  teacher’s  salary  to  $35  per  month  from  and  after  this 
16th  day  of  January,  which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burns,  Messrs.  Corcoran,  McKnight,  and  Lieutenant  Mitchell 
were  appointed  a  board  of  school  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

WM.  H.  WOOD,  Mayor. 

Hall  of  City  Council,  January  28,  1873. 

A  communication  from  George  R.  McKnight,  esq.,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sitka  public  school,  was  read,  and  on  motion 
his  resignation  was  accepted  ;  whereupon  Henry  E.  Cutter  was  elected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy.  On  motion  Maj.  J.  Stewart  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  said  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Mitchell. 

Hall  op  City  Council,  February  4,  1873. 

A  communication  from  Maj.  J.  Stewart,  thanking  the  council  for  the  compliment 
paid  him  in  electing  him  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees. 

P.  Burns’s  bill  for  wood  furnished  public  school  at  sundry  times,  amount  $2,  was  or¬ 
dered  paid. 


Appendix  K. 

In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

At  a  term  thereof  begun  and  held  at  Sitka  (May  term)  on  the  5tli  day  of  October, 
1885. 

Present :  the  honorable  Edward  J.  Dawne,  judge.  The  following  order  was  mad© 
and  entered  of  record,  to  wit : 

In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

The  United  States  ) 

v.  >  On  indictment  for  obstructing  public  roads. 

Sheldon  Jackson.  ) 

On  indictments  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21. 

In  these  causes  the  indictments  are  set  aside  and  defendant’s  bail  exonerated  upon 
motion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  made  for  the  reason  that  the  indict¬ 
ments  are  neither  of  them  indorsed  “A  true  bill”  and  such  indorsement  signed  by 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  as  required  by  sec.  6,  ch.  7,  page  348,  and  applied  by 
sec.  115,  ch.  x,  page  355,  criminal  code  of  Oregon,  upon  sec.  715,  ch.  x,  page  445,  of 
which  said  indictments  are  founded,  and  which  omission  has  been  held  by  the  court 
as  sufficient  ground  for  dismissal  in  case  No.  18. 

And  the  district  attorney  asks  to  have  it  spread  upon  the  record  that  he  will  not, 
of  his  own  motion,  nor,  unless  required  to  act  upon  the  complaint  of  some  party  who 
shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  obstruction,  take  further  action  in  the  premises, 
for  the  reasons : 

(1)  That  the  Code  of  Oregon,  sec.  5,  ch.  i,  page  461,  provides,  in  express  terms, 
that  offenses  defined  in  section  715  (under  which  these  indictments  are  found)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  authority  is  conferred  on 
United  States  commissioners  in  this  district  under  section  5  of  the  organic  act. 

(2)  That  the  known  and  well-defined  facts  which  constitute  the  alleged  offense  are 
not  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  would  warrant  a  conviction  by  a  trial  jury,  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  one  case  being  purely  technical  and  not  supported  by  reason  for  its  application, 
and  in  the  others  an  alteration  having  been  made  which  comes  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Oregon  law  (its  letter  not  being  capable  of  being  applied  for  want  of  county  court 
machinery),  in  that  it  not  only  does  not  “materially  increase  the  distance,  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  public,”  but  in  fact  is  in  all  respects  “equal  to  the  old  for  the  convenience 
of  travelers,”  and  wilL  be,  when  completed,  superior. 

Which  request  is  granted. 

EDWARD  J.  DAWNE, 

District  Judge. 

The  United  States  of  America, 

District  of  Alaska,  ss  : 

I,  A.  T.  Lewis,  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  copy  of  an  order  of  court,  made  on  the  5th  day 
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of  October,  1885,  of  the  May  term,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Dawne,  judge,  has  been  by  me 
compared  with  the  original,  and  that  it  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the 
whole  of  such  original,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  on  the  journal  at  my  office  and 
in  my  Custody.  «  3a«Ha 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  court, 
at  Sitka,  in  said  district,  this  5th  day  of  October,  1885. 

[SEAL.]  ANDREW  T.  LEWIS, 

Clerk. 


Appendix  L. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TROUBLES  IN  THE  SITKa  INDIAN  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA,  IN  1885,  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  DAVIS, 

THEN  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA,  NOW  CON¬ 
NECTED  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1885, 1  arrived  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  at  once  assumed 
charge  of  the  Indian  school  as  its  superintendent. 

The  steamer  on  which  I  traveled  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Sitka  had  among  its  pas¬ 
sengers  an  Indian  woman  who  took  passage  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  From  all  that  I  ob¬ 
served  while  on  board  the  steamer,  together  with  what  I  gathered  from  conversation 
with  others  on  the  route,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  woman  to  be  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  character.  This  woman  claimed  to  be  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  young  girls  iu  the 
training  school,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Sitka  she  had  issued  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  the  person  of  the  young  girl  in  question.  The  girl  was  taken  before  Hon. 
Ward  McAllister,  United  States  district  judge.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  proceeding 
I  hastened  to  the  court.  This  was  about  9  o’clock  p.  m.  When  I  arrived  in  the  court¬ 
room  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  almost  all  heard.  When  I  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  court  I  stated  that  I  was  now  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  desired  to  be  heard,  adding  that  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  while  on  board 
the  steamer  I  did  not  regard  the  woman  as  a  fit  person  to  whom  to  confide  a  young 
girl. 

The  court  refused  to  hear  me  further,  and  peremptorily  decided  that  the  woman 
could  take  the  girl,  which  she  did  accordingly,  and  left  on  the  steamer  early  on  the 
following  morning.  Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  given  me  to  secure  counsel  or 
make  a  defense.  Subsequent  events  did  not  change  my  opinion  of  the  character  or 
purpose  of  the  woman. 

The  effect  of  the  rulings  of  the  court  in  this  and  a  subsequent  case  was  to  cause 
almost  one-half  of  the  children  to  run  away  from  the  school,  and  to  prejudice  the 
natives  against  placing  other  children  in  the  institution.  The  fate  of  many  of  the 
larger  girls  who  ran  away  may  be  inferred.  A  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the 
employes  of  the  school  states : 

“  One  of  the  Home  girls  who  ran  away  last  summer  came  up  to  the  house  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  begged  us  to  take  her  back  again.  She  had  lived  a 
very  wicked  life  since  leaving  the  Home,  so  with  aching  hearts  we  were  competled  to 
refuse  her.” 

I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  some  of  the  civil  officers  at  tlmttimein  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  were  inimical  to  the  school  and  were  responsible  for  much  harm  done. 

My  connection  with  the  school  made  me  cognizant  of  much  that  Hon.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  did  while  he  had  charge  of  the  institution,  and  while  I  was  in  the  Territory  I  failed 
to  see  any  disregard  on  his  part  of  the  lawful  rights  of  parents  and  citizens.  His  zeal, 
energy,  and  thorough  devotion  to  the  work  are  to  be  commended.  He  was  abused 
and  persecuted  by  those  who  should  have  seconded  his  efforts,  aud  many  acts  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  hinder  his  plans. 

I  deem  it  due  to  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  above  facts  should  be  known,  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  the  work  he  has  begun  and  continued  with  so  much 
efficiency  and  personal  sacrifice. 

A.  J.  DAVIS. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Dauphin,  ss : 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  A.  IX  1886,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary 
public,  residing  in  the  said  city,*  A.  J.  Davis,  who,  having  been  duly  affirmed  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposeth  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  correct  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

A.  J.  DAVIS. 

Affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid- 

[SEAL.]  J.  WESLEY  AWL, 

Notary  Public. 


*Harriaburg. 
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Appendix  M. 

Annual  report  of  training  school  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  18S4-?S5. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  July  1,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
dustrial  and  training  school,  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885: 

As  this  is  the  first  report  to  your  office  from  this  school,  a  brief  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  is  in  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  nine  Tsimpshean  Indians  came  up  the  coast  from  Port  Simp¬ 
son,  British  Columbia,  and  took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood  for  the  military  post  then 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

At  the  close  of  their  contract,  in  the  fall,  as  they  were  about  returning  to  Port 
Simpson,  Clah,  who  had  been  the  leader  among  those  Indians,  was  persuaded  to  re¬ 
main  and  open  a  school.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  learn  that  his  school 
was  attended  by  60  to  70  adults,  besides  children.  “  These  people,”  said  a  sailor, 
‘‘are  crazy  to  learn.  Going  up  the  beach  last  night  I  overheard  an  Indian  girl  spell¬ 
ing  words  of  one  and  twb  syllables.  Upon  lookiug  into  the  house,  I  found  that,  un¬ 
able  to  procure  a  school-book,  she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  that  she 
had  picked  up.” 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  people  to  learn,  a  soldier  at  the  post  wrote  to 
Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  of  that  military  district,  asking  if  some 
society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them,  a  competent  teacher.  The  letter  was 
placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and  immediately  published  iu  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a  school.  I  made 
them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Portland  I  found  a  teacher  who 
had  had  large  experience  in  mission  work  and  Indian  schools — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
— whom  I  took  with  me. 

Going  ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  the 
afternoon  school,  and  went  directly  to  the  school-house.  About  twenty  pupils  were 
in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women.  Two  or  three  boys  were  present;  also 
a  mother  and  her  three  little  children.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  rough 
plank  benches  each  one  bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  help  in  her 
studies.  Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came  in 
and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn  “  What  a  friend  we  have 
in  Jesus”  was  sung  in  English;  a  prayer  followed  in  the  Cliiuook  jargon,  which  is 
the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes  on  this  coast,  closing  with  the  repetition, 
in  concert,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited, 
the  school  arose,  sung  the  long-meter  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  Then  the  teacher  said,  “  Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,”  to  which  came  the  kindly 
response,  “  Good  afternoon,  teacher.” 

The  school  was  iu  full  operation,  but  under  great  difficulties.  They  greatly  needed 
maps  and  charts;  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a  school-house.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-hall  for  a  school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners 
for  the  winter  the  hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  iu  a  dilapidated 
log  house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows  :  four  small  Bibles, 
four  hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and  one  wall  chart. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  at  once  placed  iu  charge  of  the  school,  with  Clah  as  an  assist¬ 
ant,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian,  as  interpreter.  Early  in 
the  history  of  her  school  Mrs.  McFarland  found  a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pupils. 
According  to  the  customs  of  their  people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  sold  by  their 
own  mothers  to  white  men  and  others  tor  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter  the  girl 
the  greater  her  danger;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she  began  to  dress  more 
neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more  cleanly  ;  the  dull,  stolid  cast  of  coun¬ 
tenance  gave  way  to  the  light  of  intelligence,  and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive, 
and  consequently  in  greater  demand.  To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  “home”  into  which  they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  their  mothers.  Consequently  a  home  was  added  to  the  school  in 
October,  1878.  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital  building  of  the  military 
post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  made  a  second  trip  to  Alaska,  taking  with  me  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dun¬ 
bar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  teacher.  Relieved  from  the  care  of  the  school-room, 
Mrs.  McFarland  was  able  to  give  her  whole  time  to  the  boarding  and  industrial  de¬ 
partments. 

During  that  season  I  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with 
basement  and  attic,  40  by  60  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  following  season  at  an  expense  of  $7,600. 

In  March,  188*2,  the  school  was  divided,  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  taking  the  boys’ 
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and  Miss  Dunbar  tlie  girls’  department.  In  September,  1882,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  industrial  department. 

On  the  9tli  of  February,  1883,  the  school  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  school  again  found  shelter  in  the  old  military  hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  school  teachers  and  pupils  were  removed  to  Sitka. 

SITKA. 

In  the  winter  of  187?-’78  I  secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  for 
Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kel¬ 
logg.  In  December,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  re¬ 
opened  the  school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103  children 
X>resent.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Aus¬ 
tin  received  the  support  and  substantial  assistance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in 
command  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  Lieutenant  Simonds,  and  other  naval 
officers,  who  proved  themselves  warm  friends  of  the  enterprise.  In  July  the  school 
was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the 
school-house.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and  carousing  that 
they  could  not  stuely.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding,  or  food 
for  them.  But  they  wrere  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  they  would  provide  for 
themselves.  Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass,  voluntarily 
left  their  homes  and  took  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  Government 
buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding  departs  ent  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon 
other  boys  joined  them.  One  was  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  out  to  be  shot  as  a 
witch,  but  was  rescued  by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school. 
Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  Jamestown, 
from  the  hrst,  with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  has  had 
opportunity  he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  school. 

In  February,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school,  which  was  amove  in  the  right  direction  and 
has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused  the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches 
dug  around  each  house  for  drainage,  and  the  houses  -whitewashed.  These  sanitary 
regulations  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death-rate  among  them.  He  then  caused 
the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  inmates — adults  and 
children.  He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of  tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied 
around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  number  of  the  house 
on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was  found  on  the  street  during  school  hours  the  Indian  police¬ 
man  was  under  orders  to  take  the  numbers  on  the  labels  and  report  them,  or  the 
teacher  each  day  would  report  that  such  numbers  from  such  houses  were  absent  that 
day.  The  following  morning  the  head  Indian  of  the  house  to  which  the  absentee 
belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for  the  absence  of  the  child.  If  the 
child  was  willfully  absent,  the  head  man  was  lined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine 
were  sufficient.  As  soon  as  they  found  the  captain  in  earnest,  the  children  were  all 
in  school. 

In  April  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  appointed  principal  of  the  school  and  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin  was  appointed  matron. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1882,  the  old  Russian  log  hospital  building  that  sheltered 
the  school  was  burned,  and  the  pupils  were  placed  in  an  abandoned  Government 
stable,  which  was  roughly  fitted  up  for  them. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  by  the  advice  of  the  naval  commander,  the  collector  of 
customs,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  citizens,  I  selected  a  tract  of  land  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  school,  and  erected  “Austin  Hall,”  a  large,  t-wo- 
story  building,  100  by  50  feet  in  size.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Styles  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  industrial  department. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1884  the  following  buildings  were  erected:  Central 
Hall,  a  two-story  frame  building,  130  by  50  feet  in  size  ;  this  building  contains  school 
rooms,  dining  hall,  and  kitchens  both  for  school  and  teachers’  mess,  sewing  rooms, 
girls’  dormitory,  teachers’  rooms,  &c. ;  it  was  occupied  January  1,  1885.  A  laundry, 
one  and  one-half  story,  20  by  25  feet;  a  bakery,  one  and  one-lialf  story,  14  by  25  feet; 
and  a  -wagon-shed,  30  by  10  feet. 

Iron  pipes  have  been  laid  for  half  a  mile  from  the  buildings  to  Indian  River,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  institution  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  water. 


BUILDINGS,  NATIVE  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  SITKA,  ALASKA,  1885. 
From  a  photograph  by  Lieut.  Barnett,  U.  S.  1L 
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EMPLOYES. 

Sheldon  Jackson  (July,  1884,  to  March,  1885),  superintendent. 

A.  J.  Davis  (March  to  June),  Ihperintendent. 

William  A.  Kelly  (June),  superintendent. 

Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  assistant  superintendent  and  chaplain. 

John  Walker  (Indian,  July  to  March),  industrial  teacher. 

Thomas  Heaton  (March  to  June),  industrial  teacher. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  matron  boys’  department. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  matron  girls’  department. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  sewing  department. 

Miss  Margaret  Dauphin,  laundry  and  kitchen. 

Miss  R.  A.  Kelsey,  school-room. 

W.  D.  McLeod,  machinist. 

M.  Cragin,  watchman  and  assistant. 

David  Jackson  (Native),  boot  and  shoe  department. 

Sergeant  Myers,  U.  S.  N.,  volunteer  drill  master. 

There  have  been  in  connection  with  the  school  during  the  year  47  boys  and  90  girls, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  137. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  has  been  14  years  and  of  the  girls  10|. 

There  have  been  oue  marriage  and  three  deaths.  One  of  the  girls  married  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Takoo  Mission.  A  boy  and  a  girl  have  died  of  consumption  and  a  girl  of 
pneumonia.  This  was  the  first  death  in  the  boys7  department  during  the  five  years’ 
history  of  the  school. 

The  several  tribes  are  represented  as  follows  : 


Tribe. 


Kokwatons,  of  Sitka 
Kaksahtes,  of  Sitka  . 

Hoochinoo . 

Kake . 

Hoonah . 

Yakatat .  . 

Stikine  . 

Chilkat . 

Takoo . 

Hanega . 

Tongass . 

Stick . 

Hydah . 

Greole . 

Total . 


Boys. 


22 

16 

3 

1  I 

4 


1 


Girls. 

Total. 

12 

34- 

10 

26 

10 

13 

1 

2 

3 

T 

3 

3 

30 

30 

6 

T 

5 

5- 

3 

3: 

1 

1 

3 

3= 

1 

1 

2 

2: 

90 

137 

t 


On  account  of  causes  hereafter  mentioned  the  school  closes  the  year  with  only  26 
boys  and  33  girls.  Total  present  attendance,  59.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in 
the  school-room  half  the  day  and  the  work-rooms  the  other  half. 

SCHOOL. 

In  the  school-rooms  they  pursue  the  studies  usual  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades,  and  are  making  fair  progress  when  it  is  considered  that  their  studies  are  in, 
to  them,  a  foreign  language.  An  analogous  position  would  be  to  attempt  to  instruct 
the  children  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  &c., 
through  the  medium  of  Chinese  teachers  and  text-books.  Without  any  legal  power 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  public  sentiment  among  the  parents,  to  hold  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  with  the  direct  or  indirect  opposition  of  several  of  the  Government  officials, 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  exercise  the  authority  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  speaking  English. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

All  the  manual  labor  of  the  institution  is  performed  by  the  children  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  teachers.  There  is  not  a  hired  servant 
about  the  establishment.  The  older  and  more  advanced  girls  in  charge  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  and  of  the  teachers’  kitchen  are  paid  a  small  compensation  ;  also  the  older  boys 
in  the  carpenter  shop. 
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THE  GIRLS. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  serve  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions. 

(1)  Kitchen  and  dining  department.  —  Much  of  the  fime  and  strength  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  taken  up  in  the  necessary  work  of  providing  the  daily  meals.  More  and  more 
attention  will,  however,  be  given  to  training  the  pupils  in  the  best  method  of  cooking 
meats,  fish,  and  vegetables;  the  preparation  of  corned,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats 
and  fish  ;  the  drying  and  preserving  of  berries  ;  Ihe  care  of  winter  vegetables;  making 
yeast  and  baking  bread;  the  care  of  milk;  butter  and  cheese  making;  the  proper 
washing  of  dishes  and  care  of  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  care  of  store-room  and  pantry  ; 
also  the  setting,  waiting  upon,  and  clearing  off  of  tables;  the  care  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  Ac. 

(2)  The  dormitory  and  sewing  department. — In  the  dormitory,  halls,  &c.,  the  girls 
attend  to  the  sweeping  and  scrubbing  of  floors,  dusting,  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
furniture  ;  making  of  beds  ;  care  of  slops  ;  simple  adornment  of  walls  ;  cleaning  and 
care  of  lamps ;  care  of  clothes,  closets,  bedding,  Ac.  As  they  have  nothing  of  this 
in  their  native  homes  it  is  a  long  step  forward  in  their  civilization.  In  the  sewing 
department  they  are  taught  the  usual  cutting  and  making  of  clothes  ;  the  changiug, 
mending,  and  patching  of  garments  ;  knitting  and  darning  ;  practice  with  the  sewing 
machine,  Ac.  They  are  fond  of  and  excel  in  sewing  and  knitting,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  equal  number  of  white  girls  gathered  promiscuously  into  a  school  would 
do  as  well. 

(3)  The  laundry  department. — In  addition  to  the  usual  weekly  washing  and  ironing 
of  the  clothes,  bedding,  Ac.,  of  the  pupils,  special  instruction  will  be  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  lye  from  wood  ashes,  of  soft-soap  and  starch. 

THE  BOYS. 

TThe  boys  in  a  general  way  are  divided  into  two  classes  for  work.  The  smaller  ones 
''cut  and  carry  in  the  fire-wood,  keep  the  grounds  cleaned  up,  and  do  the  chores  gen¬ 
erally.  The  larger  ones  cut  and  raft  the  logs  for  fire-wood,  draw  the  seine  when  fish¬ 
ing,  and  work  in  the  carpenter-shop.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  of  extract¬ 
ing  stumps,  grading  and  ditching  land,  rafting  logs  and  lumber,  procuring  and  carry¬ 
ing  rock  for  foundations  and  lumber  for  the  buildings  from  the  beach  (there  are  no 
-horses  or  oxen  here)  has  been  done  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  They  also  did  much  of 
the  work  of  erecting  the  main  central  building  of  the  institution — a  house  two  and 
;a  half  stories  high,  130  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide.  This  was  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  head  or  “boss”  carpenter,  John  Walker,  himself  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
educated  at  the  Forest  Grove  Indian  School. 

Having  no  roads  or  appliances  for  getting  logs  out  of  the  woods,  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  to  find  a  suitable  tree  so  near  the  ocean  shore  that,  wrlien  cut,  it  will  fall 
into  tfie  water.  The  logs  are  lashed  together,  and  when  the  tide  is  in  the  right  direction 
floated  to  their  destination.  The  available  trees  near  to  Sitka  having  been  cut  off, 
the  schoolboys  are  compelled  to  go  from  8  to  12  miles  away  for  their  annual  supply 
of  tire-wood.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  work.  Our  boats 
have  been  driven  ashore,  and  occasionally  a  raft  scattered  by  a  storm,  but  so  far  no 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  the  boys  have  gained  practice  in  seamanship. 

FISHERIES,  ETC. 

A  seine  has  been  provided  and  the  boys  have  packed  thirty-four  barrels  of  choice 
salmon  for  the  use  of  the  school.  As  fish  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  country,  and  one  which  will  furnish  the  natives  with  an  ample  and  relia¬ 
ble  meaus  of  support,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  The  boys  will  be  instructed 
in  the  names,  habits,  and  commercial  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in  their  waters  ; 
improved  methods  of  taking  and  preparing  them  for  market ;  the  making  and  mend¬ 
ing  of  nets;  the  management  and  repair  of  boats;  rope-splicing  and  sail-making; 
swimming;  naval  drill ;  together  with  instruction  concerning  the  tides  and  the  use 
of  the  compass. 

CARPENTER  SHOP. 

The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  institution  during  the  past  year  has  given  a  special 
impetus  to  wood  work.  The  native  races  on  this  coast  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  canoes,  and  carving  in  wood,  stone,  and  metals,  so  that  the  boys  very 
readily  and  quickly  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools.  As  an  encouragement  to  the 
boys,  the  school  has  very  properly  been  given  the  contract  of  making  the  school  fur¬ 
niture  for  all  the  Government  schools  in  Alaska.  During  the  coming  year  some  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
a  cooper-shop  may  be  opened  to  provide  barrels  and  casks  for  the  salting  of  fish. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

An  injunction  having  been  served  on  the  officers  of  the  school,  through  the  malice 
of  United  States  District  Attorney  Haskett  and  Judge  McAllister,  preventing  work 
on  the  school  property  at  the  time  the  vegetable  garden  should  have  been  planted, 
but  little  has  been  raised  this  season.  In  previous  seasons  the  school  garden  has  been 
the  most  flourishing  one  in  the  place.  Since  the  dissolving  of  the  injunction  by  the 
court,  considerable  has  been  done  in  removing  stumps,  and  grading  and  ditching  land. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Government  would  set  apart  a  special  sum  for  the  carrying  on, 
in  connection  with  the  school,  of  an 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  views  concerning  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
capabilities  of  this  region,  and  necessarily  great  ignorance.  The  early  Russian  set¬ 
tlers  were  here  for  furs,  and  the  more  recent  Americans  for  trading  and  mining.  No 
systematic  effort  intelligently  prosecuted  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  can  or 
cannot  be  raised  to  advantage.  The  industrial  and  training  school  of  this  distant 
and  but  little  known  section  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  department 
that  shall  make  careful  experiments  extending  over  a  term  of  years  to  ascertain  the 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  berries,  and  small  fruits,  apples  and  larger  fruits,  trees, 
flowers,  &c.,  best  adapted  to  the  country;  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  gather¬ 
ing,  and  curing  the  same  ;  tree  planting,  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees  ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  wild  cranberry;  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  raising;  and  butter  and  cheese 
making.  If  the  Government  will  determine  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  both 
settlers  and  the  natives  will  utilize  the  information  gained.  Such  a  course  will  add 
both  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  SHOP. 

0 

No  systematic  training  has  yet  been  given  m  this  important  department,  although 
considerable  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  shoes.  More  and  more  prominence 
will  be  given  this  department  as  the  work  develops. 

HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  work  of  the  school  becomes  more  systematized,  special  instruction  will  be 
given  both  sexes  in  physiology,  the  laws  of  health,  common  sanitary  regulations, 
simple  remedies,  treatment  of  accidents  (particularly  cuts  and  gunshot  wounds), 
treatment  of  persons  rescued  from  drowning  ;  cooking  for,  waiting  upon,  and  nursing 
the  sick. 

OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCE  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

The  native  races  upon  this  coast  are  a  docile  people  and  easily  influenced  by  those 
in  authority. 

While  the  country  was  under  naval  rule  Captains  Glass,  Beardslee,  Lull,  and  others 
gave  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  school,  and  the  school  room  was  crowded  with 
pupils.  • 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  naval  rule  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  civil  government. 

As  the  securing  of  the  civil  government  was  largely  due  to  the  friends  of  the  school 
(Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-’83“),  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  new  officials.  Further,  the  native  races  compose 
fifteen -sixteenths  of  the  population  to  be  cared  for,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  officers.  Still  further,  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  these  people,  and  the  most  important  services  the  officers  could  ren¬ 
der  the  Government  and  the  country  was  to  throw  their  whole  official  influence  in 
favor  of  the  education  of  the  native  races  up  to  American  citizenship.  Had  they 
done  this— had  they  followed  the  example  of  the  naval  commanders  that  had  preceded 
them,  and  made  the  natives  feel  that  the  officers  really  desired  the  regular  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  children  at  school — all  of  the  native  schools  would  have  continued  to 
make  progress  and  produce  results  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 

But,  very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Governor  Kinkead  (the  tew  weeks  he  spent 
in  Alaska  of  the  year  he  was  governor),  United  States  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  jr., 
United  States  Marshal  Hillyer,  and  Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  directly  or  indirectly 
threw  their  influence  against  the  schools,  and  the  native  parents  soon  learned  that 
the  officers  did  not  care  whether  they  sent  their  children  to  school  or  not.  The  most 
open  opposition,  however,  came  from  United  States  District  Attorney  E.  W .  Haskett. 


*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Secretly  pushed  forward  by  others,  as  it  is  believed,  he  sought  to  disturb  the  school 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  land  upon  which  are  situated  the  school  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements. 

Following  the  precedent  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Washington,  Congress  in  the  organic  act  providing  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  for  Alaska  enacted  as  follows  : 

And  provided  also ,  That  the  land,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  at  any  station  now  occu¬ 
pied  as  missionary  stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the  im¬ 
provements  thereon  erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall  be  continued  in  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  several  religions  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  respectively 
belong  until  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Haskett,  working  upon  the  race  prejudice  of  the  Russian  Creoles,  made  them 
believe  that  the  Government  was  giving  to  the  Indians  lands  that  their  children 
would  some  day  need.  This  resulted  in  two  or  three  so-called  “citizens’  meetings,” 
mainly  composed  of  Creoles,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  protesting  against  the  industrial  school  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  land  re¬ 
served  by  Congress  for  it.  At  these  meetings  the  United  States  district  attorney  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  in  his  incendiary  harangues  assured  them  that  the  school  had 
no  right  to  the  land  where  its  buildings  are,  and  that  if  any  Russian  wanted  any  of 
the  land  claimed  by  the  school  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  occupy  it.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  one  of  the  simple-minded  Creoles  went  into  the  front  yard  of  the  school, 
staked  out  the  corners  of  a  house,  and  commenced  getting  out  the  foundations.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  were  preparing  to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  necessitated  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fence  in  front  of  the  school 
grounds.  Upon  the  setting  of  the  posts,  Mr.  Haskett  encouraged  the  Creoles  to  make 
a  complaint  that  the  school  was  obstructing  a  public  highway,  because  the  fence  was 
not  30  feet  from  the  center  of  a  road  used  as  a  public  highway,  but  which  has  no 
legal  status  as  such.  The  fence  was  the  same  distance  from  the  road  as  every  other 
fence  on  it,  and  was  built  in  uniformity  with  them.  Through  misrepresentations  to 
the  court  an  injunction  was  secured  against  all  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
school,  forbidding  the  completion  of  the  fence,  the  clearing  out  of  underbrush  and 
grading  of  the  land,  construction  of  walks,  or  even  any  work  upon  the  school  build¬ 
ings  themselves. 

At  the  May  term  of  court  the  injunction  was  dissolved,  on  a  demurrer  to  the  peti¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  the  complainants  were  not  adjoining  property  holders  and 
had  no  legal  right  to  complain. 

The  same  result  would  have  been  reached  if  the  case  had  been  tried  on  its  merits, 
as  all  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  were  untrue. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867,  a  company  of  United  States  troops  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Sitka.  In  procuring  their  fuel  they  first  cut  the  trees  accessible  from  the 
beach.  When  those  uearest  to  the  beach  were  gone,  they  naturally  cut  those  adjoin¬ 
ing,  all  the  time  penetrating  farther  into  the  woods  and  farther  from  the  beach. 
After  the  first  rise  of  ground  at  the  beach  the  land  is  swampy,  and  in  order  to  get  out 
the  firewood  the  troops  made  a  temporary  corduroy  road.  The  farther  they  penetrated 
the  forest  for  wood  the  longer  the  road  grew,  until,  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
in  1877,  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  After  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  the  road 
was  practically  abandoned.  It  commences  on  the  beach  and  abruptly  terminates  in 
the  woods,  Its  commencement,  ending,  and  whole  course  is  on  the  land  reserved  by 
Congress  for  the  school. 

In  order  to  inclose  the  school  buildings  and  secure  better  discipline,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  schools  needed  to  fence  across  this  former  wood  road.  This  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  do,  but  he  refrained  from  doing  so  until  the  school  constructed  a  better  road 
at  the  side  of  the  school  grounds  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  wood  road  through 
them.  The  new  road  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  the  village  than  the  old  one, 
and  when  extended  will  make  a  straight  street  from  the  beach  to  the  cemetery.  (See 
the  record  of  the  court  on  the  change  of  roads,  page  79.)  The  cemetery  has  no  road 
to  it,  but  is  reached  by  a  trail  through  a  swamp  from  the  wood  road. 

Any  other  community  would  cordially  acquiesce  in  this  change,  better  both  for  the 
school  and  the  general  public,  but  here,  through  the  feeling  created  by  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Haskett,  the  change  is  met  with  the  threat  of  mob  violence. 

The  culmination  of  these  difficulties  occurred  in  March  last. 

Upon  the  lltli  of  March  the  United  States  monthly  mail  steamer  arrived,  briuging 
an  Indian  woman  of  questionable  character,  who  claimed  possession  of  one  of  the 
girls  in  the  school.  The  girl  is  a  half-breed,  about  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  an  orphan.  She  is  a  good  English  scholar  and  quite  attractive  in  her  personal 
appearance.  The  woman  claimed  to  be  a  relative  (I  believe  a  cousin).  She  had  no 
papers  of  guardianship  or  any  proof  to  support  her  claim;  nor  was  she  the  guardian 
of  the  girl  even  according  to  Indian  customs.  The  white  father  had  left  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  and  her  mother.  The  mother  died.  On  her  dying  bed,  as  I  was  informed 
and  believe,  she  gave  the  child  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  superintendent  of  the  Girls’ 
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School  and  Home  at  Fort  Wrangell,  to  bring  up  in  that  school.  And  after  the  death 
of  the  mother  the  child  was  taken  from  her  mother’s  house  to  Mrs.  McFarland’s.  If 
any  one  was  entitled  to  be  considerd  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child,  in  a  country 
where,  at  the  time,  there  was  no  law  applicable  to  such  a  case,  it  was  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land.  The  officers  of  the  school  very  properly  refused  to  let  the  child  go.  The  wo¬ 
man  then,  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  evil-disposed  white  men, 
took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  special  term  of  court  was  held  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
-evening.  The  officers  of  the  school  were  refused  a  hearing,*  and  the  girl  was  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  woman. 

Last  winter  an  Indian  sorcerer  and  his  wife  brought  their  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  placed  her  iu  the  school  for  five  years.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
having  an  opportunity  of  selling  her  to  some  visiting  Indians,  they  came  and  asked 
to  take  her  out  of  the  school.  This  was  refused  by  the  superintendent.  They  then 
offered  to  send  her  brother  in  her  place.  The  superintendent  replied  that  he  would 
take  the  boy  if  they  wished,  but  would  retain  the  girl.  They  then  offered  him  $10  in 
money  if  he  would  let  the  girl  go.  Failing  to  procure  her,  they  hired  two  Indians  to 
steal  her.  These  men  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by,  a  week  before  they  were 
discovered  and  captured.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  the  first  girl  had  been 
taken  from  the  school  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  same  white 
men  as  in  the  first  case  assisted  the  sorcerer  in  securing  a  writ,  and  the  girl  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  court.  Upon  this  occasion  the  judge  ruled — 

(1)  That  the  verbal  contract  of  the  Indian  parents  in  placing  their  child  in  school 
was  not  binding. 

(2)  That  as  a  white  man  cannot  make  a  contract  with  an  Indian  a  written  contract 
would  be  illegal. 

(3)  That  if  the  officers  of  the  school  attempted  to  restrain  the  children  from  run¬ 
ning  away  or  leaving  whenever  they  wished,  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Judge  Dawne,  who  succeeded  Mr.  McAllister  as  U.  S.  judge  of  Alaska,  upon  open¬ 
ing  his  court  took  an  early  opportunity  of  reversing  these  decisions,  and  decided  that 
the  natives  of  Southeast  Alaska  were  not  Indians;  that  they  could  make  contracts, 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  do  whatever  any  one  else  could  do  before  the  law. 

The  decisions  of  Judge  McAllister  left  the  officeis  powerless  to  maintain  discipline. 
If  a  child  failed  in  his  lessons,  quarreled  with  his  schoolmates,  neglected  his  work,  or 
transgressed  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct  him,  in  a 
fit  of  anger  or  sulkiness  he  could  leave  the  school.  The  court  had  thrown  the  doors 
wide  open,  and  evil-disposed  men  took  special  pains  to  inform  the  natives  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  remove  their  children  from  the  school. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  about  that  time  one  of  the  school  girls 
died  of  pneumonia.  She  had  careful  nursing  and  every  needed  attention,  even  to  the 
medical  attendance  of  the  surgeon  on  the  United  States  man-of-war,  the  Pinta.  After 
the  burial  some  one  started  the  story  that  the  matron  had  bewitched  the  girl  and 
eaused  her  death.  Soon  there  was  au  excited  mob  at  the  school  clamoring  to  take 
their  children  home  for  fear  the  matron  would  kill  them  also.  If  the  civil  officers 
had  then  used  their  influence  with  the  Indians  to  quiet;  the  excitement  and  keep  the 
children  in  school,  they  would  have  succeeded,  and  both  parents  and  children  would 
have  been  thankful  after  it  was  all  over.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  marshal,  the  inter¬ 
preter,  and  especially  the  United  States  district  attorney,  helped  the  matter  along, 
so  that,  through  their  influence  and  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians,  in  a  few 
days  forty-seven  children  were  taken  out  of  school  aud  remanded  back  to  the  filth, 
superstition,  degradation,  and  vice  of  their  native  condition. 

Among  those  removed  from  the  school  was  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age  who  had 
been  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  own  mother.  In  some  way  she  had  escaped  and 
found  both  an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  school,  but  now  she  was  turned  loose  to 
destruction. 

Anotber  girl,  of  fifteen,  and  her  sister  ten  years  of  age  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
beach  at  a  mining  camp.  They  were  without  friends  or  home,  almost  without  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  starving  condition.  Through  neglect  and  cruel  treatment,  the  younger 
one  was  almost  blind.  These  orphan  sisters  were  taken  into  the  school,  fed,  clothed, 
and  kindly  cared  for.  Medical  attendance  was  provided  and  the  blind  one  restored 
to  sight.  The  sifcter*  were  making  fair  progress  when  the  break  came  and  they  'were 
taken  iu  charge  by  an  aunt.  The  elder  one  was  sent  into  prostitution,  and  the  aunt 
is  living  off  the  wages  of  the  child’s  shame.  The  younger  one,  in  a  few  days,  escaped 
from  her  relatives  aud  returned  to  the  school.  When  her  aunt  came  for  her  she  clung 
to  one  of  the  lady  teachers  and  had  to  be  taken  away  by  force.  Again  she  returned 
to  the  school  and  again  was  torn  away.  She  returned  the  third  time.  It  seemed  so 
inhuman  and  outrageous  to  force  the  poor  child  into  a  life  that  she  was  making  such 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  that  the  officers  of  the  school  refused  to  let  her  relatives 

*See  testimony  of  A.  J.  Davis,  Appendix  L. 
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have  her,  preferring  that,  if  she  must  be  taken  away,  the  responsibility  should  rest 
upon  the  court. 

Another  girl,  of  fourteen,  when  about  to  be  sold  into  prostitution  for  the  benefit  of 
a  distant  relative,  escaped  from  her  grandmother,  who  was  guarding  her,  and  came 
to  the  school.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  she,  too,  was  remanded  back 
to  the  care  of  her  heathen  relatives,  and  has  been  lost  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Another,  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  being  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  step¬ 
mother  and  aunt.  The  two  women,  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the  blood  money  , 
came  to  settle  the  dispute  before  Mr.  A.  T.  Lewis,  clerk  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lewis, 
whose  influence  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  the  school,  took  the  girl  from  her  un¬ 
natural  protectors,  and  placed  her  in  the  school.  She,  too,  has  gone  back  to  her 
former  abode  of  cruelty. 

Some  three  years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  tribe  bound  her 
with  a  rope.  A  stalwart  chief,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope,  walked  in  advance,  drag¬ 
ging  the  child  after  him,  while  another  came  behind  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
rope.  These  men  were  the  admiration  of  the  tribe  for  their  bravery  in  holding  be¬ 
tween  them  a  puny,  starved  girl  of  ten.  She  was  rescued  by  Professor  Austin,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  given  a  home.  During  the  troubles  she  was  returned 
to  the  tribe,  and  may  yet  be  tortured  to  death  as  a  witch. 

Another  was  the  slave  of  a  prominent  chief.  After  his  death  his  two  widows 
treated  her  so  cruelly  that,  she  ran  away,  and  was  found  hid  under  the  church.  She 
was  taken  into  tlie  school  and  furnished  protection  and  a  home.  A  man  that  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  widows  claimed  her  as  his  property,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  her, 
but  in  vain.  But  now  that  the  school  is  powerless  to  protect  the  orphan,  the  escaped 
slave  and  the  helpless  child,  she  has  gone  out  from  under  its  care,  and  her  future  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Another,  to  prevent  being  married  to  her  stepfather  and  becoming  a  plural  wife 
with  her  own  mother,  ran  away  and  came  to  the  school.  For  a  longtime  she  did  not 
dare  visit  her  mother,  and  when  at  length  she  ventured  to  visit  home,  they  locked 
her  up  in  a  room  to  keep  her.  After  some  days  she  again  escaped  and  returned  to  the 
school.  Now,  under  the  hostile  influences  that  surrounded  the  school,  she  has  been 
led  away,  and  is  living  a  life  of  sin  in  a,  mining  camp. 

And  thus  also  among  the  boys. 

One  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  twice  before  he  was  brought  to  the  school.  Another 
had  been  shot  as  a  slave  and  a  bullet  sent  crushing  through  his  shoulder.  Another 
had  been  tied  up  as  a  witch  and  kept  four  days  without  food,  when  he  was  rescued. 
Another  when  born  was  about  to  be  killed  by  lus  parents  to  save  the  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  him.  A  neighboring  woman  took  pity  on  the  babe  and  removed  him  to  her 
own  house.  When  the  school  commenced  he  was  placed  in  it.  Many  others  had 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  school  through  trials  and  dangers.  They ‘were 
making  good  progress  in  books  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  advancing  in  the  ways  of 
civilization.  The  older  ones  were  looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  American  homes 
for  themselves,  when  the  break  came  and  the  work  was  greatly  set  back. 

Thus  an  institution,  established  at  great  expense,  supported  in  part  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  Congress  and  equipped  to  do  a  good  work,  is  crippled,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Government  to  civilize  the  natives  is  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the 
officers  previously  named. 

For  seven  years  earnest  men  and  women,  exiled  from  friends  and  society  in  this 
far-offland,  amid  many  hardships  and  privations,  have  toiled  to  overcome  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  natives  and  secure  their  children,  that  by  means  of  an  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  degradation  of  their  fathers  into  respectable  citi¬ 
zenship.  And  now  to  see  it  possible  for  United  States  officials  and  others  in  one 
mouth  to  take  forty-seven  children  out  of  an  industrial  school  strongly  emphases 
the  need  of  such  legislation  by  Congress  that  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  "Urt 
by  the  Government  shall  be  protected  from  the  malice  of  evil -disposed  white  men  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  whims  of  degraded  ignorant  parents  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  work  to  be  done  by  this  institution,  but  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  law  by  which  the  children  can  be 
legally  held  for  a  sufficient  number  01  years  to  form  civilized  habits  of  thought,  work, 
and  life. 

Trusting  that  your  office  will  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  the  needed  legisla¬ 
tion, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 

Un  ited  Sta  tes  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA. 


A  Census  of  the  Russian  and  Aleut  Population  in  the  Villages  along  the  Southern 
Coast  of  Alaska,  from  Kadiak  Westward  to  this  end 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


These  people,  by  the  terms  of  Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1807  between  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
are  citizens,  and  are  entitled  “to  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

This  Census  does  not  include  all  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  but  only  those  in  the  section  visited  during 
1880  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


NAME  OF  VILLAGE. 

Adults. 

Minors, 
Under  21. 

Total 
i  Adults. 

1 

Total 

Child¬ 

ren. 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Afognak _ _ _  _  _ _ 

101 

74 

81 

65 

175 

146 

321 

Akhiok  .  _  -  .  _  _  __ 

31 

26 

31 

17 

57 

48 

105 

Akutan  — _ _ _  _ _ _ _  . 

25 

18 

19 

17 

43 

36 

79 

Atkha  .  — _  - .  _ _  .  _  _ 

81 

90 

16 

25 

171 

41 

212 

Attoo _ _  _  _ _ _ 

41 

51 

27 

34 

92 

61 

153 

Avatanok  _  _  ..  _ 

4 

9 

4 

3 

13 

7 

20 

Ayakhatalik  -  - - -  -  - - 

57 

42 

39 

33 

99 

72 

171 

Belkovsky  .  _  _  _  _ _ _ _ _  .  _ 

57 

55 

42 

49 

112 

91 

203 

Borka  _  _  .  _  _ _  _ _ _ 

25 

21 

19 

16 

46 

35 

81 

<  hernovsky  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20 

13 

11 

29 

33 

40 

73 

Douglass  and  Kukak  _ _ _ _  _  _  _ 

23 

17 

16 

20 

40 

36 

Kadiak  _  . .  . 

100 

80 

75 

68 

180 

143 

323 

Ivaguiak _ _  _ 

27 

32 

27 

18 

59 

45 

104 

Karluk  — _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

58 

53 

62 

50 

111 

118 

229 

Katmai  _  .  .  _  _ 

49 

33 

39 

32 

82 

71 

153 

Killuda  _  _ _ _  __  _ _ 

11 

11 

4 

18 

15 

Ivorovinsky  - .  j_  .  _ _ 

9 

10 

10 

4 

19 

14 

33 

K  os  hi  gin  -  —  _  .  _  __  ...  _ _ _ 

12 

6 

10 

14 

18 

•  24 

42 

Makuskin-. _  .  _ _ _ 

10 

11 

11 

15 

21 

26 

47 

Morshevoi  -  __  ... _  .  __  _  _ 

32 

21 

21 

IS 

53 

39 

92 

Nikolaievsky  —  _  _ _ _ _ 

5 

12 

14 

7 

17 

21 

38 

Oganok  _  _  _  -  _ _  _  _  . 

17 

18 

13 

14 

27 

62 

Old  Harbor _  _  _ _ 

48 

34 

41 

25 

82 

66 

148 

Orlova--  __  _  _  _  ..  _-  _  _ _ 

43 

37 

31 

51 

80 

82 

162 

Spruce  Island-. _  _ _  __  _  .  . . 

40 

38 

4 

14 

78 

18 

96 

1  mnak  .  -  - - -  _  _ 

27 

33 

30 

29 

60 

59 

119 

Unalashka _  _  _  _  _  __ 

117 

91 

70 

62 

208 

132 

340 

1  nga  .  - - - -  -  _  _ 

34 

33 

36 

38 

67 

74 

141 

Vosnessensky  -  _ _  ..  _ _ _ 

10 

10 

5 

20 

12 

32 

Wood  Island. _  _  _ _  _ 

41 

34 

31 

19 

75 

50 

125 

Totals-  -  ..  _  _ _  _  __ 

1, 155 

1,009 

846 

803 

2, 164 

1,  649 

3,813 

- 1 — 

Summary  of  Monthly  Attendance  at  the  Public  Schools  in  Alaska,  1885— *86. 
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o 
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November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Juneau - - -  - - 

34 

37 

90 

76 

67 

72 

74 

52 

41 

32 

Sitka  No.  1  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

26 

34 

31 

43 

44 

43 

37 

51 

46 

“  No.  2  -  _ _  _  _ _ _ 

77 

77 

65 

Fort  Wrangell  _ _ _  _  _ 

41 

53 

70 

69 

67 

47 

35 

39 

33 

Jackson  __  __  _  _ _ _ _  __  _ _ _ 

59 

78 

76 

87 

77 

84 

35 

30 

13 

19 

Haines  _  _  —  - _  __  _ _  _ _ _ 

40 

77 

68 

81 

84 

88 

91 

106 

106 

106 

Unalashka-  —  _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  .  __ 

45 

44 

44 

44 

43 

40 

36 

35 

Hoonah  - -  _  __  ___  _  _ _  . 

39 

68 

101 

117 

115 

36 

Killisnoo  - - - -  - - - 

Port  Tongas-  -  - - -  - - 

58 

58 

Totals.  __  - _ _ _ _  _ _ 

235 

316 

450 

566 

574 

697 

510 

386 

362 

351 

(8251—200.) 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


An  exhibit  of  the  needs  of  the  uFnnd  for  the  Education  of  Children  in 
Alaska  ”  for  1886^87 ,  with  comparative  tables  showing  what  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  same  number  of  people  in  other  localities. 


Salaries. 

Kent,  school 
house. 

Fuel,  lights, 
books,  and 
repairs. 

School  fur¬ 
niture. 

School 

building. 

Totals. 

General  Agent- 

*  $2,  500 

1.  Hoonah  _ 

$1  500 

$100 

1,  600 

2.  Juneau  -  -  _ -  _ 

1  500 

100 

$5,  000 

6,  600 

3.  Killisnoo  _ 

1,  200 

100 

$200 

3;  000 

4.  500 

4.  Sitka,  TVo.  1 

800 

100 

3,  000 

3,  900 

ft  Sitka  "NA  2 

800 

$200 

100 

l',  100 

6  Wranacll 

800 

j 

100 

'900 

7.  Loring 

1,  500 

100 

350 

3,  000 

4,  950 

8.  KJa.wa.ck 

1,  500 

100 

350 

3,  000 

4,  950 

9  .7  a.pksnn 

800 

100 

350 

1,250 

10  TCadiak 

1,  500 

200 

100 

350 

2,150 

A  fopruvlr  / 

1  500 

200 

100 

350 

2, 150 

1  2  Tin  era 

1,  500 

200 

100 

350 

2, 150 

1  3  T7p1  kofl'sky 

1,  500 

100 

350 

3,  000 

4,950 

14.  Unalashka  -  --  — 

1,500 

200 

100 

200 

2,  000 

15  Atka 

1,  500 

200 

100 

400 

2,  200 

16 

1  500 

100 

400 

2,  000 

17  St  Michael 

1  500 

200 

100 

400 

2,  200 

$52,  050 

*  Salary,  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


School  expenditures  in  Oregon  and  the  Territories ,  and  the  amount  Alaska 

would  receive  on  the  same  ratio. 


State  or  Territory. 

Population, 
Census  of 
1880. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Salary  of 
teachers. 

Total  school 
expenditures. 

Alaska. 

Oregon  -  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

174,  768 

1,  141 

$212,  348 

$316,  885 

$66,  350 

Washington  _  _ _  __ 

75, 116 

532 

95,  592 

112,  615 

52, 150 

Arizona--  _ _  _ 

40,  440 

101 

56,  744 

61, 172 

52,  850 

Dakota  -  _ 

135, 177 

520 

81,311 

183,  257 

47,  250 

Idaho -  _  _  -  _ -  _ 

32,  610 

129 

33,  421 

38,  411 

40,  950 

Montana  _  _ _ 

39, 159 

167 

53,  785 

68,  002 

60,  550 

Utah  -  _____ 

143,  963 

434 

130, 187 

170,  887 

41,  300 

Wyoming  _ _ _  _  _  — 

J  o 

20,  789 

70 

25,  894 

28,  504 

47,  850 

* 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


School  expenditures  in  cities  with  a  population  about  the  same  as  Alaska . 


City. 


Oakland,  Cal - 

Savannah,  Ga _ 

Peoria,  Ill - 

Portland,  Me - _ 

Springfield,  Mass  — 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mo - 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

Manchester,  N.  H  _  - 

Utica,  N.  Y _ 

Harrisburg,  Pa - 

Memphis,  Tenn  — 
Wheeling,  W.  Va  -- 


Population,  Census 
of  1880. 

Educational  Report,  1883-84. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

Expended  on 
school-build¬ 
ings. 

Total  expend¬ 

itures. 

34,  555 

140 

$126,  864 

$7,  845 

$167,  453 

30,  700 

175 

42,  425 

49,  395 

31,  086 

106 

45,  515 

10,  653 

107,  477 

33,  810 

139 

60,  673 

6,  997 

91, 144 

33,  340 

124 

79,  564 

9,  437 

118,  734 

32,  016 

97 

55,  873 

36,  604 

127,210 

32,  431 

78 

43,  577 

22,  635 

87,  631 

30,  518 

83 

49,  423 

32,  262 

134, 178 

32,  630 

85 

40,  904 

13,  400 

68,  097 

33,  914 

147 

58,  605 

4,  253 

83, 175 

30,  762 

115 

53,  775 

10,  893 

95,  367 

33,  592 

68 

33, 162 

47,  390 

30,  737 

98 

42,  510 

35,  541 

90,  025 

AMERICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Portland,  Oregon,  April  jd,  1886. 

General  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  week  ago  I  met  Miss  Rankin,  from  Sitka,  on  her  way 
home.  She  was  sick  and  obliged  to  give  up  her  Indian  School  to  Miss 
Patton.  I  learned  that  her  illness  was  due  to  the  bad  air  and  necessary 
daily  contact  with  Indian  children,  who  came  daily  from  their  rude,  damp, 
foul  wigwams,  dirty  and  diseased,  and  return  to  such  homes  at  night. 
Knowing  something  of  the  foulness  and  danger  of  such  quarters,  as  I  saw 
them  in  1884,  I  asked  what  school-room  she  had.  Her  reply  was,  one 
of  the  best  of  those  rude  shanties.  I  asked  if  Miss  Patton  had  the  same. 
She  said  yes.  Is  there  to  be  no  better  rooms  for  teachers  and  pupils  ? 
She  said  that  Dr.  Jackson  is  pleading  for  appropriations  to  build  school 
houses.  My  conclusion  was  that  the  teachers  would  fail  and  the  work 
will  fail,  and  the  cash  granted  for  education  in  Alaska  will  be  secured  by 
foes  of  the  Indians  and  wasted  in  vices.  I  asked,  how  many  of  the  girls 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Mission  School  at  Sitka  for  their  ruin  by  design¬ 
ing  white  men  ?  Her  reply  was,  about  30.  Will  they  ever  return  to  the 
school  ?  It  is  probable  they  could  not  be  received  again.  Then  they  are 
lost  to  health  and  to  hope?  Yes,  probably.  Are  the  new  officials  purer 
or  better  than  the  former  ones  ?  Yes,  somewhat.  Yet  they  do  not  all  sus¬ 
tain  Dr.  Jackson.  Is  not  Dr.  J.  doing  all  possible  to  save  the  Indians? 
Yes,  but  some  oppose  him  and  others  sustain  him.  Is  there  any  hope, 
unless  his  plans  are  carried  out  and  unless  the  Government  sustains  him  ? 
I  think  he  must  be  upheld  or  all  is  lost.  Will  you  return  again?  I  may 
not  be  able.  Can  Miss  Patton  endure  it  ?  I  cannot  tell.  The  trial  has 
poisoned  my  blood,  as  you  see  by  my  hands.  Their  sores  have  affected 
me.  You  know  in  the  Mission  School  we  could  clean  the  pupils;  cleanse 
their  clothes;  dry  up  their  sores;  give  them  good  food,  good  beds,  good 
air,  and  keep  them  from  the  filth  and  diseases  of  their  rude  homes.  In 
the  public  schools  we  can  have  no  such  control,  and  we  as  well  as  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  filth  and  disease  and  its  perils. 

Dr.  Jackson  wants  to  build  new  school  houses  and  make  things  better, 
but  he  cannot  do  it  without  appropriations,  and  certain  men  are  trying  to 
prevent  his  return  to  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson*  would  not  let  the  Indian  girl  go  from  the  Mission  School 
until  her  father  got  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  took  her,  and  that  opened 
the  door  for  nearly  all  the  older  girls  to  be  drawn  away,  did  it  not  ?  Yes, 
and  it  almost  broke  up  that  school.  The  whole  thing  was  put  up  by  white 
men,  and  some  of  them  vicious  officials,  and  those  people  oppose  Dr. 
Jackson. 

These  are  about  the  facts,  as  they  are  understood,  are  they  ?  Yes. 

This  is  the  substance  of  my  information  from  this  teacher  and  from  other 

*  I  had  taken  the  steamer  for  Oregon  and  was  absent  from  the  country  when  that 
occurred. — S.  J. 
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sources.  You  will  see,  Mr.  Eaton,  that  a  pit  of  ruin  is  dug  under  every 
school  in  Alaska.  When  I  was  there,  in  1884,  I  heard  frequent  charges 
that  the  Mission  Schools  did  “no  good  that  girls  were  worse  than  they 
were  in  their  wigwams  ;  that  -they  cleaned  up,  got  new  clothes,  became 
proud,  lazy,  and  •  went  to  the  bad  at  once  as  soon  as  they  got  away  from 
the  schools.  I  saw  the  signs  of  these  evils  at  Juneau,  or  Harrisburg,  among 
the  miners.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  of  the  onslaught  upon  the  Mission 
Schools  when  the  officials  got  there.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fierce  war 
upon  and  persecution  and  false  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jackson.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect  any  and  every  sort  of  combination  to  prevent  his  return, 
and  to  have  a  vicious  man  or  a  foe  of  Indian  education  put  in  his  place. 

Unless  President  Cleveland  knows  these  dangers,  and  continues  Dr.  J.,  or 
a  man  like  him,  in  charge  of  the  schools,  (and  a  man  so  true,  so  wise,  and 
so  efficient,  and  so  full  of  true  courage  as  Dr.  J.,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  ;  for  no  man  has  had  so  much  experience  in  Alaska,  in  this  work,  or 
among  the  citizenship  and  officials  of  the  country,  as  he  has;) — unless 
this  is  done  I  see  no  hope  for  the  liberal  plans  of  Congress  respecting 
the  education  of  those  people  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  foresee  utter  loss  of 
money  and  false  reports  of  the  facts. 

I  wish  to  thus  give  you  my  views  early,  so  that  an  arrest  may  be  put 
upon  wrong-doing,  and  the  waste  of  funds  and  of  health  and  lives  as  well. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  G.  H.  ATKINSON, 

Superintendent  of  Congregational  Missions  for 

Oregon ,  Washington  and  Alaska. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


An  Official  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Alaska  from  1877  to  1884 ,  Adopted 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska*  in  Session  at  Sitka, 
.  Alaska,  September  15th,  1884, t 


On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1867,  Alaska  was  formally  surrendered  by 
Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  the  call  of  God’s  providence  came  to  the 
American  churches  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ. 

The  response  to  that  call  was  very  slow,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  only 
a  few  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  either  to  commence  the 
work  or  arouse  public  sentiment  to  its  claims. 

Among-  others,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Saunders,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S.),  soon  after  the  purchase, 
offered  a  resolution  in  that  Board,  that  they  send  a  missionary  to  Alaska. 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  proposition  was  discussed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (N.  S.) 

At  different  times  from  1867  to  1877  the  Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Congregational  Missions  in  the  Northwest,  urged  the 
Mission  Board  of  his  denomination  to  undertake  the  work. 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  in  command  of  the  Military  De¬ 
partment  covering  Alaska,  again  and  again  pressed  the  religious  needs  of 
that  section  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  through  the  religious  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
made  a  special  visit  to  Alaska  in  1869,  and  upon  his  return  sought  to 
awaken  the  public  interest.  He  so  far  succeeded  that  Congress,  in  its  ses¬ 
sion  of  1870  and  1871,  appropriated  $50,000  for  education  in  Alaska.  But 
no  one  was  found  to  administer  the  fund,  and  it  was  not  used. 

During  1875  and  1876  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
of  Canada,  stationed  at  Port  Simpson,  B.  C.,  was  in  active  correspondence 
with  the  Board  of  Missions  of  his  own  church,  with  the  missionary  society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  with  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada,  pleading  with  them  to  secure  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  Alaska. 

In  1877  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  wTas  in  correspondence  with  the  Pres- 


*  See  page  13. 

t  Every  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska,  except  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting.  Upon  his  return  to  Sitka  Mr.  Brady,  having  read  the  historical 
statement,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  stated  clerk  expressing  his  approval,  and  stating  that, 
had  he  been  present,  he  would  have  voted  for  its  adoption. 

The  report,  before  it  was  given  to  the  Presbytery,  was  submitted  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  and  her  suggestions'  and  corrections  were  embodied  into  it.  It  is  thus  the 
joint  action  of  all  the  pioneers  in  the  Alaska  Mission  work,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
work  was  still  fresh  in  their  memories. — Stated  Clerk. 
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byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  reference  to  their  undertaking  the 
work. 

In  the  Spring  of  that  year,  through  Major  General  Howard,  U.  S.  A., 
he  secured  the  position  of  paymaster’s  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  Mr. 
John  C.  Mallory,  (who  was  passing  through  Portland  in  search  of  health 
and  a  position),  and  had  him  sent  north  to  ascertain  and  report  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  Mr.  Mallory  was,  however,  so  far  gone  with  consumption 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  much  of  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  he 
was  at  Fort  Wrangell. 

Christian  women,  wives  of  officers  of  the  Army,  Government  officials 
and  civilians  stationed  in  Alaska,  were  continually  writing  their  friends 
concerning  the  need  of  missionaries.  Some  of  them  during  their  stay  at 
Sitka  carried  on  a  day  and  Sabbath  school. 

But  these  appeals  to  the  mission  boards  were  in  vain,  and  the  efforts  of 
individuals  were  short-lived  and  finally  abandoned. 

No  permanent  missions  were  established  or  adequate  provision  made 
until  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  entered  the  field  in  1877. 

He  had  for  nineteen  years  been  engaged  in  pioneer  mission  work  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  from  British 
America  to  Old  Mexico.  During  the  latter  portion  of  that  time  his  thoughts 
often  went  out  towards  Alaska.  In  the  winter  of  1875,  and  again  in  1876, 
he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
urging  the  commencement  of  a  mission  in  Alaska. 

While  his  sympathies  were  growing,  events  were  transpiring  in  Alaska 
itself  that  were  destined  to  quicken  those  sympathies  into  action. 

In  the  Spring  of  1876  Clah  (Philip  McKay),  Sugah-na-te,  (his  brother), 
Ta-lik,  John  Ryan,  Lewis  Ween,  Andrew  Moss,  Peter  Pollard,  George 
Pemberton,  and  James  Ross,  Tsimpsean  Indians,  went  from  Port  Simpson 
to  Fort  Wrangell  to  obtain  work.  They  secured  a  contract  to  cut  wood 
for  the  Government. 

On  Sabbath,  as  was  their  custom,  they  met  together  for  worship. 

They  found  a  protector  and  warm  personal  friend  in  Capt.  S.  P.  Joce¬ 
lyn,  of  the  2 1  st  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  was  then  in  command  at  that  station. 

In  September  of  that  year  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  visited  Fort  Wrangell, 
and  encouraged  Clah  to  remain  during  the  winter,  teaching  and  preaching 
as  he  had  opportunity.  About  $100  in  money  and  blankets  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  natives  towards  a  church  building.  During  the  winter 
there  was  so  much  religious  interest  and  such  a  marked  change  in  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  natives  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  connected  with  the  military, 
w’rote  a  letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  Howard,  asking  that  some  church  might  be 
persuaded  to  send  a  missionary  to  Fort  Wrangell. 

This  letter  was  placed  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  hands  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  1877  at  Chicago. 

He  immediately  published  it  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  and  soon 
after  in  the  leading  Presbyterian  newspapers  of  the  country.  The  original 
letter  he  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  an  urgent  request 
that  they  send  a  missionary  to  Alaska.  The  Board  responded  favorably, 
and  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  appointed,  early  in 
June,  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Robinson  as  missionary  to  Alaska.  But  before 
the  Commission  reached  him  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  church  in 
California.  At  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly  Dr.  Jackson  was  sent 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  on  a  special  mission 
through  Idaho,  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Eastern  Washington  Territory. 
Arriving  at  Walla -Walla,  he  found  the  whole  region  agitated  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  Chief  Joseph’s  Band  of  Nez  Perce,  and,  on  that  account,  mission 
work  impossible.  This  enabled  him  to  extend  his  mission  trip  to  Alaska. 
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At  Portland  he  found  awaiting  his  arrival  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  who 
had  been  in  former  years  with  her  husband,  associated  with  him  in  mission 
work  in  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  McFarland  applied  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  some  mission  work,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accompany  him  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Mallory  having 
returned  with  good  accounts  of  an  open  door  at  Fort  Wrangell,  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  Alaska  and 
remain  at  Fort  Wrangell  as  teacher. 

At  noon  on  the  ioth  of  August,  1877,  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  McFarland 
reached  Fort  Wrangell  and  commenced  Presbyterian  missions  in  Alaska. 

Leaving  Mrs.  McFarland  in  charge  of  the  missions,  with  Clah  as  her 
assistant  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson  as  interpreter,  Dr.  Jackson  returned 
to  the  East  to  arouse  the  church  and  secure  missionaries  and  money. 

To  secure  the  money  he  published  a  lengthy  series  of  articles  on  Alaska 
in  the  Presbyterian  newspapers  and  made  public  addresses  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  His  public  addresses  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  at  General  Assemblies,  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  at  missionary  and 
educational  conventions,  from  October,  1877,  to  June,  1884,  numbered 
over  nine  hundred. 

These  articles  and  addresses,  together  with  the  deeply-interesting  let¬ 
ters  of  Mrs.  McFarland  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian ,  resulted  in 
securing,  between  October,  1877,  and  December,  1879,  special  funds  ag¬ 
gregating  over  $12,000,  which  enabled  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to 
erect  the  buildings  for  the  McFarland  Home  at  P'ort  Wrangell  and  largely 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  without  drawing  upon  their  general 
mission  funds. 

The  addresses,  together  with  personal  letters,  also  enabled  Dr.  Jackson 
to  raise  the  funds  by  which  he  erected  in  1881  the  Mission  buildings  at 
Haines  and  Boyd  at  an  expense  of  about  $1 500  each  ;  the  Boys’  Dormitory  at 
Sitka  in  1882  at  an  expense  of  about  $7000,  and  the  Central  Mission  building 
at  Sitka  in  1884  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000. 

They  also  created  so  much  public  interest  that  he  was  able  to  go  to 
Congress  and  secure  in  the  spring  of  1884  $15,000  for  industrial  schools 
and  $25,000  for  general  education  in,  as  well  as  to  greatly  assist  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  government  for,  the  District  of  Alaska. 

FORT  WRANGELL. 

To  return  to  Fort  Wrangell,  Mrs.  McFarland,  upon  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  set  herself  with  rare  consecration  and  wisdom  to  the  organization 
of  the  Mission. 

On  the  28th  of  August  she  opened  school  with  about  30  pupils.  On  the 
1st  of  October  she  opened  a  sewing-school  for  women  and  girls,  in  which 
moral  and  religious  instruction  were  judiciously  combined  with  sewing 
lessons. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Clah,  her  assistant  and  preacher,  had  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  of  the  lungs,  and  was  never  again  able  to  take  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the  28th  of  December  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  and  loving  hands  bore  his  body  to  Port  Simpson,  where  it  rests  in 
the  Mission  Cemetery. 

On  February  3d,  1878,  at  a  convention  held  by  the  Natives,  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  was  elected  the  presiding  officer.  This  convention  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  native  police  force  that  rendered  valuable  service  in 
preserving  order. 

Early  in  her  work  Mrs.  McFarland  felt  the  need  of  a  building  into  which 
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she  could  gather  the  girls  in  danger  of  being  sold  by  their  own  parents, 
or  enticed  and  ruined  by  the  more  vicious  element  among  the  whites. 

The  conviction  so  grew  upon  her  that  her  letters  became  full  of  it,  and 
she  never  ceased  to  press  it  until  the  Home  was  established  October  12th, 
1878,  in  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  military  hospital.  The  School 
was  named  by  admiring  friends  “  The  McFarland  Home.” 

To  secure  a  suitable  building  for  the  new  Home  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Julia  McNair  Wright  wrote  a  series  of  articles  to  the  newspapers  asking 
from  Christian  people  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  building.  The  gifts  flowed 
in,  and  the  Home  was  erected  in  1879  and  1880. 

On  March  15th,  1878,  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  arrived  at  Fort  Wrangell, 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  celebrated  the  first  Christian  marriage 
among  the  Alaskans.  He  remained  a  month  at  Wrangell,  then  passed  on 
to  establish  the  Mission  at  Sitka. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1878,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Fort  Wrangell  with  earnestness  and  vigor. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1879,  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  and  family  reached 
Fort  Wrangell  as  independent  missionaries  to  Alaska,  and  for  about  three 
years  remained  at  Wrangell,  acting  as  medical  missionary  and  general 
assistant  at  that  station.  In  June,  1882,  he  opened  an  independent  mission 
among  the  Takoo. 

On  July  14th,  1879,  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar  arrived  as  principal  teacher 
at  Fort  Wrangell. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  was  the  visit  in  July  and 
August,  1879,  of  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  his  wife,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  and  wife. 

The  presence  of  the  visiting  ministers  made  it  a  suitable  time  to  organize 
the  Christian  Natives  into  a  church.  Consequently,  on  August  3d,  1879, 
a  church  of  eighteen  Native  and  five  white  communicants  was  organized 
by  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  missionary,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Jackson,  Lindsley,  and  Corlies. 

October  5th  the  congregation  occupied  for  the  first  time  their  new 
church  building,  towards  the  erection  of  which  about  $500  had  been  raised 
by  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  from  friends  in  Portland. 

The  year  1880  opened  with  the  Mission  in  mourning  at  the  loss  ofToy-a- 
att  and  Moses,  two  of  the  leading  Christian  Natives,  who  were  shot  dead 
in  troubles  which  arose  from  the  introduction  of  Hoochinoo  into  their  village 
by  members  of  another  tribe. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1880,  the  McFarland  Home  entered  their  new 
building  with  religious  services,  an  appropriate  address  being  delivered  by 
Rev.  S.  Hall  Young. 

In  October,  1881,  Mrs.  S.  Hall  Young  published  in  ‘‘Presbyterian 
Home  Missions  ’  ’  an  appeal  for  funds  for  a  hospital. 

On  March  13th,  1882,  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  joined  the  station  as 
medical  missionary  and  teacher  of  the  boys’  department  of  the  day  school. 

On  September  nth,  1882,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin  reached  Fort  Wrangell, 
as  assistant  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 

February  9th,  1883,  the  McFarland  Home  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  school  returned  to  the  old  military  hospital. 

In  September,  1884,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  and  her  school  were 
removed  to  Sitka. 

The  early  history  of  this  Mission,  with  its  trials  and  triumphs,  hopes  and 
fears,  is  fully  portrayed  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  and  Rev. 
S.  Hall  Young,  published  in  “Jackson’s  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.” 
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SITKA. 

April  nth,  1878,  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  Kellogg  reached 
Sitka  and  opened  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  following  December 
Miss  Kellogg  was  married  to  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  and  removed  to  Fort 
Wrangell.  The  school  she  had  opened  was  discontinued. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1880,  Miss  Olinda  A.  Austin  reached  Sitka,  and 
opened  school  April  5th,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103 
pupils  present. 

In  July  the  school  was  removed  to  the  old  hospital  building,  which  had 
been  kindly  cleaned  up  for  the  purpose  by  Commander  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N. 

In  November  a  few  boys  applied  for  permission  to  live  at  the  school, 
and  an  Industrial  Boarding  Department  was  established,  being  greatly 
assisted  by  Commander  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N. 

The  school  was  afterwards  named  by  the  missionaries  “  The  Sheldon 
Jackson  Institute.” 

May,  1880,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  having  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  Mission,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lyon  and  wife  arrived,  remaining  one  year. 

March  25th,  1881,  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  and  November  22d,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Austin  were  commissioned  for  the  Sitka  school. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1882,  the  old  hospital  building  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  Dr.  Jackson  commenced  a  new 
building,  on  ground  presented  the  Mission  by  Rev.  John  G.  Brady.  The 
new  Mission  building  was  occupied  the  following  winter. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Styles  and  wife  were  transferred 
from  the  Hoonyah  Mission  to  Sitka. 

In  December,  1882,  a  girls’  department  was  added  to  the  “Sheldon 
Jackson  Institute.” 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1884,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  earnest  labors  of  Mr.  Austin  and  family,  a  precious  revival 
occurred,  in  which  some  fifty  were  brought  to  Christ — among  them  being 
nearly  all  the  older  pupils  in  the  boarding  department  of  the  school. 

The  same  spring  Dr.  Jackson  secured  from  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Sitka 
school. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1884,  the  Sitka  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Miss  Margaret  Dauphin. 

The  erection  of  a  laundry  and  bakery,  25  x  35  feet  in  size,  and  of  a  central 
building,  130x50  feet  in  size,  was  commenced. 

September  7th,  1884,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sitka  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Jackson,  assisted  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard  and  Mr.  Alonzo  E. 
Austin,  with  forty-four  Native  and  five  white  communicants.  Mr.  Alonzo 
E.  Austin  was  elected  and  ordained  Ruling  Elder. 

September  14th,  1884,  the  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Fort  Wrangell 
having  been  transferred  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  from  there  to 
Sitka,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  arrived  with  twenty-four  girls. 

HAINES. 

Almost  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  work  in  Alaska  a  Mission 
to  the  Chilcats  was  in  contemplation.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  Rev.  S.  Hall 
Young  visited  one  of  their  lower  villages,  and  in  1880  visited  all  of  them. 
Upon  his  return  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  among 
them. 

In  the  winter  of  1879  and  ’80,  Dr.  Jackson  raised  from  personal  friends 
over  $500  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  at  Kadiak. 
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The  needs  of  the  Chilcat  Mission  became  so  pressing  that  in  1880  he 
paid  the  money  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for  the  commencement  of 
work  among  the  Chilcats.  And  in  August,  1880,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Young  and  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
as  teacher  among  the  Chilcats. 

The  Mission,  however,  was  not  permanently  located  until  July  20th, 
1881,  when  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  family  arrived  at  Portage  Bay  and 
commenced  work.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
R.  Corlies.  A  site  was  selected  and  a  Mission  house  erected  by  Dr.  Jack- 
The  station  was  named  Haines,  after  the  secretary  ol  the  Woman’s 


son. 


Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions. 

February  4th,  1882,  Dr.  Jackson  secured  from  the  General  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  at 
Haines.  The  carrying  of  the  mail  commenced  with  July,  1883. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Miss  Bessie  L.  Matthews  was  added  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  force. 

During  1883  an  industrial  department  was  added  to  the  Mission  at 
Haines,  and  in  1884  a  commodious  log  house  was  erected  by  Mr.  Willard 
from  funds  contributed  by  their  friends  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  Mrs. 


Willard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Willard  had  charge  of  all  the  Chilcat  and  Chilcoot  villages, 
and  endured  with  his  family  many  hardships  and  privations. 

A  complete  history  of  their  work  from  1881  to  1884  may  be  found  in  the 
volume  entitled  “  Life  in  Alaska,”  by  Mrs.  Willard. 


WILLARD. 

This  village  was  visited  by  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  in  1880,  and  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  in  July,  1881,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Willard  commenced  regular  work  among  its  inhabitants. 

In  1882  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul,  native  converts,  kept  a  school  and  erected 
a  Mission  building. 

BOYD. 

In  June,  1878,  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  missionary  at  Sitka,  make  a  mis¬ 
sionary  trip  to  the  Hoonyah  villages,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Mission  among  them. 

In  October,  1879,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  visited  the  principal  Hoonyah 
village  and  recommended  it  as  a  Mission  station. 

The  Mission  was  established  by  Dr.  Jackson,  August  5th,  1881,  and 
named  Boyd,  after  the  treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions. 

He  left  lumber  and  carpenters  for  the  erection  of  a  house,  and  placed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles  in  charge  of  the  station.  They  opened 
school  November  7th  with  sixty  pupils.  The  following  December  they 
were  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In  1882  they  were 
transferred  to  Sitka,  and  the  station  remained  vacant  until  the  fall  of  1883, 
when  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman  was  commissioned  as  teacher  for  six  months. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Fort  Wrangell  to  Boyd. 

JACKSON. 

During  April,  1880,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Lyon  made  a 
canoe  trip  around  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  visiting  and  preaching 
in  the  Hydah  villages.  The  Mission,  however,  was  not  established  until 
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August  22d,  1 88 1,  when  Dr.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Rev.  W.  H.  R. 
Corlies  and  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman,  visited  their  villages  and  located  the 
station  at  Ho  wean. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  placed  in  charge  and  named  the  station  Jackson.  Mr. 
Chapman  opened  school  September  12th. 

February  4th,  1882,  the  new  station  was  created  a  post  office.  In  May, 
1882,  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  Mission,  and 
was  soon  after  joined  by  his  family. 

September  10th,  1882,  Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  arrived  as  teacher,  and  a 
small  saw  mill,  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Ham  and 
Dr.  Jacksop,  was  landed. 

July,  1883,  the  fb'st  regular  mail  service  was  commenced  by  canoe  from 
Jackson  to  Wrangell. 

The  same  season  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  Donald  McLeod  reached 
Jackson  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the  saw  mill. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION. 


Upon  examination  of  the  records,  it  is  found  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  1870,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Synods  (Minutes  of  General  Assembly 
of  1870,  page  97)  constituted  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  “to  consist  of  the 
Presbyteries  and  parts  of  Presbyteries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.’’ 
This  may  or  may  not  have  included  Alaska.  If  it  did,  then  Alaska  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific. 

I  he  General  Assembly,  in  session  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  May  30th, 
1876,  took  the  following  action  : 


Overture  No.  6,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  asking  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  erect  a  Synod  on  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the  bounds 
of  said  Presbytery,  as  herein  described,  under  the  name  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Columbia,  with  the  following  Presbyteries,  viz. : 

1st.  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  which  shall  be  defined  as  within  that 
part  of  the  State  of  Oregon  situated  between  the  Columbia  River  on  the 
north  and  a  line  beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Benton  County,  and 
running  along  the  south  line  of  said  county  to  the  southeast  corner,  thence 
along  the  east  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Linn  County,  thence  along 
the  south  line  of  said  county  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
also  the  counties  of  Wasco,  Umatilla,  Union,  Grant  and  Baker,  in  eastern 
Oregon,  together  with  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  *  *  * 

2d.  The  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  to  be  reorganized  under  the  same 
name.  *  *  This  Presbytery  to  include  all  the  Territory  of  Washington.*  *  * 
3d.  The  Presbytery  of  South  Oregon  to  be  constituted  and  to  include 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Oregon  not  heretofore  described.  *  *  — Min¬ 
utes  of  General  Assembly  0/1876,  page  75. 


In  this  action  the  boundaries  of  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  are  distinctly 
given,  and  Alaska  is  not  included. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  although  Alaska  is  not  included  in  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
original  written  paper  which  passed  the  Assembly. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  Dr.  Jackson  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  custodian  of  all  its  papers,  written  or  printed  : 

“  New  York,  June  6th,  1881. 

“Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfiekd,  D.  D., 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

“  Dear  Brother  :  Do  the  records  of  the  Assembly  or  papers  in  your  possession 
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show  that  Alaska  was  incorporated  in  or  made  a  portion  of  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1876? 

“Truly  yours,  SHELDON  JACKSON.” 

To  the  above  Dr.  Hatfield  wrote  : 

“  I  have  not  discovered  anything  of  the  kind. 

ED.  F.  HATFIELD.” 

In  1880  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Lyon  petitioned  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  session  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  create  the  Presbytery  of 
Alaska.  This  petition  was  joined  in  by  Dr.  Jackson.  As  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  ministers  resident  in  Alaska  to  enable  the  Assembly 
to  create  a  Presbytery,  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  asked  the  Committee  on  Church 
Polity  to  recommend  that  Alaska  be  attached  to  the  Presbytery  of  Puget 
Sound  as  the  nearest  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley  asked  that  it  might 
be  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon. 

The  committee  recommended  as  follows: 

“  Overture  No.  6  is  a  memorial  from  S.  Hall  Young,  George  W.  Lyon  and  Sheldon 
Jackson,  requesting  that  the  General  Assembly  organize  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska  to 
include  all  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  place  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  Alaska  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Committee 
recommend  that  for  the  present  no  action  betaken  in  these  matters.” — Minutes  of 
General  Assembly ,  1880 ,  page 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1881,  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  define  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
of  Alaska,  laying  claim  to  the  jurisdiction,  to  which  the  General  Assembly 
made  the  following  response  : 

“  That  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  attached  to  the  Synod  of  the  .Columbia,  who  shall 
take  orders  in  relation  to  the  Presbyterial  connection  of  its  ministers  and  churches.” 
— Minutes  of  General  Assembly ,  1881 ,  page  590. 

This  shows  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not  consider  Alaska  as  already 
belonging  to  the  Synod,  but  as  unorganized  territory  ;  therefore,  by  its 
own  power,  the  Assembly  attached  it  to  the  Synod. 

Alaska  having  been  attached  to  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1881,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers  having 
moved  into  it  to  constitute  a  Presbytery,  the  General  Assembly  of  1883’,  in 
session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  in  response  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  all  the  ministers  in  Alaska  and  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Oregon,  created  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  ALASKA. 


MINUTES  OF  THE,  FIRST  MEETING. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alaska  met  at  the  Mission  House,  Sitka,  September  14th,  1884, 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  following  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
May  25th,  1 883: 

“  Overture  No.  19,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  asking  that  ministers  John  G. 
Brady,  of  Sitka  ;  S.  Hall  Young,  of  Fort  Wrangell ;  Fugene  S.  Willard,  of  Haines  ; 
John  W.  McFarland,  of  Fort  Wrangell,  and  J.  Loomis  Gould,  of  Jackson,  be  set 
apart  as  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska. 

“Your  committee  recommend  that  the  request  be  granted,  and  that  the  above- 
named  ministers  are  hereby  directed  to  meet  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  September  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  to  perfect  the 
organization  of  said  Presbytery;  that  the  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  be  appointed  Con¬ 
vener  ;  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Presbytery  be  coterminous  with  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska  be  attached  to  the  Synod  of  the 
Columbia. 

“The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted.” — Minutes  of  General 
Assembly  of  1883,  page  631. 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  Convener,  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  was  elected 
Moderator,  and  constituted  Presbytery  with  prayer. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  elected  temporary  clerk. 

The  roll  was  made  out,  and  is  as  follows:  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  Rev.  Eugene  S. 
Willard,  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould,  and  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland. 

Absent. — Rev.  John  G.  Brady. 

Unrepresented. — Church  at  Fort  Wrangell. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  presented  a  certificate  of  dismission  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  PAe,  and  requested  that  he  may  be  received  as  a 
member  of  this  Presbytery. 

The  certificate  being  found  in  order,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  received  and  en¬ 
rolled. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  introduced  to  Presbytery  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  a  ruling 
Elder  in  the  Church  at  Sitka,  and  recommended  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be 
taken  on  trials  as  a  candidate  for  licensure. 

The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Austin  respecting  his  experimental 
acquaintance  with  religion,  and  the  motives  which  influence  him  to  desire  the  sacred 
office. 

The  examination  having  proved  satisfactory  to  the  Presbytery,  it  was  sustained, 
and  Mr.  Austin  was  taken  on  trials  as  a  candidate  for  licensure. 

The  Moderator  was  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  Mr.  Austin  his  trial  pieces. 

The  Moderator  reported  recommending  that  Mr  Austin  preach  a  popular  sermon 
at  11  o’clock  A.  m.  from  Matthew  15:25,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brady,  who 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  opening  sermon,  the  popular  sermon  shall  be  considered 
the  opening  sermon  of  Presbytery. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  11  o’clock. 

After  the  recess  Presbytery  met  in  the  school  room  of  the  Mission,  and  listened  to 
a  popular  sermon  by  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin. 

Presbytery  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o’clock  in  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  study. 

Concluded  with  prayer. 

Monday,  September  13th,  1889. 

Presbytery  met  pursuant  to  its  adjournment,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
E.  S.  Willard. 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  were  read  and  approved. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  reported  the  organization,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1884,  of 
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the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sitka  with  forty-nine  members;  of  whom  four  were 
received  on  certificates  from  other  churches  and  forty-five  on  the  profession  of  their 
faith;  and  that  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  elected  and  ordained  Ruling  Elder,  and  is  now 
present  as  the  representative  of  the  session,  and  requested  that  the  church  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  and  Mr.  Austin  be  received  as  its  representative. 

The  request  was  granted. 

The  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  holden  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  Wrangell  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  June,  1885. 

The’  Moderator  was  appointed  a  committee  to  invite  the  attendance  of  those 
engaged  in  neighboring  missions. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Willard  and  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  were  appointed  a  committee  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  several  tribes  of  Southeastern  Alaska  to  the  several  missionaries. 

Reverends  Gould,  Willard,  Jackson,  and  Young  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  paper  to  present  to  the  Government  officials  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  the  Government. 

Reverends  Jackson  and  Gould  and  Elder  Austin  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  historical  statement  as  a  preface  to  the  Minutes  of  Presbytery. 

The  following  persons  were  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for 
appointment,  the  sums  set  opposite  their  names  being  selected  by  ballot: 

TEACHERS. 


Miss  Annie  Glen,  Fort  Wrangell .  $500  and  travelling  expenses. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Matthews,  Haines .  500 

Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  Haines .  300 

Mrs.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  Sitka .  300 

Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Sitka .  1,200 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Davis,  Sitka.... .  3°o 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  Sitka .  800 

Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  Sitka .  500 

Miss  Margaret  Dauphin,  Sitka .  500 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Gould,  Jackson .  300 

Miss  Clara  A.  Gonld,  Jackson .  500 

Mr.  W.  Donald  McLeod,  Jackson,  at  his  present  salary,  provided  it  does  not  exceed 
$1,000. 

MINISTERS. 


Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  Fort  Wrangell .  $ 1,200 

Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  Haines .  1,200 

Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould,  Jackson .  1,200 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  Presbyterial  Missionary,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Apportionment  tbe  following 
paper,  which  was  adopted  : 

Your  Committee  on  the  Assignment  of  Territory  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

1st.  It  is  important  that  no  tribe  or  settlement  in  Southeast  Alaska  should  be  left 
entirely  without  such  supervision  as  will  tend  to  its  future  education  and  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

2d.  There  should  be  such  a  partition  of  this  section  of  Presbytery  as  to  prevent 
the  neglect  of  any  portion  of  it  or  the  conflict  of  interests  on  the  part  of  different 
missions. 

Therefore  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  following  assignment  of 
territory  be  made,  and  that  each  missionary  in  charge  be  instructed  to  visit  the  whole 
of  his  field  if  practicable  and  to  otherwise  endeavor  to  reach  the  people  assigned  to 
his  care,  and  to  report  upon  his  whole  field  at  each  annual  meeting  of  Presbytery : 

1st.  The  Missionary  in  charge  at  Haines  shall,  in  addition  to  that  town,  have  the 
oversight  of  the  three  villages  on  the  Chilcat  river,  the  Chilcoot  village,  and  the  two 
fishing  settlements  on  Pyramid  Harbor.  He  shall  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
inland  tribes  accessible  from  his  station,  and  shall  employ  all  means  at  his  command 
for  reaching  them.  And  he  shall  also  exercise  supervision  over  the  Auke  tribe  so 
far  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  conflicting  with  the  work  of  Rev.  W.  R.  H.  Corlies. 

2d.  The  Missionary  at  Hoonyali  shall  have  charge  of  the  villages  of  Cross  Sound 
and  Chitehagoff  Island. 

3d.  The  head  of  the  mission  at  Sitka  shall,  in  addition  to  that  town,  have  over¬ 
sight  of  the  several  villages  of,  the  Hoochinoos  and  of  the  settlement  at  Killisnoo. 
And  he  shall,  if  practicable,  visit  and  report  upon  the  Yakutats  and  tribes  further  to 
the  northwest. 
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4th.  The  head  of  the  mission  at  Fort  Wrangell  shall,  in  addition  to  that  town, 
have  supervision  over  the  Kakes  and  Kouyous,  the  mission  at  Tongass,  with  the 
towns  and  fishing  settlements  in  the  region  inhabited  by  that  tribe;  and  shall,  as  far 
as  practicable,  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  the  inland  tribes  accessible 
from  the  Stickeen  river,  and  employ  all  available  means  for  reaching  them. 

5th.  The  Missionary  in  charge  at  Jackson  shall  have  charge  of  the  various  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishing  settle¬ 
ments  of  Red  Bay  and  Salmon  Bay. 

We  recommend  that  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  Independent  Baptist,  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  Takoo  and  Sumdum  villages,  and  the  inland  tribes  accessible  from  the  Takoo 
river,  with  such  supervision  over  the  town  of  Juneau  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Presbytery. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  recommended  to  appoint  without  delay  a  man 
and  his  wife  as  assistants  to  Mr.  Willard  at  Haines. 

It  was  further  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  appoint  one 
teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  Presbytery  for  every  fifty  pupils,  and  an  additional 
teacher  for  every  additional  fifty  pupils  or  oue-teutli  thereof ;  the  apportionment  to 
be  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  winter  months. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  requested  to  allow  those  in  charge  of  schools, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  selection  of  their  own  . subordinates. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  urged  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  Mission 
Station  at  Killisnoo,  and  another  among  the  Hanegas,  with  a  man  and  his  wife  in 
charge  of  each. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  be  recommended  to  provide 
money,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
church  among  the  Tongass  Indians,  in  case  it  is  found  expedient ;  the  money  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Willard  was  appointed  a  committee  to  adjust,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Corlies, 
the  mission  work  at  Juneau  and  adjacent  mining  camps. 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  was  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  at  an  early  period  the 
Cape  Fox  and  Fort  Tongass  Natives,  and  urge  them  to  unite  in  one  school ;  also  to 
start  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul  in  their  school  work  among  those  people,  to  whom  they 
are  already  commissioned. 

Upon  motion  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  usual  examination  in  the  classics  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  lecture  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Moderator  was  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  candidate  in  theology 
and  church  government ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard  a  committee  to  examine  him  on  the 
sacraments,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Gould  a  committee  to  examine  him  on  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The'  examination  in  each  of  these  parts  being  sustained,  and  a  popular  sermon 
having  been  delivered  by  direction  of  the  Presbytery  before  the  congregation,  the 
final  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  Presbytery  having  been  satisfied  with  the  several  parts  of 
trial  of  the  candidate,  will  now  proceed  to  license  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a 
probationer  for  the  holy  ministry. 

The  candidate  was  then  licensed  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  in  the  “  Form 
of  Government,”  chapter  14,  sections  7  and  8. 

It  being  expedient  that  the  Presbytery  should  ordain  Mr.  Austin  as  an  Evangelist,* 


*  Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  united  with  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York  City,  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  faith,  in  1S55,  when  18  years  of  age.  n.  ,  ,T  v  .  n.  ,  , 

In  1860  he  was  dismissed  to  unite  with  Camp  Chapel  Church,  New  lork  City,  where  he  was  made 


Camp  Chapel  was  organized  by  a  Congregational  Council,  and  was  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  Rev. 

Mr.  Camp,  for  thirty  years  City  Missionary  in  the  Sixth  VYard,  New  York. 

Upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Camp,  in  1864,  Mr.  Austin  was  invited  by  the  congregation  to  supply 
the  pulpit.  His  services  were  so  acceptable  to  the  congregation  that  in  1865  they  made  out  a  regular 

call  for  him  to  be  ordained  and  installed  as  their  pastor.  ,  .  , 

This  Mr.  Austin  declined,  but  continued  as  in  the  past  to  support  himself  by  his  business  during  the 

week,  and  preach  to  them  on  Sabbath.  .  ,  ,,  A1  . 

This  arrangement  continued  until  1879,  when  his  health  failing  from  overwork,  he  removed  to  Alaska 

Iqj’  relief 

His  health  improving  he  entered  the  mission  work  in  Alaska,  and  in  connection  with  his  daughter, 
Miss  Linnie  Austin,  established  and  built  up  the  Boys’  Training  School  at  Sitka.  Under  his  lay  min- 
istry  at  Sitka  a  precious  revival  was  had,  in  which  forty-five  were  gathered  into  the  Church. 

When  therefore  Presbytery  met  and  considered  Mr.  Austin  s  successful  lay  ministry  ot  fifteen  years 
in  New  York  City  and  five  years  in  Alaska,  it  seemed  very  appropriate  to  ordain  him  to  the  full  work 
of  the  ministry. — Stated  Clerk. 
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the  Moderator  was  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  him  concerning  his  ordi¬ 
nation. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  one  o’clock. 

Presbytery  came  together  at  one  o’clock.  Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  McFarland. 

The  Committee  on  Ordination  recommended  that  the  Presbytery  proceed  to  or¬ 
dain  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  as  an  Evangelist,  at  7  o’clock  this  evening ;  that  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  preside,  preach  the  sermon  and  propound  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Gonld  deliver  the  charge  to  the  Evangelist,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Willard  make  the  ordaining  prayer. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Gould  reported  from  the  Committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
Government  Officials,  tjie  following  paper  : 

“To  his  Excellency  Governor  Kinkead,  M.  C.  Hillyer,  and  Andrew  J.  Lewis,  Com¬ 
mission  011  Alaska  Affairs,  as  per  section  12  of  an  act  providing  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Alaska. 

“We,  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska,  in  council  assembled,  respectfully  beg  to  present 
for  your  consideration  : 

“  That  whereas  our  missionaries  have  during  the  last  seven  years  been  laboring 
for  the  civilization  and  education  of  the  native  people  in  this  district,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  habits,  capacities,  and  needs,  now  having  six  stations,  twenty- 
three  ministers  and  teachers,  and  hundreds  of  pupils,  with  access  to  and  influence 
with  many  hundreds  of  others  ; 

“Therefore  in  your  report  to  Congress,  as  per  section  13,  we  would  ask  that  you 
recommend  such  educational  provisions  as  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  native  tribes,  as  indicated  on  pages  40  and  41  of  Report  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
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“Also,  that  all  natives  be  recognized  on  the  plane  of  citizenship,  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  and  penalties  as  other  citizens. 

“  Further,  that  the  natives  be  not  deprived  of  salmon  streams  or  other  lands  actu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  buildings  or  cultivation,  but  no  lands  be  held  as  a  reservation  for 
their  use,  except  as  secured  by  other  citizens  under  such  provisions  as  may  hereafter 
be  made. 

“Also,  that  the  provisions  of  section  8  for  640  acres  of  land  at  stations  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  missions  be  recognized  as  wise  and  just,  and  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make 
titles  to  the  missions,  as  was  done  in  the  organic  acts  creating  the  Territories  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.” 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  pupils  leaving  one  boarding  school  and  applying 
for  admission  to  another  shall  bring  a  regular  certificate  of  dismission  ;  and  that 
upon  the  expulsion,  suspension,  or  running  away  of  pupils  the  Superintendent  shall 
notify  the  Superintendents  of  the  other  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  elsewhere. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  all  parties  living  together  as  husband  and  wife  shall 
be  required  to  be  married  before  being  baptized,  except  in  certain  exigencies  Jiat 
may  arise  in  the  organization  of  churches. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  recommended  to  pay  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  full  of  all  accounts  as  interpreter. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  recommended  to  pay  Eonis  Paul  one  hundred 
dollars  as  a  full  settlement  of  all  claims  for  building  mission  house  at  Willard. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  elected  Stated  Clerk,  and  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  assessment  for  the  corning  year  for  General 
Assembly  and  other  expenses  be  ten  cents  per  member. 

Messrs.  Willard,  Young,  and  Gould  were  elected  a  standing  committee  on  Home 
Missions. 

Rev.  J.  W.  McFarland  was  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  narrative  for  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  reports  of  the  several  missions  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Narrative  not  later  than  January  15th,  1885. 

Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  elected  principal  and  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould  alternate 
Commissioner  to  represent  the  Presbytery  in  the  next  General  Assembly. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  the  several  stations 
be  requested  to  exercise  care  over  natives  visiting  their  bounds  from  other  missions, 
and  when  necessary  report  concerning  their  conduct. 
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Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  a  committee  to  adjust  with  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  the  date  of  Rev.  J.  W.  McFarland’s  commission. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  7  o’clock. 

At  seven  o’clock  Presbyter}7  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Alonzo  K.  Austin 
as  an  evangelist.  The  services  were  conducted  according  to  the  arrangement  which 
was  adopted  at  the  afternoon  session,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Form  of  Government,  chapter  15,  sections  12  and  15. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  9  o’clock  P.  M. 

At  9  o’clock  Presbytery  came  to  order  in  a  room  at  Mr.  Session’s. 

The  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  place  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin’s  name  on  the  min¬ 
isterial  roll  of  tlie  Presbytery. 

Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  recommended  to  the  Board'  of  Home  Missions  for 
appointment  as  missionary  at  Sitka,  at  a  salary  of  $ 1,200 . 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Historical  Statement  reported.  The  report  as 
corrected  and  adopted  is  as  follows  :  (See  pages  1-8.) 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  each  minister  shall  at  his  earliest  convenience 
prepare  and  forward  to  Dr.  Jackson  a  full  history  of  his  mission. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  be  extended  to  the 
friends  at  Sitka  for  their  hospitality. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  were  read  and  approved. 

Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fort  Wrangell  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  June,  1885. 

Concluded  with  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

«  Sheldon  Jackson,  Stated  Clerk. 
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EXCURSION  TO  ALASKA. 


From  Madison,  Wis.,  Across  the  Continent  to  Yellowstone  Valley, 
Montana,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  and  Return,  with  State-room  and  Meals 
on  the  Steamer  from  20  to  25  Days, 

OTsTHiY  $205.45. 


A  very  cheap,  restful  and  enjoyable  trip  to  the  land  of  the  sun-down  seas, 
with  an  opportunity  to  climb  glaciers,  see  the  whale  in  his  northern  home, 
visit  Indian  villages,  inspect  Indian  missions,  feast  upon  the  finest  of  fish 
and  venison  amid  the  wildest  and  grandest  of  scenery. 

The  Excursion  will  leave  St.  Paul  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
July  19  or  21. 

On  the  return  trip  from  Alaska  those  who  desire  may  stop  off  and  make 
the  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  about  $30  extra. 

To  prevent  dissatisfaction  in  the  assignment  of  state-rooms  on  the 
steamer,  a  roll  will  be  kept  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  received 
by  the  undersigned,  stating  definitely  that  the  writer  will  go  on  the  excursion. 

Parties  in  the  order  of  enrolment  and  purchase  of  tickets  will  be  given  the 
choice  of  state-rooms. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  during  the  convention  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July 
15-18,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  July  15-21. 

Excursion  rates  are  also  provided  from  the  principal  Eastern  cities  to 
Madison  and  return,  available  to  members  of  the  Association. 

Parties  can  become  members  of  the  Association  by  sending  $2.00  to 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer,  124  East  80th  Street,  New  York  City,  receiving 
in  return  a  certificate  of  membership. 

For  further  particulars  and  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association, 
containing  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  great  meeting  at  Madison, 
July  1  o-i  8,  1884,  address 

SHELDON  JACKSON,  Manager, 

Care  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALASKA  EXCURSION. 


A  few  years  ago,  Alaska  was  almost  a  myth, —  a  vague,  indefinite  land 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  occupied  by  polar  bears,  seals  and  icebergs ;  now  a 
delightful  excursion  has  been  arranged  to  visit  it. 

Transferring  from  the  Pullman  cars  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  to  the  comfortable  steamer  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company,  the  Excursion  enters  upon  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  inland  ocean  voyages  conceivable,  —  atrip  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  without  getting  out  to  sea,  and  without  sea-sickness,  — nearly 
the  entire  distance  being  made  through  the  channels  between  the  islands 
and  main  shore  of  the  continent. 

The  labyrinth  of  channels  around  and  between  the  islands ;  the  grand 
mountains  rising  from  the  water’s  edge  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  evergreen  far  up  into  the  snow  and  ice  that  crown  their 
summits  ;  the  frequent  tracks  of  the  avalanche  cutting  a  broad  road  from 
mountain-top  to  water’s  edge  ;  the  beautiful  cascades  born  of  glaciers,  or  the 
overflow  of  high  inland  lakes  pouring  over  mountain  precipices  or  gliding 
like  a  silver  ribbon  down  their  sides  ;  the  deep,  gloomy  sea-fiords  cleaving 
the  mountains  far  into  the  interior ;  the  beautiful  kaleidoscopic  vistas  open 
ing  up  among  the  innumerable  islets  ;  mountain-tops  domed,  peaked  and 
sculptured  by  glaciers ;  the  glaciers  themselves  sparkling  and  glittering  in 
the  sunlight,  dropping  down  from  the  mountain  heights  like  some  great 
swollen  river  filled  with  driftwood  and  ice,  and  suddenly  arrested  in  its 
flow,  —  all  go  to  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that  cannot  be 
placed  upon  canvas  or  adequately  described  with  words. 

The  tourist  should  be  provided  with  winter  underclothes ,  overcoat  or  shawl , 
rubber  shoes  and  gossamer  cloak  or  coat,  umbrella,  field-glass,  paper  and  pencils 
for  sketching,  and  “Jackson's  Alaska a.  \21no  book  of  400  pages  and  140 
illustrations,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  Co.,  755  Broadway ,  New  York  City , 
and  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50.  A  well-filled  lunch  basket 
will  add  both  to  the  cheapness  and  comfort  of  the  trip  on  the  railway  across  the 
continent. 
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